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XVI.—LA BRUYERE’S INFLUENCE UPON 
ADDISON. 


Character-writing was of Greek origin. It had its begin- 
nings in the” H@:xo: Xapayrihpes of Theophrastus, who lived 
between 370 and 285 B.C. Popularized by Casaubon’s 
Latin translation of 1592,’ these Ethical Characters furnished 
a model of which the English writers were prompt to avail 
themselves. The first of the English writers to be influenced 
by Theophrastus was Joseph Hall.? His Characterisms of 
Virtues and Vices appeared in 1608, and was translated into 
French in 1619. In France it contributed, along with 
Casaubon’s translation, to make Character-writing only less 
popular than in England. Chief among those who felt its 


1A second edition followed in 1598 ; soon Characters became the most 
prolific literary form of the seventeenth century. For a bibliography of 
the Character-books, see my article in the Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America for March, 1904, on The Development of English 
Character- Writing. 

? The extent of Hall’s indebtedness to Theophrastus is pointed out in my 
article, The Relation of the English Character to its Greek Prototype, in the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of America for July, 1903. 
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influence was Jean de la Bruyére, whose book, Les Caractdres 
De Theophraste, Traduits Du Gree; avec Les Caracteres ov 
les Meeurs de ce Siecle, was pvblished in 1688. This, in turn, 
influenced the further development of English Character- 
writing, particularly in the form that it came to assume in 
the work of the periodical essayists of the eighteenth century, 
through which it finally merged into the novel. To point 
out the nature and extent of this influence of La Bruyére 
upon the contributors to the Spectator is the purpose of this 
article. 

The tracing of the influence of La Bruyére upon the 
English Character of the following century is comparatively 
easy, owing to the modifications that he introduced into the 
traditional method of writing Characters. All that is neces- 
sary, therefore, is to point out what these modifications were ; 
and then to show that Addison was probably familiar with 
the work of La Bruyére, and that the Character in his hands 
exhibits the modifications of the traditional method which 
La Bruyére had introduced. Finally it will be necessary to 
point out such verbal correspondences as may be found in 
the work of the two authors. 

Theophrastus, in his character-delineations, had followed a 
very simple method. This had consisted in first defining a 
quality, and then proceeding to an enumeration of the things 
a man embodying that quality might be expected, under 
given conditions, to do. The excellence of such a method 
consisted in its definiteness. The Characters, while justly 
typical of the classes they were intended to represent, are 
_ presented in outline bold and clear-cut. Yet one great de- 
sideratum of the character-sketch, individuality, was lacking. 

What the Character was in its beginnings it remained to 
the end of the seventeenth century—a featureless and pale 
picture. Though the English Character-writers of the cen- 
tury, notably Thomas Fuller, emancipated it to some extent 
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from the limitations which a servile imitation of their Greek 
model would have forced upon it, they never succeeded in 
adding to its generic interest the interest of. individuality. 
In spite of what they did for it, the English Character 
remained to the end of the century a formal enumeration, 
but slightly individualized, of the habits and peculiarities 
that serve to differentiate a social, ethical, or political type. 

What the English Character-writers failed to do, La Bru- 
yére accomplished by introducing into the traditional method 
of writing Characters certain modifications.' He was the 
first writer of Characters to succeed in his attempt to indi- 
vidualize the types he presented, without destroying their 
value as representatives of a class. Instead of being con- 
tent, like his English predecessors, simply to add touch after 
touch, every one of which should indicate from different 
points of view the same characteristic, depending at the same 
time for the interest of the result solely upon the wit, the 
liveliness, and the verisimilitude of the portrayal, he at once 
secured the reader’s interest by tricking him into the belief 


1La Bruyére undoubtedly knew the English Character-books that had 
preceded his. He certainly knew that of Theophrastus, for he translated 
it. It is interesting to conjecture whence he derived the idea of the inno- 
vations that he introduced. A probable source is suggested by Victor 
Cousin in an article which appeared in La Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan., 
1854, in which he says: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, fille unique de Gaston, Duc 
d’Orléans, dit l’éminent écrivain que nous venons de citer, eut un jour a 
la campagne, en 1657, l’idée de demander a toutes les personnes de sa 
société de faire leur portrait, et sur-le-champ elle fit elle-méme le sien, en 
commengant par une description physique assez détaillée, et passant de la 
peinture de son esprit, de son Aime, de ses mceurs et de toutes ses qualités 
morales, elle fit aussi les portraits de M. Béthune, qui était son chevalier 
@ honneur, de M. d’ Entragues et de beaucoup d’autres. Aprés avoir donné 
Vexemple elle voulait que 1’on le suivit . . . Tel fut le passe-temps de Ma- 
demoiselle et de ses amis pendant les années 1657 et 1658: de ce passe- 
temps sortit toute une littérature . . . Les portraits se multiplitrent 4 Paris 
et dans les provinces... : il y en eut d’excellents, il y en eut de médiocres, 
et aussi de détestables, jusqu’en 1688. La Bruyére renouvela et éléva le 
genre et, sous le nom de caractéres, peignit son siécle et I’ humanité.’’ 
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that the portrait was after all that of an individual. That 
he did succeed in his attempt is attested by the swarm of 
“keys” that followed the publication of the Caractdres, each 
claiming to identify beyond a doubt the separate Characters 
as portraits of certain of the author’s contemporaries. Un- 
fortunately the hopeless divergence of opinion among the 
authors of the different “keys” served to invalidate some- 
what their conclusions. His method of producing the effect 
of individuality was to introduce into his description of the 
type a number of personal details, doubtless taken from his 
observation of men and women whom he knew to belong in 
a general way to the type he was describing.’ He con- 
tributed still further to the effect intended by giving to each 
Character what his predecessors had never thought of doing’ 
—aname. This simple and obvious device contributed more 
than anything else to stimulate public interest, for it seemed 
that the name, borrowed from the classical plays of the age, 
must veil, without wholly concealing, the identity of a con- 
temporary. 

But La Bruyére’s innovations did not end with making his 
Characters seem like the portraits of individuals. He was 
the first to combine the features of the Montaigne essay with 


1 Tt seems strange that the writers of Characters had not already utilized 
this method. They might have learned the trick from Chaucer. In the 
Prologue, when describing the Pilgrims, who are each typical of a class, 
Chaucer repeatedly employs it, as when, for example, after describing the 
Monk, he adds : 

“ His was as broun as is a e.”” 
line 207. 

? Perhaps a single exception to this statement is Ben Jonson. That he 
knew Theophrastus is evident from his borrowings and from his adapta- 
tions. (Both are discussed in my article, Ben Jonson’s Indebtedness to the 
Greek Character-Sketch, in Modern Language Notes, November, 1901). To 
the list of dramatis personae of two of his plays, Every Man Out of His 
Humour and The New Inn, he affixed short ‘‘characters of the persons,”’ 
which, because each of ‘‘ the persons’’ is the embodiment of some “ hu- 
mour,”’ are, except for their brevity, exactly like those of Theophrastus. 


q 
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those of the formal Character.' Not content with combining 
these two literary forms, La Bruyére added some of the 
peculiarities of the Pensées and Mazimes of which Pascal 
and La Rochefoucauld are respectively the masters. As a 
result, the short paragraphs of which his chapters consist are 
made up of ethical and literary criticisms, arranged in no 
very orderly way, of epigrammatic reflections, and of the 
Characters. The discursiveness of these criticisms he imi- 
tated from Montaigne; the sententious bitterness, from 
Pascal and La Rochefoucauld ; while the Characters were, 
as I have already said, modifications of a literary form hith- 
erto fixed by tradition. With the character-sketch thus 
individualized and adapted to the uses of the essayist both 
Addison and his colleagues were no doubt perfectly familiar. 

Outside Addison’s own writings, no direct evidence can be 
adduced to prove that La Bruyére’s work was known to 
him. Yet certain considerations make it extremely probable 
that it was. Chief among them is the fact that he was an 
accomplished French scholar. In his attempts to obtain a 
complete mastery of the language he spared neither time nor 
effort. On leaving England in the autumn of 1699, he went 
directly to Paris. After remaining there a short time, he 
settled for nearly a year at Blois to acquire the language. 


1 Hitherto the relations of the English Character had been with the 
Baconian Essay ; Henceforth they were to be rather with that of which 
Montaigne had been the originator. Nicholas Breton dedicated his 
Characters Upon Essays Moral and Divine (1615) to Bacon. In the Address 
that follows the dedication he says: ‘‘ Worthy knight, I have read of 
many essays and a kind of charactering of them, by such, as when I looked 
unto the form or nature of their writing, I have been of the conceit that 
they were but imitators of your breaking the ice to their inventions, which, 
how short they may fall of your worth, I had rather think than speak, 
though Truth need not blush at her blame.’’ 

? The first two books of Montaigne’s Essais had appeared in 1580; La 
Rochefoucauld’s Reflexions, ou sentences et Maximes Morales in 1665; and 
Pascal’s Pensées in 1669. 
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An Abbé of Blois told Spence’ that Addison lived there in 
great seclusion, studying and seeing no one except the mas- 
ters, who used to sup with him. In 1700 he returned to 
Paris, qualified to converse with the famous Frenchmen, 
Malebranche and Boileau. But his was far more than merely 
a speaking knowledge of French. He seems to have read 
most, if not all, the French authors of the age of Louis 
XIV.? It would be strange indeed if Addison had not 
known one of the most popular writers of that age—one who 
was familiar to even his less cultured colleagues. 

Addison was associated with men who knew La Bruyére’s 
Characters. Eustice Budgell, Addison’s first cousin, was 
certainly familiar with them.’ In number seventy-seven of 
the Spectator, describing his absent-minded friend, Will 
Honeycomb, he borrows directly from La Bruyére, as the 
following comparison will show :— 


‘‘After we had walked some time, ‘Tl se proméne sur l’eau, et il 
I made a full stop with my face demande quelle heure il est. On 
toward the west, which Will, know- lui présente une montre, a peine 


ing to be my usual way of asking 
what’s a clock, in an afternoon, 
immediately pulled out his watch 
and told me we had seven minutes 
good. We took a turn or two more, 
when to my great surprise, I saw 
him squirt away his watch a con- 
siderable way into the Thames, and 
with great sedateness in his looks 
put up the pebble he had before 
found, in his fob.’’ 


l’a-t-il regue, que, ne songeant plus 
ni a V’heure, ni a la montre, il la 
jette dans riviére, comme une chose 
qui |’ embarrasse.’’ 

De Homme, p. 231.' 


Farther on in the same paper Budgell gives a free paraphrase 
of a part of La Bruyére’s Character of Ménalque, ou le dis- 


1 Anecdotes, p. 184. 
2 Guardian, 117 and 137. 


5 It will be remembered that in 1714 Budgell published a version of the 
P 
Xapaxrfipes of Theophrastus, thus attesting his own interest in Character- 


writing. 


4 The references are to the Edition Louandre. 
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trait, this time, however, acknowledging his indebtedness. 
When we consider to what an extent Addison acted as 
Budgell’s confidential friend and adviser,’ it seems hardly 
possible that he should not have known an author in whom 
Budgell was so deeply interested. Steele also knew the 
Caractéres. In the Tatler, No. 57, he announces that he 
will transcribe from La Bruyére one of the most elegant 
pieces of raillery and satire that he has ever read; and pro- 
ceeds to translate a long paragraph from the Caracteres.* 

That Addison knew an English translation of La Bruyére’s 
Caracteres de Theophraste traduits du Gree is certain; that 
he knew the original is, from what he says about the transla- 
tion, highly probable. In Volume 39 of the Lover Addison 
quotes entire Budgell’s translation from the Greek of Theo- 
phrastus’ Character of a Discontented Man and that of a 
Sloven. The latter translation he contrasts, much to its 
advantage, with an earlier English translation of the same 
Character, made from the French of La Bruyére. Inciden- 
tally he highly commends the French method of preserving 
the spirit of the author “ without servilely copying word for 
word.” What he says on this point lends color to the 
suggestion that he had specifically in mind La Bruyére’s 
translation of Theophrastus, for that had been little more 
than a spirited and clever paraphrase. 

Granting that Addison may have known La Bruyére’s 
Characters, we are not surprised to find in the Character as 
he wrote it modifications of the traditional method similar to 
those La Bruyére had introduced. Thus we find the por- 


1 De ? Homme, pp. 228-236. 

? Johnson said, ‘‘ Addison wrote Budgell’s papers in the Spectator, at 
least mended them so much, that he made them almost his own ; and that. 
Draper, Tonson’s partner, assured Mrs. Johnson, that the much admired 
Epilogue to the ‘ Distressed Mother,’ which came out in Budgell’s name, 
was in reality written by Addison.’’—Boswell’s Life, April 26, 1776. 

5 De la Cour, pp. 174-5. 
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traits of the members of the Spectator Club so individualized 
as to seem those of particular persons, while still sufficiently 
typical to enable us to recognize the type in many persons 
that we meet. Though no “keys,” such as followed the 
publication of La Bruyére’s Caractéres, were issued, some 
attempts were actually made to identify the Characters as 
portraits of individuals. Sir Roger de Coverley has been 
identified with a certain Sir John Packington of Worcester- 
shire ; Captain Sentry with C. Kempenfelt, father of Admiral 
Kempenfelt ; and Will Honeycomb, with a certain Colonel 
Cleland." 

How great a divergence from the method hitherto tradi- 
tional this added individualization really represented, may 
be gathered from a brief comparison of the Character of Sir 
Roger de Coverley with Overbury’s Character of a Country 
Gentleman, who is an earlier representative of the same type.” 
Both are justices of the peace. But while Overbury’s has 
no name nor local habitat, and might live anywhere in Eng- 
land, Sir Roger possesses both. He lives in Worcestershire, 
where he owns a country-seat, Coverley Hall; and when, 
like Overbury’s Country Gentleman, he occasionally comes 
up to London, he lodges in Soho Square. He rezembles the 
aforesaid Gentleman in being a little awkward and ill at ease 
in the great city.* He is at his best in his own shire, where 
he can explain the game laws and untangle a knotty point 
of law with the sage remark “ that there is much to be said 

1 What a pity we cannot find the reality,’’ says Hazlitt ; ‘‘ and yet if 
we did, the dream would be over. I once thought I knew a Will Wimble 
and a Will Honeycomb, but they turned out but indifferently.’’ 

2In A Wife, now the Widow, of Sir Thomas Overbury, Being a most ex- 
quisite and singular Poem of the Choice of a Wife. Whereunto are added 
many witty Characters and conceited News, written by himself and other learned 

his Friends (1614). 

3“*Nothing but a subpena can draw him to London; and when he is 
there, he sticks fast upon every object, casts his eyes away upon gazing, 
and becomes the prey of every cut-purse.’”’—Overbury. 
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on both sides of the question.”' Like the Country Gentle- 
man, again, he is careful about expense; we find him re- 
warding the guide who had conducted him through West- 
minster Abbey by shaking him by the hand at parting.’ 
Moreover, Addison’s style in writing these Characters 
exhibits two curious divergences from his habitual manner, 
both of which are identical with the two most marked fea- 
tures of La Bruyére’s style. I refer to that occasional male- 
volence, so distinctly evident in Addison’s satire ;* and also 
to that epigrammatic and antithetical quality which is some- 
times apparent, and the more apparent because so in contrast 
to his usual ease and fluidity. It would be interesting to 
know surely whence came these variations in Addison’s style. 
They certainly cannot be traced to Montaigne, whose influ- 
ence upon the eighteenth century essay is ordinarily thought 
to have been so great.” The most reasonable hypothesis is, 


1 “ He speaks statutes and husbandry well enough to make his neighbors 
think him a wise man.’’—Overbury. 

2 “¢ When he traveleth, he will go ten miles out of his way to a cousin’s 
house of his to save charges ; he rewards the servant by taking him by the 
hand when he departs.’’—Overbury. 

3 Minto (Manual of English Prose Literature, p. 387) is the only one of 
Addison’s critics who has pointed out this obvious quality of Addison’s 
satire. He goes so far as to say that ‘‘ Not a single paper of Addison’s can 
be pointed out that does not contain some stroke of malice.’”’? Professor 
Courthope, though he sees no malignity in Addison’s satire, affirms that 
the essence of his humor is irony. ( Addison, p. 172). 

‘Tt seems strange that this occasional conciseness of expression should 
have escaped completely the notice of Addison’s critics from Johnson 
down. Yet they have all followed Johnson’s dictum that ‘‘he is never 
feeble, and he did not wish to be energetic; he is never rapid, and he 
never stagnates. His sentences have neither studied amplitude, nor af- 
fected brevity ; his periods, though not diligently rounded, are voluble 
and easy.’’—Lives of the Poets, Vol. 2, p. 140. 

5 Addison does not seem to have admired Montaigne. We are told that 
having occasion to read over some of Montaigne’s Essays, and finding that 
the contents of the chapters bore little relation to their titles, he flung the 
book down in disgust saying, ‘‘ If he had been a horse, he would have been 
pounded for straying ; and why he ought to be more favored because he is 
a man I cannot understand.” 
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I think, that they are to be accounted for by the influence 
of La Bruyére.'' In support of this hypothesis I have 
already pointed out the @ priori grounds for accepting it. 
There remains the direct proof. 

The direct proof of Addison’s debt to La Bruyére is, it 
must be admitted, rather scanty. It is found in passages 
that resemble each other in style and spirit, rather than in 
those that illustrate a formal borrowing. Such passages as 
the following, where Addison seems to have imitated the 
balanced sentences of the French author, are much more fre- 
quent than such verbal resemblances as would be, perhaps, 
more conclusive evidences of indebtedness. Addison is 


speaking of marriage in No. 128 of the Spectator :— 


‘How different are the lives of Aristus and Aspatia! The innocent 
vivacity of the one is tempered and composed by the cheerful gravity of 
the other. The wife grows wise by the discourses of the husband, and the 
husband good-humoured by the conversations of the wife. Aristus would 
not be so amiable were it not for his Aspatia, nor Aspatia so much to be 
esteemed, were it not for her Aristus.’’ 


The general resemblance between the style of the foregoing 
and the following rather typical quotation from La Bruyére 
is sufficiently evident : — 


“‘Chrysante, homme opulent et impertinent, ne veut pas étre vu avec 
Eugéne, qui est homme de mérite, mais pauvre; il croiroit en étre dés- 
honoré ; Eugéne est pour Chrysante dans les mémes dispositions: ils ne 
courent pas risque de se heurter.””—P. 126. 


Had I chosen to include all the passages from the two 
authors that resemble each other in such a general way, my 


1 Doctor Johnson seems to have suspected the influence of La Bruyére 
upon Addison, for he praises the Tatler and Spectator by saying that they 
‘‘adjusted—the unsettled practice of daily intercourse by propriety and 
politeness, and, like La Bruyére, exhibited the characters and manners of 
the age.” 

Professor Courthope ( Addison, in the English Men of Letters Series, 
p- 104) says, ‘‘ La Bruyére’s characters are no doubt the literary models of 


those which appear in the Spectator.’’ 
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list of quotations would have been indeed a long one ; but I 
have limited my citations to portions that afford a parallel 
in content as well as in form. 

The most interesting passages to compare are the two 
satires upon the French and English respectively. These 
are found—the one on page 175 of the Caractdres, and the 
other in No. 50 of the Spectator. I am aware that Swift 
told Johnson' that the hint for this satire came from him ; 
and that he intended to write a book upon it. However 
that may have been, a comparison of the two will show that 
Addison probably owed more in the way of suggestion to La 
Bruyére than to Swift. Addison’s satire purports to be a 
translation of certain papers left behind by four Indian Kings 
who had visited England about a year before. It begins 
with a description of St. Paul’s cathedral :— 


‘‘On the most rising part of the town there stands a huge house, big 
enough to contain the whole nation of which I am king. Our good brother 
E Tow O Koam, king of the rivers, is of opinion it was made by the hands 
of that great god to whom it is consecrated. The kings of Granajah, and 
of the six nations, believe that it was created with the earth, and produced 
on the same day with the sun and moon. But for my own part, by the 
best information that I could get of this matter, I am apt to think, that 
this prodigious pile was fashioned into the shape it now bears by several 


tools and instruments, of which they have a wonderful variety in this 
country ...... It is probable that when this great work was begun, 


which must have been many hundred years ago, there was some religion 
among this people, for they give it the name of a temple, and have a tra- 
dition that it was designed for men to pay their devotion in. And, indeed, 
there are several reasons which make us think that the natives of this 
country had formerly among them some sort of worship : for they set apart 
every seventh day as sacred: but upon my going into one of these holy 
houses on that day, I could not observe any circumstance of devotion in 
their behaviour: there was, indeed, a man in black who was mounted 
above the rest, and seemed to utter something with a great deal of vehe- 
mence ; but as for those underneath him, instead of paying their worship 
to the deity of the place, they were most of them bowing and curtseying to 
one another, and a considerable number of them fast asleep. ...... 


‘Letter 21, April 14, 1711. 
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The men of the country are very cunning and ingenious in handicraft 
works ; but withal so very idle, that we often saw young, lusty, raw-boned 
fellows carried up and down the streets in little covered rooms by a couple 
of porters, who are hired for that service. Their dress is likewise very 
barbarous, for they almost strangle themselves about the neck, and bind 
their bodies with many ligatures, that we are apt to think are the occasion 
of several distempers among them, which our country is entirely free from. 
Instead of those beautiful feathers with which we adorn our heads, they 
often buy up a monstrous bush of hair, whici: covers their heads, and falls 
down in a large fleece below the middle of their backs; with which they 
walk up and down the streets, and are as proud of it as if it was of their 


‘* As for the women of the country, not being able to talk with them we 
could only make our remarks upon them at a distance. They let the hair 
of their heads grow to a great length ; but as the men make a great show 
with heads of hair that are none of their own, the women, who they say 
have very fine heads of hair, tie it up in a knot, and cover it from being 
seen. The women look like angels, and would be more beautiful than the 
sun, were it not for little black spots that are apt to break out in their faces, 
and sometimes rise in very odd figures. I have observed that those little 
blemishes wear off very soon ; but when they disappear in one part of the 
face, they are very apt to break out in another, inasmuch that I have seen 
a spot upon the forehead in the afternoon, which was upon the chin in the 
morning.’’ 


La Bruyére’s satire upon the French is shorter and is 
introduced much more abruptly. I have transcribed it 
entire : 


‘* Lon parle d’une région od les vieillards sont galants, polis et civils, 
les jeunes gens, au contraire, durs, féroces, sans mceurs ni politesse ; ils se 
trouvent affrauchis de la passion des femmes dans un Age od |’on commence 
ailleurs 4 la sentir ; ils leur préférent des repas, des viands et des amours 
ridicules. Celui-l4 chez eux est sobre et modéré, qui ne s’enivre que de 
vin: Pusage trop fréquent qu’ils en ont fait le leur a rendu insipide. Ils 
cherchent 4 réveiller leur goat déja éteint par des eaux-de-vie, et par toutes 
les liqueurs les plus violentes ; il ne manque A leur débauche que de boire 
de V’eauforte. Les femmes du pays précipitent le déclin de leur beauté par 
des artifices qu’ elles croient servir 4 les rendre belles : leur coutume est de 
peindre leur lévres, leur joues, leurs sourcils, et leurs épaules, qu’ elles 
étalent avec leur gorge, leurs bras et leurs oreilles, comme si elles craig- 
noient de cacher l’endroit par od elles pourroient plaire, ou de ne pas 
montrer assez. Ceux qui habitent cette contrée ont une physionomie qui 
n’est pas nette, mais confuse, embarrassée dans une épaisseur de cheveux 


| 

| 

own growth....... 
i 
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étrangers qu’ils préférent aux naturels, et dont ils font un long tissu pour 
couvrir leur téte: il descend 4 la moitié du corps, change les traits, et 
empéche qu’on ne connoisse les hommes A leur visage. Ces peuples d’ail- 
leurs ont leur dieu et leur roi. Les grands de la nation s’assemblent tous 
les jours, 4 une certaine heure, dans un temple qu’ils nomment église. I 
y a au fond de ce temple un autel consacré a leur dieu, od un prétre célébre 
des mystéres, qu’ils appellent saints, sacrés et redoutables. Les grands 
forment un vaste cercle au pied de cet autel, et paroissent debout, le dos 
tourné directement au prétre et aux saints mystéres, et les faces élevées 
vers le roi, qu’on voit & genoux sur une tribune, et 4 qui ils semblent 
avoir tout l’esprit et tout le ceur appliqués. On ne laisse pas de voir dans 
cet usage une espéce de subordination: car ce peuple paroit adorer le 
prince, et le prince adorer Dieu. Les gens du pays le nomment ... II 
est & quelque quarante-huit degrés d’élevation du pdle, et 4 plus de onze 
cents lieues de mer des Iroquois et de Hurons.’’ ! 


The other instances of more or less significant verbal re- 
semblances I have arranged in parallel columns as follows :— 


‘Tf we survey the pictures of 
our great-grandmothers in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, we see them 
clothed down to the very wrists and 


up to the very chin. ... The fol- 
lowing age of females made larger 
discoveries of their complexion. 
They first of all tucked up their 
garments to the elbow, and not- 
withstanding the tenderness of the 
sex, were content, for the infor- 
mation of mankind, to expose their 
arms to the coldness of the air and 
injuries of the weather. ... About 
the same time, the ladies consider- 
ing that the neck was a very mod- 
est part of in a human body, they 
freed it from these yokes, I mean 
those monstrous linen ruffs, in 
which the simplicity of their grand- 
mothers had enclosed it.’’—Guar- 
dian, No. 100. 


‘Et d’ailleurs, les femmes, qui 
montrent leur gorge et leurs 
épaules, sont-elles d’ une complexion 
moins délicate que les hommes, ou 
moins sujettes qu’eux aux bien- 
séances? Quelle est la pudeur qui 
engage celles-ci 4 couvrir leurs 
jambes et presque leurs pieds, et qui 
permet d’avoir les bras nus au- 
dessus du coude ?’’—Page 368. 


1 This is the passage that Addison’s cousin, Budgell, admired so much, 


and translated in the Tatler, No. 57. 
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‘Temperance and abstinence, 
faith and devotion, are in them- 
selves perhaps as laudable as any 
other virtues; but those which 
make a man popular and beloved 
are justice, charity and munificence, 
and in short all the qualifications 
that render us beneficial to each 
other.’ —Spectator, No. 243. 

**T look upon a French ragout 
to be as pernicious to the stomach 
as a glass of spirits; and when I 
have seen a young lady swallow 
all the instigations of high soups, 
seasoned sauces, and forced meats, 
I have wondered at the despair or 
tedious sighing of her lovers.””— 
Tatler, No. 148. 

‘There is, indeed, nothing which 
betrays a man into so many errors 
and inconveniences, as the desire of 
not appearing singular; ... 
Spectator, No. 576. 


“There is nothing which we 
receive with so much reluctance 
as advice. . . . We consider the 
instruction as an implicit censure, 
and the zeal which any one shows 
for our good on such an occasion, as 
a piece of ‘presumption or imperti- 


. . curiosity is one of the 
strongest and most lasting appetites 


implanted in us, . . . .”’—Spectator, 
No. 237. 
‘For this reason, as there are 


none can be properly called rich, 
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‘*Tl est vrai qu’il y a deux vertus 
que les hommes admirent, la bra- 
voure et la libéralité, parce qu’il 
y a deux choses qu’ils estiment 
beaucoup et que ces vertus font 
négliger, la vie et l’argent; aussi 
personne n’avance de soi qu’il est 
brave ou libéral.’’—Page 253. 


‘* Ragotits, liqueurs, entrées, en- 
tremets, tous mots qui devroient 
étre barbares et inintelligibles en 
notre langue; ... .’’—Page 362. 


‘*Le commun des hommes est si 
enclin au déréglement et a la baga- 
telle, et le monde est si plein 
d’exemples ou pernicieux ou ridi- 
cules, que je croirois assez que 
Vesprit de singularité, s’il pouvoit 
avoir ses bornes et ne pas aller trop 
loin, approcheroit fort de la droit 


“Tlya on les meilleurs con- 
seils de qui déplaire: ils ne vien- 
nent d’ailleurs que de notre esprit ; 
¢’ est assez pour étre rejetés d’abord, 
par présomption et par humeur, et 
suivis seulement par nécessité ou 
par réflexion.’”’—Page 303. 


“Ce (curiosity) n’est pas un 
amusement, mais une passion, et 
souvent si violente, qu’elle ne céde 
a Vamour et l’ambition que par 
la petitesse de son objet.’’—Page 
321. 

“Celui-la est riche; qui regoit 
plus qu’il ne consume ; celui-la est 


: raison et d’une conduite réguliére.’’ 
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who have not more than they want ; 
there are few rich men in any of 
the politer nations, but among the 
middle sort of people, who keep 
their wishes within their fortunes, 
and have more wealth than they 
know how to enjoy.’’—Spectator, 
No. 574. 

‘*Modesty is not only an orna- 
ment, but also a guard to virtue.’’— 
Spectator, No, 231. 


‘Youth is devoted to lust, middle 
age to ambition, old age to ava- 
rice.’’—Tatler, No. 120. 


‘Tully has, therefore, very justly 
exposed the precept delivered by 
some ancient writers, that a man 
should live with his enemy in such 
a manner as might leave him room 
to become his friend ; and with his 
friend in such a manner that, if he 
became his enemy, it should not be 
in his power to hurt him. The 
first part of this rule... . is 
indeed very reasonable . . . .; but 
the latter part of it... . savours 
more of cunning than of discretion, 
and would cut a man off from the 
greatest pleasures of life, which are 
the freedoms of conversation with a 
bosom friend.” —Spectator, No. 225. 

“In the first place, no other 
being can make a right judgment 
of us and esteem us according to 
our merits. Created beings see 
nothing but our outside, and can 
therefore only frame a judgment 
of us from our exterior actions and 
behaviour ; but how unfit these are 
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pauvre, dont la dépense excéde la 
recette.’’—Page 125. 


‘*La modestie est au mérite ce 
que les ombres sont aux figures dans 
un tableau: elle lui donne de la 
force et du relief.’’—Page 37. 

“Ce vice (avarice) est plutdt 
leffet de l’ge et de la complexion 
des vieillards, qui s’y abandonnent 
aussi naturellement qu’ ils suivoient 
leurs plaisirs dans leur jeunesse ou 
leur ambition dans l’Age viril.’’— 
Page 262. 


‘*Vivre avec ses ennemis comme 
s’ils devoient un jour étre nos amis, 
et vivre avec nos amis comme s’ils 
pouvoient devenir nos ennemis, n’ est 
ni selon la nature de la haine, ni 
selon las régles de |’amitié: ce n’ est 
point une maxime morale, mais 
politique.’’—Page 79. 


‘Tl ne faut pas juger des hommes 
comme d’ un tableau ou d’ une figure, 
sur une seule et premiére vue: il y 
a un intérieur et un cceur qu’il faut 
approfondir. Le voile de la modes- 
tie couvre le mérite, et le masque 
de l’hypocrisie cache la malignité. 
‘ Ce n’est que peu a peu, et 
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to give us a right notion of each 
other’s perfections, may appear from 
several considerations. There are 
many virtues, which in their own 
nature are incapable of any outward 
representation : many silent perfec- 
tions in the soul of a good man, 
which are great ornaments to human 
nature, but not able to discover 
themselves to the knowledge of 
No. 257. 

. if we observe the con- 
duet of ‘the fair sex, we find that 
they choose rather to associate them- 
selves with a person who resembles 
them in that light and volatile 
humour which is natural to them, 
than to such as are qualified to 
moderate and counterbalance it. . . . 
When we see a fellow loud and 
talkative, full of insipid life and 
laughter, we may venture to pro- 
nounce him a female favourite : 


. Spectator, No. 128. 
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forcés méme par les temps et les 
occasions, que la vertu parfaite et 
le vice consommé viennent enfin 4 
se déclarer.””—Page 288. 


un homme vain, indiscret, 
qui est grand parleur et mauvais 
plaisant, qui parle de soi avec con- 
fiance et des autres avec mépris, im- 
pétueux, altier, entreprenant, sans 
meeurs ni probité, de nul jugement, 
et d’ une imagination trés-libre, il ne 
lui manque plus, pour étre adoré 
de bien des femmes, que de beaux 
traits et la taille belle.” —Page 55. 


The reasons for believing that Addison was influenced by 


La Bruyére are five. 


First, Addison was almost certainly 


familiar with La Bruyére’s Caractdres; for he knew the 
French language, had read exhaustively in French literature 
of the seventeenth century, was associated with men who 
knew La Bruyére, and certainly had read an English trans- 
lation of La Bruyére’s version of Theophrastus. Secondly, 
Addison’s manner of writing Characters resembles, in the 
degree of individualization that he gives them, that of La 
Bruyére, and does not resemble that of any English writer of 
Characters who had preceded him. Thirdly, Addison’s sen- 


tence structure often shows a marked variation from his more 
usual method, this variation being in the direction of the 
epigrammatic balance characteristic of La Bruyére. Fourthly, 
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Addison’s style resembles in its occasional malevolence the 
mordant quality of La Bruyére’s. Finally, certain citations 
have been made of passages in the work of the two authors 
which seem to show more than an accidental likeness. My 
conclusion, then, is that Addison wrote his Characters under 
the influence of La Bruyére. 


Epwarp CHAUNCEY BALDWIN. 
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XVII.—THE RELIGION OF FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. 


In his German Culture and Christianity, London, 1882, 
Joseph Gostwick says apologetically of Schiller: “As re- 
gards his unbelief, he must be classed with the more respect- 
able rationalists.” And of his middle life he says: “The 
poet, naturally a proud man, learned to look down with con- 
tempt on everything that in his boyhood had been believed.” 
And as a sort of final judgment: “When the saying is once 
more repeated, that for Schiller independent culture takes the 
place of religion, the truth of the conclusion is obvious, 
though it may require some qualification.” This qualification 
is found in the statement at the end of the chapter on Schiller, 
that “there may be found passages in his later prose writings 
to support our opinion that near the close of his life he was 
led to think with reverence of religion.” This judgment of 
Gostwick’s may stand as a fair sample of the conservative 
view of Schiller’s religion, and this by one who is partial to 
the poet and would fain count him as a fellow-believer. 

On the other hand, there have not been wanting genial 
and charitable enthusiasts who have claimed Schiller as 
inherently a good Christian. Schlurick, for instance, in his 
Schiller und die Bibel, says: “ But his heart was richly im- 
pregnated with the spirit of the Bible and of Christianity.” 
And Roscher, in his Geistliche Gedanken eines National- 
ékonoms, expresses the opinion that Schiller “needed only to 
have his eyes opened (bedurfte nur eines kleinen Starstiches) 
in order quickly to become a very good Christian.” It is 
hardly worth while to mention those suspicious orthodox of 
an older day who accused Schiller of a secret leaning toward 
Catholicism, or even of actual entrance into the mother 
Church, basing their suspicions, of course, on the poet’s 
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serious and reverent treatment of the Catholic rites in Maria 
Stuart and Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 

It appears, on examination, that the views represented by 
Gostwick are based upon an eighteenth century notion of 
religion as identical with the orthodox Christianity of the 
time. Gostwick frankly puts his question in one place, 
“How much did he believe of the Christian Religion ?” 
On the other hand, both the rejections and the defences of 
Schiller’s right to a standing within the pale of religion are 
more or less mixed up with overzealous partisanship, with 
an identification of religion with “ my religion.” 

In view of the great changes which have taken place 
since Schiller’s death, both in religious thought and in the 
average standpoint of the professional exponents of religion, 
a review of the judgments of Schiller in this respect seems 
called for, and this the more since it is reasonable to assume 
that no new material is now likely to come to light either 
from the pen of Schiller himself or from those of his com- 
petent contemporaries. The labels “ rationalist,” “skeptic,” 
“atheist,” “deist,” “infidel,” which were once applied so 
freely and so indiscriminately to anyone who differed in 
religious opinion from those who applied the labels, have 
changed their meaning or lost much of their reproach, and 
need to be examined and readjusted, if not thrown into the 
waste-basket altogether. 

In the eighteenth century the doctrine “ orthodoxy is my 
-doxy ” went so far as to deny the name of religion to any 
but the Christian and ancient Hebrew faiths ; indeed the 
more zealous members of the two great camps of Christendom 
inclined to deny the name to Protestantism and Catholicism 
as the case might be. Christianity was religion; all other 
beliefs were “superstitions,” “ paganism,” and their adher- 
ents “infidels.” At the same time it was quite common to 
confuse under the one common name of religion three more 
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or less distinct things: theology, or the theories about reli- 
gion; the Church, or the outward forms and institutions of 
religion; and the personal life and walk of the individual, 
his relation to God. Indeed, it was rather the first two of 
these which were commonly meant when religion was under 
discussion. 

Moreover, it is important to bear in mind, in considering 
Schiller’s utterances on the subject of religion, that he him- 
self was in some measure a victim of this religious astigma- 
tism, or, if not, that he used the word religion frequently in 
the same partial senses as did his contemporaries, in order to 
be understood by them. 

And finally, we must ourselves learn to distinguish 
between the poet’s theological speculations, his sympathetic 
imaginings, and his deep convictions which are to be judged 
chiefly by his life. So greatly has the religious climate of 
the present time changed, that the life seems now to be 
regarded as the only religious manifestation worth consid- 
ering, if we may judge from certain recent biographies, which 
abstain from all reference to the poet’s religion distinctly as 
such. 

Before proceeding with our investigation, let us consider 
the opinions of a few other writers, illustrating the diversity 
of judgment as to Schiller’s spiritual standing : — 

Bulwer-Lytton : ‘‘ But the fact is, that Schiller’s mind was so essentially 
religious that we feel more angry (touching The Gods of Greece ), when he, 
whom we would gladly hail as our light and guide, only darkens us or mis- 
leads, than we should with the absolute infidelity of a less grave and 
reverent genius. .. . The Hymn to Joy is a poem that never could have been 
written but in a Christian age, in a Christian land, but by a man whose whole 
soul was inspired and suffused with that firm belief in God’ s justice and goodness 
—that fuil assurance of rewards beyond the grave, that exulting and seraphic 
cheerfulness which associates joy with the Creator, and that animated affection for 
the Brotherhood of mankind, which Christianity and Christianity alone . . . 
taught and teaches.”” 

Schlurick : ‘‘ Of a truth, in these thoughts (Die Johanniter ) Schiller appears 
to be not far from the kingdom of God. Yet he did not accept the Biblical 
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foundation of Christian freedom and morality, saving grace through Christ 
and the re-birth in the Holy Spirit, etc. The word re-birth occurs but 
once, and that in mockery. Jesus is mentioned but rarely.’’ 

Goethe: ‘‘ Schillern war eben diese Christus- Tendenz eingeboren.”’ 

Jacob Grimm : ‘‘ Religion lives in him, and the living religion is the true one. 
In its presence we dare not speak of orthodoxy, because, to be exact, all 
the summits of faith divide and are individualized.’’ 

Hentl: ‘‘The lyrical and didactic poems from the period of Schiller’s 
intellectual maturity reveal his faith in the ideal realities of life in the 
clearest light.’’ 

Baltzer: ‘‘ Everything had for him a religious sacredness in the new sense 
of the word, and there is but one testimony to the fact that in his times of 
suffering he manifested a gentle and celestial greatness of soul. His 
religion is the very central force of his being, of his greatness ond a his 
glory. His religion is himself, the spiritual, the godlike Schiller.’’ 

Liibker: ‘‘If therefore he could not find, or did not find, the significance 
of the sacrifice of Christ and the way thus opened to every seeking human 
soul to its merits, it is not so much his fault as that of the ossified church 
of his time, which had barred even the way to the holy of holies with new 
human ordinances. And yet, when he says, Accept the godhead into your 
will, and he will come down from the throne of the world, he seems to have 
been nearer to the ground principle of Protestantism than he himself was aware.’’ 

De Staél : ** Conscience was his muse.”’ 

The sources for a judgment of Schiller’s religious convic- 
tions must be: (1) The declarations of his contemporaries ; 
(2) his own writings ; (3) his life. 

Of these the second and third are of vastly greater validity 
and importance than the first. Moreover, the utterances of 
really competent persons regarding Schiller’s distinctly religi- 
ous views and convictions are singularly scant, so far as I 
have been able to investigate, excepting for his youth, when 
in the nature of the case they are much less significant. 


1. Tue Testimony or CONTEMPORARIES. 


Schiller was born into a strict Lutheran home, and there 
is no question that he was sincerely and formally pious until 
his confirmation at the age of twelve and perhaps for five 
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years after that. The testimony of his family and his own 
clearly independent desire to become a clergyman are suffi- 
cient evidences of this. 

Of utterances by others regarding his religion, decidedly 
the most distinct is that of Karoline von Wolzogen, in her 
Life of Schiller : — 

“The universal significance of Christianity, the pure and holy person- 
ality of its founder, the infinite profundity of Nature filled him with 
reverence, which became more and more deep and sincere toward the end 
of his life. Truth and Love were the religion of his heart, its result the 
striving after the purest things of earth and after the infinite and eternal— 
the true life of his spirit—which, despite its short stay on earth, left in all 
souls that could appreciate the higher life the conviction that few were ever 
nobler or had exercised a richer and more enduring activity than he.’’ 

This might serve as a summary of all that we can accumu- 
late from Schiller’s own utterances. Next to this stands the 
testimony of the one man best fitted to judge calmly and well, 
Goethe : “ This Christ-spirit (Tendenz) was innate in Schiller. 
He touched nothing common without ennobling it” (Letter to 
Zelter, 9, X1, 1830). This is really better than the two beau- 
tiful lines of the Epilog zum Lied von der Glocke : — 

‘Denn hinter ihm, in wesenlosem Scheine 
Lag, was uns alle bindigt, das Gemeine.” 

This utterance of Goethe’s is a double tribute, and the 
fuller of meaning for Schiller because Goethe was not wont 
to recognize or to pay tribute to the Christ-ideal. 

As against these judgments of two of the most competent 
contemporaries I know of practically no opposite opinion 
based upon personal acquaintance with the man, but only 
such as arose in the criticism of Schiller’s works, such for 
instance as Stolberg’s review of Die Gotter Griechenlands in 
the Deutsches Museum, wherein he charged Schiller with 
blasphemy. But we are as competent as any one to form an 
opinion on the poet’s published works, and hence we need 
not consider these charges. 
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2. Tue EviIvENce or ScHILLER’s WRITINGS. 


In attempting to judge of Schiller’s religion from his pub- 
lished and written words, we shall probably meet with gene- 
ral consent in grouping these under : (1) letters; (2) essays 
and histories ; (3) lyrics and ballads ; (4) dramas and prose 
fiction. Translations may clearly be left out of account. 

Utterances found in the first two of these groups may rea- 
sonably be taken at their face value, subject to a few minor 
deductions to be mentioned later. Lyrics and gnomic verse 
are much more surely the genuine expression of the poet’s 
thought than ballads. In the ballad, especially when it is of 
a narrative or even dramatic character, we must hesitate to 
identify the sentiments of the personages with those of the 
poet himself. Finally, for the dramas and narrative fiction 
the rules of interpretation must vary somewhat with the 
individual piece. In general, it may be safe to attribute to 
the poet the sentiments of the nobler personages—those who 

are plainly the poet’s favorites, Karl Moor, Luise, Posa, 

Max Piccolomini, Maria Stuart, Paulet, Johanna—and to 

hold him guiltless of the sentiments expressed by the villains, 

such as Franz Moor, von Walther, Philipp, Gessler, and 
others. But in the case of commonplace and colorless char- 
acters, and of those made up of good and evil, such as Fiesko, 
Don Karlos, Wallenstein, and the brothers in Die Braut von 
Messina, it is questionable whether we are justified in attri- 
buting any of their sentiments to the poet himself,—certainly 
not if these sentiments are clearly in conflict with sentiments 
expressed by the poet when writing in propria persona. 

In saying this I do not ignore the fact that a man may 
harbor and even express conflicting sentiments. But we 
may trust the more permanent quality of those set down 
deliberately in letters and essays and histories. The evidence 
of the dramas is good when confirmatory of these testimonies, 
doubtful when it conflicts with them. 
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I. From Schiller’s Letters. 


The references to the letters are by number as given in 
Jonas’s edition,’ usually with addition of the date. I have 
cut paragraphs and even sentences freely where a single 
phrase is all that throws any light upon my subject. Where 
a long letter is full of a certain kind of sentiment but lacking 
definite utterance I have deemed it sufficient to quote samples 
only. 

1, 21. April, 1772.—An Frau Stall. To Schiller’s Pathin, 
just before his confirmation on the next Sunday. Full 
of formal conformity. 

“ Durch die Gnade Gottes nunmehro in Erkenntniss un- 
serer selig machenden Religion soweit gekommen, &c.” 
“Und besonders bitte ich Sie, mich bei der bevorstehenden 
Confirmations-Handlung in Ihr Gebet einzuschliessen, dass 
mich Gott durch seine Gnade und guten Geist stirken wolle, 
damit ich diejenige Pflicht, die ich nun selbst iibernehme, 
mit allem Fleiss erfiillen mége, und zum Wobhlgefallen 
Gottes.” 

2. 1778 (?).—An Scharffenstein. 

Full of “ Gott weiss,” “ Gott mége es euch vergeben,” the 
whole a complaint because his bosom friend had hurt his 
pride. 

3. 1778.—An Boigeol. 

B. has accused 8. of “feeling God only in poetry,” a habit 
acquired, he suspects, from Klopstock. This S. resents ; he 
has found “einen héheren Freund, an dem mir’s nun nim- 
mer fehlen wird fiir und fiir. (Denn dieser Freund gebeut 
mir Sie zu lieben in Ewigkeit).”” Much about what may be 
“in einer bessern Welt.” The same general subject as 2. 

4. 1780.—An Hauptmann von Hoven. On the death of his 
son, Schiller’s comrade. 


1 Schiller’s Briefe, Kritische Gesamtausgabe, Stuttgart, Fritz Jonas, 1892 f. 
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“ Ich mache diese Fragen . . . einem Weisen, einem Chris- 
ten, der es weiss, dass ein Gott Leben und Tod verhingt, 
und ein ewig weiser Ratschluss iiber uns waltet.” Confident 
but formal hopes of another world. However, note the fol- 
lowing: “Das sind nicht auswendig gelernete Gemein- 
spriiche, . .. . es ist eigenes wahres Gefiihl meines Herzens.” 
“Tch bin noch nicht ein und zwanzig Jahr alt, aber die 
Welt hat keinen Reiz fiir mich mehr.” 


6. (No date).—An von Seeger. Analysis of a hypochondriac 
fellow student. 

“Er strebte nach Uberzeugung, aber verirrte auf einen 
falschen Weg, da er sie suchen wollte, versank in die finster- 
sten Zweifel, verzweifelte an der Gliickseligkeit, an der 
Gottheit.” 

39. November, 1782.—An Christophine Schiller. 

“ Auch der Himmel ist es, dem wir die Zukunft iibergeben, 
von dem ihr und ich, gottlob nur allein, abhiingig sind. [hm 
iibergebe ich euch, meine Theuren, er erhalte euch vest und 
stark, meine Schicksale zu erleben.” . . . “ Noch einmal, 
vertraue auf Gott, der auch der Gott Deines fernen Bruders 


ist.’ 


57. Marz, 1783.—An Reinwald. 

Requests “ Biicher iiber die Jesuiten und Religionsverin- 
derungen, iiberhaupt iiber den Bigotismus und seine Verderb- 
nisse des Charakters,” in preparation for his Friedrich Imhof. 


65. April, 1783.—An Reinwald. 

“ Gott, wie ich mir denke, liebt den Seraph so wenig als den 
Wurm der ihn unwissend lobt. Er erblickt sich, sein grosses, 
unendliches Selbst, in der unendlichen Natur umhergestreut. 
—In der allgemeinen Summe der Kriifte berechnet er 
augenblicklich Sich selbst. . . . Sein Bild sieht er aus der 
ganzen Okonomie des Erschaffenen vollstindig, wie aus 
einem Spiegel, zuriickgeworfen, und liebt sich in dem Abriss, 
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das Bezeichnete in dem Zeichen. Wiederum findet er in jedem 
einzelnen Geschépf (mehr oder weniger) Triimmer seines 
Wesens zerstreut. Dies bildlich auszudriicken—so wie eine 
Leibnizische Seele vielleicht eine Linie von der Gottheit 
hat, so hat die Seele der mimosa nur einen einfachen Punkt, 
das Vermégen zu empfinden, von ihr und der héchste denk- 
ende Geist nach Gott—doch Sie verstehen mich schon.” 

91. November, 1783.—An H. von Wolzogen. 

“ Trunk, ein katholischer Geistlicher, dessen Verfolgung 
und Schicksal Sie im teutschen Muséum lesen, ist ein guter 
Freund von mir... Er ist ein lebendig herumgehen- 
der Beweis, wie viel Béses die Pfaffen zu stiften im stand 
sind.” 

207. Aug., 1787.—An Korner. 

Speaking of Charlotte von Kalb: “ Unser Verhiiltnis ist 
wie die geoffenbarte Religion, auf den Glauben gestiizt. 
Die Resultate langer Priifungen, langsamer Fortschritte des 
menschlichen Geistes sind bei dieser auf eine mystische 
Weise avanciert, weil die Vernunft zu langsam dahin gelangt 
sein wiirde. Derselbe Fall ist mit C. und mir. Wir haben 
mit der Ahndung des Resultats angefangen und miissen jetzt 
unsre Religion durch den Verstand untersuchen und befesti- 
gen. Hier wie dort zeigen sich also notwendig alle Epochen 
des Fanatismus, des Skepticismus, des Aberglaubens und 
Unglaubens, und dann wahrscheinlich am Ende ein reiner 
und billiger Vernunftsglaube, der der allein seligmachende 
ist.”’ 
209. Aug., 1787.—An Korner. 

S. has heard Herder preach,—“ aber ich muss dir auf- 
richtig gestehen, dass mir iiberhaupt keine Predigt gefiillt. 
. . . Eine Predigt ist fiir den gemeinen Mann—der Mann 
von Geist, der ihr das Wort spricht, ist ein beschriinkter 
Kopf, ein Phantast oder ein Heuchler. . . . Diese Stelle 
kannst du beim Vorlesen meines Briefes iiberschlagen.”’ 
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217. Sept., 1787.—An Korner. 

Bode “ist sehr mit den Berlinern iiber die drohende 
Gefahr des Catholicismus einig. . . . Die jetzige Anarchie 
der Aufklirung, meint er, wire hauptsichlich der Jesuiten 
Werk. Die Jesuiten und die Herrenhiiter, behauptet er, 
wiren von Anfang an verbiindet gewesen.” 

“Tch habe nur einen Maasstab fiir die Moralitit, und, ich 
glaube, den strengsten: Ist die That, die ich begehe, von 
guten oder schlimmen Folgen fiir die Welt, wenn sie allge- 
mein ist?”! 

261. April, 1788.—An Korner. 

“ Wenn ich beten kénnte, so wolte ich sie in mein Gebet 
einschliessen.” 

297. Aug., 1788.—An Lotte von Lengefeld. 

“ Bitten Sie doch die Mama recht schén, dass Sie mir 
erlaube, durch diese Holy Bible mein Andenken bei ihr zu 
stiften. Ich weiss, dass Sie Lust hatte sie Englisch zu 
lesen und schon léngst hat der tiigliche Verfall des wahren 
Christentums im Lengefeldschen Haus wie eine Zentnerlast 
auf meinem Christlichen Herzen gelegen !! Ich stifte dieses 
zur Beforderung der wahren Gottseligkeit—und der eng- 
lischen Sprache ! ” 

300. Aug., 1788.—An W. von Wolzogen. 

On the death of Frau von Wolzogen. No reference to 
immortality. S. is grateful that she escaped suffering here. 
S. will honor her memory in and through her son. 

357. Dez., 1788.—An Korner. 

“Wenn ich aus den Gebrechen der Religion oder der 
Moral ein schénes ubereinstimmendes Ganze zusammenstelle, 
so ist mein Kunstwerk gut, es ist auch nicht unmoralisch 
oder gottlos, eben weil ich beide Gegenstiinde nicht nahm wie 
sie sind, sondern erst wie ich sie nach einer gewaltigen Opera- 
tion, d. i. nach Absonderung und neuer Zusammenfiigung. 
Der Gott, den ich in den ‘Géttern Griechenlands’ in Schatten 
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stelle, ist nicht der Gott der Philosophen oder auch nur das 
wolthitige Traumbild des grossen Haufens, sondern er ist 
eine aus vielen gebrechlichen, schiefen Vorstellungsarten 
zusammengeflossene Missgeburt. . . . Die Gétter der Grie- 
chen, die ich ins Licht stelle, sind nur die lieblichen Eigen- 
schaften der griechischen Mythologie in eine Vorstellungsart 
zusammengefasst.” 

368. Jan., 1789.—An Lotte von Lengefeld. 

“Mein ‘Geisterseher’ hat mich dieser Tage etlichemal 
sehr angenehm beschiiftigt ; er hiitte aber fast mein Christen- 
tum wankend gemacht, das, wie sie wissen, alle Krifte der 
Hille nicht haben bewegen kénnen.” 

427. Sept., 1789.—An Lotte. 

“ Die Mohammedaner, wenn sie beten, kehren ihr Gesicht 
nach Mecca ;—ich werde mir hier einen Katheder anschaffen, 
wo ich das meinige gegen Rudolstadt wenden kann, denn 
dort ist meine Religion und mein Prophet.” 

470. Dez., 1789.—An Lotte. 

“ Wenn noch mehrere Sympathien kommen, so werde ich 
in der Zukunft etwas aufzukliren finden! Thr fangt mit 
dem Glauben an Sympathie an und werdet als Christinnen 
aufhéren. Ich erschrecke schon davor.” 

477. Jan., 1790.—An Lotte. 

Mentions probable death of his mother, but makes no 
reference to immortality. 

481. Jan,, 1790.—An seinen Vater. 

“Dank sei der giitigen Vorsicht, die uns die liebe, theuere 
Mutter unsrer Jugend rettet und erhilt. . . . Der Himmel 
segne Sie mit tausendfiltigem Segen, bester Vater, und 
schenke meiner theueren Mutter ein heitres schmerzensfreies 
Leben. Darum bittet mit vollem Herzen 8S.” 

508. Marz, 1790.—An Korner. 
Describing Schiller’s marriage: “ Noch unterwegs war die 
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Trauung in einer Dorfkirche bei Jena bei verschlossenen 
Thiiren von einem Kantischen Theologen (dem Adjunct 
Schmidt) verrichtet ; ein sehr kurzweiliger Auftritt fiir mich.” 


518. Mai, 1790.—An seinen Vater. 

“In der That ist uns die Gesundheit der lieben Mama ein 
wahres und ganz unverhofftes Geschenk des Himmels, fiir 
das wir ihm nicht genug danken kénnen.” 


519. Mai, 1790.—An Caroline von Wolzogen. 

“Komm also, wenn Du es irgend nur machen kannst, 
auf Pfingsten—mit dem heiligen Geist.” 
525. Juni, 1790.—An seine Eltern. 

“Fir die Besserung der 1. Mama sei dem guten Gott 
herzlich gedankt. Méchte er Ihnen beiden die Gesundheit 
auf die spitesten Tage verlingern !” 

569. Mai, 1791.—An Kérner. 

A propos of his dangerous attack of asthma during which he 
was twice thought to be near death: “ Ueberhaupt hat dieser 
schreckhafte Anfall mir innerlich sehr gut gethan. Ich habe 
dabei mehr als einmal dem Tod ins Gesicht gesehen, und 
mein Muth ist dadurch gestirkt worden. Den Dienstag 
besonders glaubte ich nicht zu iiberleben ; jeden Augenblick 
fiirchtete ich der schrecklichen Miihe des Athemholens zu 
unterliegen ; die Stimme hatte mich schon verlassen, und 
zitternd konnte ich bloss schreiben, was ich gern sagen 
wollte. Darunter waren auch einige Worte an Dich, die ich 
jetztals ein Denkmal dieses traurigen Augenblickes aufbewahre. 
Mein Geist war heiter, und alles Leiden, was ich in diesem 
Momente fiihlte, verursachte der Anblick, der Gedanke an 
meine gute Lotte, die den Schlag nicht wiirde iiberstanden 
haben.” (Where is this note to Kérner?) Of contem- 
porary letters the above has the most—in fact, about the 
only—reference to the danger of death and S.’s spiritual 
condition. 
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615. Juli, 1792.—An Géschen. 

“ Wenn der liebe Gott nicht mich selbst stecken lisst.” 
627. Okt., 1792.—An Géschen. 

Speaking of a proposed History of the Reformation: “Ich 
muss gestehen, dass es mir leid thun wiirde, wenn diese herr- 
liche Gelegenheit, auf die Vorstellungsart der ganzen deut- 
schen Nation von ihrem Religionsbegriff zu wirken und durch 
dieses einzige Buch vielleicht eine wichtige Revolution in 
Glaubenssachen vorzubereiten, nicht benutzt werden sollte.” 


646. Feb., 1793.—An Koérner. 

Touching Kant’s Philosophische Religionslehre: “Die 
scharfsinnigste Exegesis des Christlichen Religionsbegriffs 
aus philosophischen Griinden. K., wie Du schon mehrmals an 
ihm hast merken kénnen, liebt sehr Schriftstellen einen phil- 

f osophischen Sinn zu geben. Es ist ihm, wie man bald sieht, 
H nicht sowohl darum zu thun, die Autoritat der Schrift dadurch 
be zu unterstiitzen, als vielmehr die Resultate des philosophischen 
F Denkens dadurch an die Kindervernunft anzukniipfen und 
tf gleichsam zu popularisieren. Er scheint mir von einem 
. Grundsatz dabei geleitet zu werden, den Du sehr liebst : das 
: Vorhandene nicht wegzuwerfen, so lange noch eine Realitit 
fj davon zu erwarten ist, sondern es vielmehr zu veredeln. Ich 
oe achte diesen Grundsatz sehr, und du wirst sehen dass K. 
"i ihm Ehre macht. Aber ob er iiberhaupt wohl daran gethan 
1 hat, die Christlichen Religion durch philosophische Griinde 
: zu unterstiitzen, zweifle ich sehr. Alles was man von der 
i bekannten Beschaffenheit der Religionsvertheidiger erwarten 
} kann, ist dass sie die Unterstiitzung annehmen, die philoso- 
phischen Griinde aber wegwerfen werden, und so hat K. dann 
weiter nichts gethan, als das morsche Gebiiude der Dummheit 
geflickt.” 
668. Juli, 1793.—An Korner. 
_ Speaking of Lotte’s danger in illness: “Ich brauchte oft 
* den ganzen Beystand der Philosophie um bei dem Anblick 
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meiner leidenden Lotte und beim Gefiihl meiner eigenen 
verfallenden Gesundheit frischen Mut zu behalten.” (Noth- 
ing, however, of religion.) : 
670. Juli, 1793.—An den Herzog von Augustenburg. 

Discussing the French revolution, and the evils of unre- 
strained nature: “Auf den Karakter wird bekanntlich durch 
Berichtigung der Begriffe und durch Reinigung der Gefiihle 
gewirkt. Jenes ist das Geschift der philosophischen, dieses 
vorzugsweise der aesthetischen Kultur. Aufklirung der 
Begriffe kann es allein nicht ausrichten, denn von dem Kopf ist 
noch ein gar weiter Weg zu dem Herzen. . . Das dringendere 
Bediirfnis unsers Zeitalters scheint mir die Veredlung der 
Gefihle und die sittliche Reinigung des Willens zu sein, denn 
fiir die Aufklairung des Verstandes ist schon sehr viel gethan 
worden. Es fehlt uns nicht sowohl an der Kenntnis der 
Wahrheit und des Rechtes als an der Wirksamkeit dieser 
Erkenntnis zu Bestimmung des Willens,—nicht sowohl an 
Licht als an Wiirme, nicht sowohl an philosophische als an 
aesthetische Kultur. Diese letztere halte ich fiir das wirk- 
samste Instrument der Karakterbildung und zugleich fiir das- 
jenige, welches von dem politischen Zustand volkommen un- 
abhingig und also ohne Hiilfe des Staats zu erhalten ist.” 
(Here, too, nothing of religion.) 

693. Nov., 1793.—An den Herzog von Augustenburg. 

“ Nirgends aber offenbart sich die wohlthitige V eriinderung 
der Empfindungsart deutlicher als in der heitern und lachen- 
den Gestalt, welche, nach Erwachung des Schénheitstriebs, 
Religion und Sitten annehmen. Furcht ist der Geist aller 
Gottesverehrung ehe der Geschmack die Gemiither in Frei- 
heit setzt. Es ist blos ihre Macht, wodurch sich Gétter und 
Dimonen dem kindischen Alter der Menschheit verkiindigen 
und dem Sklaven der Bediirfnisse ist alles Machtige zugleich 
schrecklich. Ein knechtisches Zagen ist seine Andacht, 
sein Gottesdienst ist finster und nicht selten fiirchterlich. 
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So wie aber der Sinn fiir Schénheit erwacht und der verzagte 
Erhaltungstrieb nicht mehr ausschliessend und allein den 
Maasstab der Beurtheilung hergiebt, so verbessern sich auch 
die Vorstellungen von den Géttern und der Mensch fiangt 
an, in ein edleres Verhiltnis zu denselben zu treten. Weil 
sie nicht mehr als blosse Naturkrifte auf ihn stiirmen, so 
gewinnt er Raum sie mit ruhigem Blick der Betrachtung zu 
fixieren. Sie werfen die Gespensterlarven ab, womit sie seine 
Kindheit erschreckt hatten, und iiberraschen ihn mit einem 
veredelten Bildes seiner selbst. Das gittliche Ungeheuer des 
Morgenlanders, das blos mit der blinden Stiirke des Raubthiers 
die Welt verwaltete, zieht sich in der griechischen Phantasie 
in die freundliche Form der Menschheit zusammen und selbst 
der Vater der Gétter muss seine plumpe Titankraft mit 
Schénheit vertauschen um den Geschmack eines feinern V olkes 
zu gewinnen, den nur die Form, nicht mehr die blosse Materie 
befriedigen kann.” 
694. Dez., 1793.—An den Herzog von Augustenburg. 
“Tech bekenne gleich vorliufig, dass ich im Hauptpunkt 
der Sittenlehre vollkommen Kantisch denke . . . Gut ist, was 
nur darum geschieht, weil es gut ist.”—F rom the same letter, 
p- 401. “Zur Ehre der menschlichen Natur lisst sich an- 
nehmen, dass kein Mensch so tief sinken kann, um das Bése 
blos deswegen, weil es bése ist, vorzuziehen, sondern dass 
jeder ohne Unterschied das Gute vorziehen wiirde, weil es 
das Gute ist, wenn es nicht zufilligerweise das Angenehme 
ausschlésse oder das Unangenehme nach sich zége.”—F urther, 
from the same letter, p. 408. “Ebenso wie der Wahnsin- 
nige, der seinen nahen Paroxysmus ahndet, alle Messer ent- 
fernt und sich freiwillig den Banden darbeitet, um fiir die 
Verbrechen seines kranken Gehirns nicht im gesunden Zu- 
stand verantwortlich zu sein, eben so sind auch wir verpflich- 
tet, uns in den freien Intervallen durch Religion und durch 
aesthetische Tugend zu binden, damit unsere Leidenschaft 
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nicht in den Perioden ihrer Herrschaft gegen die Weltord- 
nung rase. 

Ich habe hier nicht ohne Absicht Religion und Geschmack 
in Eine Klasse gesetzt, weil Beide das Verdienst gemein 
haben, zu einem Surrogat der wahren Tugend zu dienen, und 
die Gesetzmiissigkeit der Handlungen da zu sichern, wo die 
Pflichtmissigkeit der Gesinnungen nicht zu hoffen ist. Obgleich 
derjenige im Range der Geister unstreitig eine héhere Stelle 
verdiente, der weder die Reize der Schénheit noch den Glau- 
ben an eine Vorsehung und Unsterblichkeit néthig hiitte, um 
sich in allen Vorfiillen des Lebens der Pilicht gemiiss zu be- 
tragen, so néthigen doch die bekannten Schriinken der Mensch- 
heit selbst den rigidesten Ethiker, von der Strenge seines 
Systems in der Anwendung etwas nachzulassen, wenn er dem- 
selben gleich in der Theorie nichts vergeben darf, und das ~ 
Wohl der Welt, das durch unsre zufillige Tugend gar iibel 
besorgt sein wiirde, noch zur Sicherheit an den beiden starken 
Ankern, der Religion und dem Geschmack, zu bevestigen. 

- Und zwar scheinen sich beide, wenn ich anders meinen 
Erfahrungen trauen darf, in den Menschen und in das Men- 
schengeschlecht so zu theilen, dass die Religion demjenigen 
ihre Arme offnet, an dem die Schéinheit verloren ist. Da nehm- 
lich, wo keine esthetische Kultur den innern Sinn aufge- 
schlossen, und den dussern beruhigt hat, und die edleren 
Empfindungen des Verstandes und Herzens die gemeinen 
Bediirfnisse der Sinne noch nicht eingeschrinkt haben, oder 
in Lagen wo auch die grésste Verfeinerung des Geschmacks 
den sinnlichen Trieb nicht verhindern kann, auf eine mate- 
rielle Befriedigung zu dringen—da ist es die Religion, die 
auch dem sinnlichen Trieb noch ein Object anweist, und ihm 
Sir die Opfer die er der Tugend zu bringen hat, hier oder dort 
eine Entschidigung zusichert. In diesen Fall aber kommen wir 
alle, nur mit dem Unterschied, dass der rohe Mensch sich un- 
aufhirlich, der verfeinerte nur momentweise darin befindet.” 
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Still further in the same letter, p. 410: “ Wo das Vermigen 
der Empfindungen aufhért, da ist kein Tausch der Empfin- 
dungen méglich, und den Trieb zu unterdriicken, den wir 
nicht mehr befriedigen kénnen, ist alles was uns iibrig bleibt. 
Dies ist aber nur durch die gewaltsamste aller Abstractionen 
und durch eine Kraftiusserung méglich, deren die gemischte 
Natur des Menschen kaum fihig ist. . . . Da nun zu dieser 
Gemiithsoperation eine Kraft erfordert wird, deren nur die 
wenigsten Menschen, und diese wenigen auch nur in ihren 
gliicklichsten Momenten fahig sind, so werden wir wohl thun, 
fiir diesen dussersten Fall Religionsideen in Bereitschaft zu 
halten, um dem unabweisbaren Lebenstrieb in einer andern 
Ordnung der Dinge eine Befriedigung versichern zu kinnen. 
Die Religion ist dem sinnlichen Menschen, was der Geschmack 
dem verfeinerten, der Geschmack ist fiir das gewohnliche Leben 
was die Religion fiir die Extremitdt. An eine dieser beide 
Stiitzen aber, wo nicht lieber an beide, miissen wir uns halten, 
so lange wir keine Gotter sind. 

Schon ein fliichtiger Blick in die gegenwirtige moralische 
Verfassung der Welt bestitigt mir meine Bemerkung. Be- 
trachten wir die Masse des Volkes ; seine Religion ist das Gegen- 
gewicht seiner Leidenschaften, wo kein iiusserer Widerstand 
ihre Stirke bricht. Der gemeine Mann wird sich vieles nur 
als Christ verbieten, was er als Mensch sich erlaubt hiitte. 
Betrachten wir die feineren Klassen : sie sind gesittet, aber 
nicht sittlich. . . . . Ich zweifle nicht, dass es unter beiden 
Klassen Beispiele wahrer Tugend giebt, aber ich fiirchte sehr, 
dass sie zu den Ausnahmen und nicht zu der Regel gehéren. 
In Frankreich hat nun eine Erschiitterung zugleich die Reli- 
gion umgestiira und den Geschmack der Verwilderung zum 
Preis gegeben, und es fehit viel dass der Karakter der Nation 
soweit aufgebaut ware, um dieser. Stiitzen zu entbehren. Die 
Zeit wird lehren, was geschehen wird.” 
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832. Marz, 1795.—An Goethe. 

“ Religiése Schwiirmerey ist und kann nur Gemiithern 
eigen sein, die beschauend und miissig in sich selbst ver- 
sinken, und nichts scheint mir weniger Ihr Casus zu sein als 
dieses.” 

848. Mai, 1795.—An Erhard. 

“Gliihend fiir die Idee der Menschheit, giitig und mensch- 
lich gegen den einzelnen Menschen, und gleichgiiltig gegen 
das ganze Geschlecht, wie es wirklich vorhanden ist—das 
ist mein Wahlspruch.” 


891. Aug., 1795.—An Goethe. 

“Der Uebergang von der Religion iiberhaupt zu der 
Christlichen durch die Erfahrung der Siinde ist meisterhaft 
gedacht” (speaking of the 6th Book of Wilhelm Meister). 

“Stellen, an denen, wie ich fiirchte, ein Christliches 
Gemiith eine zu leichtsinnige Behandlung tadeln kénnte. . . . 
Dies wenige iiber das, was Sie gesagt und angedeutet. Dieser 
Gegenstand ist aber von einer solchen Art, dass man auch 
iiber das, was nicht gesagt ist, zu sprechen versucht wird— 
denn mir diucht dass iiber das Eigenthiimliche Christlicher 
Religion und Christlicher Religions Schwdrmerei noch zu wenig 
gesagt sei; dass dasjenige, was diese Religion einer schénen 
Seele sein kann, oder vielmehr was eine schéne Seele daraus 
machen kann, noch nicht genug angedeutet sei. Ich finde 
in der Christlicher Religion virtualiter die Anlage zu dem 
Hiéchsten und Edelsten, und die verschiedenen Erscheinungen 
derselben im Leben scheinen mir blos deswegen so widrig 
und abgeschmacht, weil sie verfehlte Darstellung dieses 
Hochsten sind. Hilt man sich an den eigenthiimlichen 
Charakterzug des Christentums, der es von allen monotheist- 
ischen Religionen unterscheidet, so liegt er in nichts Anderem, 
als in der Aufhebung des Gesetzes oder des Kantischen 
Imperativs, an dessen Stelle das Christentum eine freie Nei- 
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gung gesetzt haben will. Es ist also in seiner reinen Form 
Darstellung schéner Sittlichkeit oder der Menschwerdung des 
Heiligen und in diesem Sinne die einzige «sthetische Re- 
ligion ; daher ich es mir auch erklire, warum diese Religion 
bei der weiblichen Natur so viel Gliick gemacht, und nur in 
Weibern noch in einer gewissen ertriiglichen Form ange- 
troffen wird. Doch ich mag in einem Brief iiber diese 
kitzliche Materie nichts weiter vorbringen, und bemerke 
blos noch, dass ich diese Seite ein wenig hiitte mégen klingen 
héren.” 

957. Nov., 1795.—An Goethe. 

“Die Stolbergische Vorrede ist wieder etwas Horribles. 
So eine vornehme Seichtigkeit, eine anmassungsvolle Impo- 
tenz, und die gesuchte, offenbar nur gesuchte Frémmelei— 
auch in einer Vorrede zum Plato Jesum Christum zu loben!” 


1025. Mirz., 1796.—An seinen Vater. Referring to the 
health of his mother and his sister : 

“Hier kann ich nichts als wiinschen und bitten, dass der 
Himmel alles noch gut lenken mége.” (Several such expres- 
sions in former letters—perhaps six in all—which seem to 
be pro forma, I have not copied.)—“Aber was fiir eine 
Wohlthat von Gott ist es wieder, dass die gute, liebe Mutter 
noch Stiirke.... hat. In solehen Ziigen erkenne ich eine gute 
Vorsicht, die iiber uns waltet, und mein Herz ist aufs innigste 
davon gerithrt.” ... “Der Himmel erhalte Sie, und mache es 


‘ mit uns allen besser als wir gegenwartig hoffen kinnen.” 


1062. Juli, 1796.—An Goethe. A propos of Wilhelm 
Meister, Book 8 : 

“Aber im Ernste—woher mag es kommen, dass Sie einen 
Menschen haben erziehen und fertig machen kénnen, ohne 
auf Bediirfnisse zu stossen, denen die Philosophie nur be- 
gegnen kann? Ich bin iiberzeugt, dass dies nur der 
zsthetischen Richtung zuzuschreiben ist, die Sie in dem 
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ganzen Romane genommen. Innerhalb der ssthetischen 
Geistesstimmung regt sich kein Bediirfnis nach jenen Trost- 
griinden, die aus der Speculation geschépfi werden miissen ; 
sie hat Selbststaindigkeit, Unendlichkeit in sich; nur wenn 
sich das Sinnliche und das Moralische im Menschen feind- 
lich entgegenstreben, muss bei der reinen Vernunft Hilfe 
gesucht werden. Die gesunde und schéne Natur braucht, 
wie Sie selbst sagen, keine Moral, kein Naturrecht, keine 
politische Metaphysik. Sie hiitten auch eben so gut hinzu- 
setzen kénnen, sie braucht keine Gottheit, keine Unsterblich- 
keit um sich zu stiitzen und zu halten. Jene drei Punkte, 
um die zuletzt alle Spekulation sich dreht, geben einem 
sinnlich ausgebildeten Gemiith zwar Stoff zu einem poetischen 
Spiel, aber sie kénnen nie zu ernstlichen Angelegenheiten 
und Bediirfnissen werden.” 


1064. 11 Juli, 1796.—An Korner. A propos of the birth 
of Schiller’s son, Ernst : 
“Um Euch zu Gevattern zu bitten, dazu sind wir simtlich 
zu schlechte Christen.” 


1099. Sept., 1796.—An Elisabeth Schiller. A propos of 
the death of S.’s father : 

“Auch wenn ich nicht einmal daran denke, was der gute, 
verewigte Vater mir und uns allen gewesen ist, so kann ich 
mir nicht ohne wehmiitige Beriihrung den Beschluss eines so 
bedeutenden und thatenvollen Lebens denken, das ihm Gott 
8o lange und mit solcher Gesundheit fristete, und das er so 
redlich und ehrenvoll verwaltete. . . . Unserm theuren Vater 
ist wohl und wir alle miissen und werden ihm folgen. . . . 
Vor fiinf und sechs Jahren hat es nicht geschienen dass Ihr, 
meine Lieben, nach einem solchen Verluste noch einen Freund 
an einem Bruder finden, dass ich den lieben Vater noch 
iiberleben wiirde. Gott hat es anders gefiigt, und er génnt 
mir noch die Freude Euch etwas sein zu k6énnen.” 
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There are no other religious allusions in the letters of this 
time. 
One or two “Gott weiss” or “Gott gebe nur” not specifi- 
cally noted in letters 1054-1424. 
1183. April, 1797.—An Goethe. 

“ Thre Entdeckungen in den fiinf Biichern Mosis belustigen 
mich sehr. Schreiben Sie ja Ihre Gedanken auf; Sie méchten 
des Wegs so bald nicht wieder kommen. Soviel ich mich 
erinnere, haben Sie schon vor etlichen und zwanzig Jahren 
mit dem neuen Testament Krieg gehabt. Ich muss gestehen 
dass ich in allem was historisch ist, den Unglauben zu jenen 
Urkunden gleich so entschieden mitbringe, dass mir Ihre 
Zweifel an einem Einzelnen Factum noch sehr raisonable vor- 
kommen. Mir ist die Bibel nur wahr wo sie naiv ist; in 
allem Andern, was mit einem eigentlichen Bewusstsein geschrie- 
ben ist, fiirchte ich einen Zweck wnd einen spdatern Ursprung.” 
1320. Mirz, 1798.—An Goethe. 

“ Es ist wirklich der Bemerkung werth, dass die Schlaff- 
heit iiber esthetische Dinge immer sich mit der moralischen 
Schlaffheit verbunden zeigt, und dass das reine strenge Stre- 
ben nach dem hohen Schénen, bei der héchsten Liberalitit 
gegen alles was Natur ist, den Rigorism im Moralischen bei 
sich fiihren wird. So deutlich scheiden sich die Reiche der 
Vernunft und des Verstandes, und diese Scheidung behauptet 
sich nach allen Wegen und Richtungen die der Mensch nur 
nehmen kann.” 

1430. Jan., 1799.—An Fichte. 

““Meinen besten Dank fiir Ihre Schrift,’ verehrtester 
Freund! Es ist gar keine Frage, dass Sie sich darin von der 
Beschuldigung des Atheismus vor jedem verstindigen Menschen 
villig gereinigt haben, und auch dem unverstindigen Philo- 


1 Appellation an das Publicum iiber die im Chursiichs. Confiscations- 
gericht ihm beigemessenen Aeusserungen. 
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sophen wird vermuthlich dadurch der Mund gestopft sein.” 

. . . Was meine besondere Meinung betrifft, so hitte ich 
allerdings gewiinscht, dass Sie Ihr Glaubensbekenntniss iiber 
die Religion in einer besonderen Schrift ruhig und selbst ohne 
die geringste Empfindlichkeit gegen das Siichsische Con- 
sistorium abgelegt hitten. Dagegen hiitte ich bewiesen . . . 
dass das Verbot Ihrer Schrift, selbst wenn sie wirklich athe- 
istisch wire, noch immer unstatthaft bleibe; denn eine 
aufgeklirte und gerechte Regierung kann keine theoretische 
Meinung, welche in einem gelehrten Werke fiir Gelehrte 
dargelegt wird, verbieten. Hierin wiirden Ihnen alle, auch 
die Philosophen von der Gegenpartei, beigetreten sein.” 
1749. Jan., 1802.—An Korner. 

“Es ist aber im Charakter der Deutschen, dass ihnen alles 
gleich fest wird, und dass sie die unendliche Kunst, sowie sie 
es bei der Reformation mit der Theologie gemacht, gleich 
in ein Symbolum hineinbannen miissen. Deswegen gereichen 
ihnen selbst treffliche Werke zum Verderben, weil sie gleich 
fiir heilig und ewig erklirt werden, und der strebende 
Kiinstler immer darauf zuriickgewiesen wird. An diese Werke 
nicht religiés glauben, heisst Ketzerei, da doch die Kunst 
iiber allen Werken ist.” 

1767. Feb., 1802.—An Korner. 

“Was du iiber die Ausfiille gegen die christliche Religion 
in meinem Gedicht' anmerkst, ist gegriindet ; auch meinte ich 
vorziiglich diese Stelle als ich Dir schrieb, dass dem Gedicht 
noch die letzte Hand fehle.” 

1776. Marz, 1802.—An Goethe. 

“Tch lese eine Geschichte der Piipste von einem Eng- 
lander, der selbst ein Jesuit war, und der, indem er sich yon 
den Grundfesten des Papstthums aus den Quellen zu unter- 


'Der Siinger (or Die vier Weltalter) is unfortunately not preserved in 
the original form. 
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richten suchte, auf diesem Wege, wo er sich in seinem 
Glauben zu bevestigen meinte, das Gegenteil gefunden hat 
und der nun seine Gelehrsamkeit gegen das Papstthum an- 


* wendet. Durch ihre Consequenz sehr anziehende Geschichte, 


unendlich mannigfaltig und doch auf eine furchtbare Art 
identisch, weil alles Individuelle selbst in der idealen Einheit 
sich verliert.”’ 


1778. Miirz, 1802.—An Goethe. 

“Ich habe mich dieser Tage mit dem heiligen Bernhard 
beschiiftigt und mich sehr iiber diese Bekanntschaft gefreut ; 
es méchte schwer sein, in der Geschichte einen zweiten so 
weltklugen geistlichen Schuft aufzutreiben, der zugleich in 
einem so trefflichen Elemente sich befinde, um eine wiirdige 
Rolle zu spielen. Er war das Orakel seiner Zeit, und beherr- 
schte sie, ob er gleich, und eben darum weil er bloss ein 
Privatmann blieb, und andere auf dem bestem Posten stehen 
liess. Piibste waren seine Schiiler und Kénige seine Krea- 
turen. Er hasste wnd unterdriickte nach Vermégen alles 
Strebende und befoirderte die dickste Ménchsdummheit ; auch 
war er selbst nur ein Ménchskopf und besass nichts als 
Klugheit und Heucheley ; aber es ist eine Freude ihn ver- 
herrlicht zu sehen.” 


1784. April, 1802.—An Luise Frankh (S.’s sister.) Of the 
illness of S.’s mother : 

“In meinem Hause geht es gottlob wieder gut... . 
Umarme die liebe Mutter aufs herzlichste und sag’ ihr dass ich 
den innigsten Anteil an ihrem Leiden nehme und die besten 
Wiinsche fiir sie zam Himmel sende.” 


1785. April, 1802.—An Korner. 

“Vielleicht beschert mir der Himmel unterdessen auch 
ein paar gute Gedanken.” (‘Der Himmel’ does not neces- 
sarily mean much.) 


| 
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1796. Mai, 1802.—An Frankh (S.’s brother-in-law). On 
the death of S.’s mother : 

“ Mége der Himmel der theueren Abgeschiedenen alles 
mit reichen Zinsen vergelten, was sie im Leben gelitten und 
fiir die ihrigen gethan. Wahrlich, sie verdiente es, liebende 
und dankbare Kinder zu haben, denn sie war selbst eine 
gute Tochter.” 

1900. Sept., 1803.—An Korner. 

“Deine Schilderung von Herdern stellt ihn mir ganz dar, 
er ist zu einem vornehmen katholischen Priilaten geboren, 
genialisch flach und oratorisch geschmeidig, wo er gefallen 
will.” 


1901. Sept., 1803.—An W. von Humboldt. On the death 
of H.’s son: 

“Die Nachricht hat uns beide aufs innigste betriibt, und 
ich gestehe gern, dass ich keinen Trost dagegen weiss, als 
den die Zeit, die alle Wunden endlich heilt, herbeifiihren 
wird. Jetzt kann ich nur dariiber mit Ihnen klagen und 
Thren ganzen Kummer mit Ihnen theilen.” 


1902. Nov., 1803.—An Goethe. 

“ Frau von Staél ist wirklich in Frankfurt und wir diirfen 
sie bald hier erwarten. Wenn sie nur deutsch versteht, so 
zweifle ich nicht, dass wir iiber sie Meister werden, aber 
unsere Religion in franzisischen Phrasen ihr vorzutragen und 
gegen ihre franzésische Volubilitét aufzukommen ist eine 
harte Aufgabe.” 

1930. Jan., 1804.—An Reinwalds. 

“Der Tod des guten Herzogs von M. hat uns recht 
betriibt. Ich hatte ihn in den letzten Zeiten so wahrhaft lieb 
gewonnen und er verdiente auch als ein guter Mensch Ach- 
tung und Liebe. Gebe der Himmel dass man im Meining- 
ischen Lande nicht Ursache habe diesen Verlust nochlange 
zu betrauern. ... Hier ist kiirzlich auch Herder ge- 
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storben, der ein wahrer Verlust, nicht nur fir uns, sondern 
fiir die ganze litterarische Welt ist. . . . Mége nur der 
Himmel uns und allen die uns werth sind, Leben und Gesund- 
heit fristen. Es giebt noch allerlei in der Welt zu thun, und 
ich méchte es wenigstens erleben, meine Kinder soweit 
gebracht zu sehen, dass sie sich durch die Welt gut helfen 


kénnen.” 


1949. (Feb. 2) 1804.—An Goethe. 

“ Entschuldigen Sie mich also, mein theuer Freund, mit 
der evangelisch christlichen Liebe, die ich Ihnen in dhnlichen 
Fiillen gleichermassen bereit halten will.” 

1987. Juli 16, 1804.—An Zelter. 

Zelter wanted to set up a Kunstakademie or something 
of the sort. ‘Dass es hohe Zeit ist, etwas fiir die Kunst zu 
thun, fiihlen wenige, aber dass es mit der Religion so nicht 
bleiben kann, wie es ist, lésst sich allen begreiflich machen. 
Und da man sich schimt selbst Religion zu haben und fiir 
aufgeklirt passieren will, so muss man sehr froh sein, der 
Religion von der Kunst aus zu Hiilfe kommen zu kimnen. 

Die ganze Sache wiirde daher gleich ein bessers Ansehen 
bekommen, wenn die erste Anregung von der kirchlichen und 
pulitischen Seite herkiime. ... Berlin hat in den dunklen 
Zeiten des Aberglaubens zuerst die Fackel einer verniinftigen 
Religionsfreiheit angeziindet ; dieses war damals ein Ruhm 
und ein Bediirfnis. Jetzt in Zeiten des Unglaubens ist ein 
andrer Ruhm zu erlangen, ohne den ersten einzubiissen. . . . 
es gebe nun auch die Wirme zu dem Lichte, und veredle den 
Protestantismus, dessen Metropole es einmal zu sein bestimmt 
ist. ... 

Es ist jetzt eben der rechte Zeitmoment zu einer solchen 
Unternehmung in den Brandenburgischen Landen. Man will 
die Akademie, man will die Universitat in Aufnahme brin- 
gen, . . . so soll etwas fiir das Geistige, fiir dass Sittliche 
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geschehen ; ja, der Geist der Zeit verlangt es, da sich der 
Catholicism in Frankreich neu constituiert, dass auch im 
Protestantischen an die Religion gedacht werde, und selbst 
die Philosophie nahm diese Richtung. . . . 

Kann ich selbst auf irgend eine Art dabei zu brauchen 
sein, so ziihlen Sie auf meine Bereitwilligkeit.” 


Addendum. 


587a. Nov. 1791.—An Niethammer. 

“Gebe iibrigens der Himmel dass keine Wirtembergische 
Kanzel Sie uns vor der Zeit entfiihre ; das wiirde nicht sehr 
geschickt sein, mich mit dem lieben Christentum auszusihnen, das 
unter uns gesagt so wenig mehr bei mir zu verlieren hat.” 
April, 1805.—An Chr. Reinhart. 

“Tch bitte Gott, dass wir in dieser Welt noch einmal 
zusammen kommen.” 


II. Prose Essays, Histories, and the Like. 


The following extracts from Schiller’s prose are cited by 
volume and page from Bellermann’s edition of Schiller’s 
works. 

Bericht iiber Mitschiiler und iiber sich selbst. 1774. 

“Teh fiihle mich zu klein, zu urteilen, ob jener das Chris- 
tentum hochschiitze und ausiibe, ob es dieser verachte, ob er 
es fliehe ; ich sehe es als ein Werk an, welches nur gittliche 
Allmacht, nur gottliche Allwissenheit ausfiihren kénnen. 
Wie wird aber derjenige die Pflichten gegen andere be- 
obachten, wann er sie an Gott vernachlissigt ?”—13, 414. 


Also many notes like this : 

“Er ist ein wiirdiger Bewunderer seines Fiirsten, ein 
wirdiger Diener Gottes und verdient das Schicksal dessen 
Vorteile er bisher auf das edelste erhoben hat.’”’—13, 421. 

“Es ist Ihnen bekannt, mit wieviel Munterkeit ich die 
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Wissenschaft der Rechte angenommen habe; . . . aber weit 
gliicklicher wiirde ich mich halten, wann ich solches [i. ¢., 
meinem Fiirsten, meinem Vaterland dienen] als Gottesge- 
lehrter ausfiihren kénnte.”—13, 428. 

Schulrede: Gehdrt allzuviel Giite, Leutseligkeit und grosse 
Freigebigkeit im engsten Verstand zur Tugend ?—1779. 

Socrates.—“Ich sehe den erhabensten Geist, den je das 
Altertum gebar, dem nie dimmerte der Offenbarung Gottes 
ein blasser Widerstrahl ; er hat den Giftbecher in der Hand 
—hier Liebe zum Leben, . . . dort zum Pfade héherer 
Seligkeit ein zitternder Schein. . . Was wird Sokrates 
wihlen? Das Weiseste. . . . Entschieden—getrunken das 
Gift—Tod—Unsterblichkeit—seine Lehre miichtig versie- 
gelt !— Héchster Kampf—hichster Verstand—erhabenste 
Liebe—erhabenste Tugend! Erhabner nichts unter hohem, 
bestirntem Himmel vollbracht !”—13, 430. 

* Virtue.—*“ Was ist also das Wesen der Tugend? Nichts 
anders als Liebe zur Gliickseligkeit, geleitet durch den Ver- 
stand. Tugend ist das harmonische Band von Liebe und 
Weisheit.”—13, 430. 

- God the Creator.—“ Und was anders wenn ich hinaufstaune 
an das héchste Urbild der Tugend? Was war’s, das den 
Weisesten leitete, eine Welt aus dem Chaos zu erheben? 
Unendliche Liebe! . . . So ist also Liebe und Weisheit das 
Wesen Gottes in Beziehung auf seine Geschépfe, Tugend ist 
Nachahmerin Gottes, Tugend ist das harmonische Band von 
Liebe und Weisheit.” 

' Jesus.—“ Und was sagt von der Tugend der grosse Lehrer 
der Menschen? Sie ist Liebe zu Gott und der Menschen. 
Wer kann Gott lieben ohne Weisheit? Wer Menschen 
lieben ohne Verstand? Wiederum Tugend, &c. .. . So 
spricht der Gesetzgeber aus den Donnern von Sina! So der 

Gottmensch auf dem Tabor! So Religion, Sittenlehre, Phi- 

losophie und aller Weisen einstimmiger Mund !””—13, 431. 
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“Siehe an das grosse Urbild der Herablassung! (Leut- 
seligkeit ist beim Unendlichen Herablassung.) Hiilt nicht 
des Ewigen Majestit auch den erhabensten Menschengeist, den 
je ein Kérper umgab, in heiliger Nacht zuriick? Siehe an 
die heiligen Biicher. . . . Dieses Urbild nachahmen, ist 
Tugend. Allzu grosse Giite und Leutseligkeit ist nicht Nach- 
ahmung Gottes, nicht Tugend. Sie ist mit Liebe aber nicht 
mit Weisheit im Bund.”—13, 433. 

God’s Wisdom.—“ Wir Menschen richten blos die Aus- 
senseite der That, wir messen nach den Folgen allein. Aber 
wie anders gestaltet sie sich vor jenem Richter, der den 
Gedanken, eh’ er geboren war, sah, und eh’ er vollbracht war, 
belohnte oder verdammte ! 


‘ Wie kriimmen vor dem der Tugenden héchste 
Sich ins kleine! Wie fleugt ihr Wesen verstiiiibt in die Luft aus! 
Einige werden belohnt—die meisten werden vergeben.’ ”’ 


(A favorite passage of Schiller from Klopstock.)—13, 434. 
. Love and Wisdom.—“ Und du, gleichen Adels mit ihr, 
gleich ewig im Unendlichen mit ihr, Weisheit, schénste 
Gespielin der Liebe, die du bist das Hauchen der gittlichen 
Kraft! Weisheit, dich bet’ ich an!... Beuge dich nieder, 
grosse, unendliche Natur! Durch die Weisheit bist du so 
meisterhaft zusammengefiiget. Durch sie lebt dein ewiges 
Uhrwerk.... Beuge dich nieder, 0 Mensch, erkenne die 
Wiirde der Weisheit! Durch sie umfassest du das Meister- 
werk Gottes! Durch sie durchdringet dein gottgeadelter 
Geist des Schépfers grossherrlichen Plan, durch sie ahmest 
du den Fiirchterlichherrlichen nach. Beuge dich nieder! 
Erkenne die Wiirde der Weisheit! Betet an vor der Weis- 
heit!... Betet an vor der Tugend !”—13, 435. 

(All of which closes with a sickening laudation of Fran- 
ziska von Hohenheim.) 

Schulrede : Die Tugend in ihren Folgen betrachtet.—1780 : 
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“Denn wonach ringt die Seele des Jiinglings als nach 
diesem einigen Ziele, wenn sie den grossen Gedanken denkt, 
dass nur Tugend den Menschen zum Abglanz der unend- 
lichen Gottheit macht ?””—13, 437. 

“Ja, wenn wir dann noch hoher hinaufsteigen, wenn wir 
finden, dass alle Vollkommenheit der geistigen Wesen die 
Nachahmung, das Wohlgefallen, die Verherrlichung der Gott- 
heit zum jiussersten Ziele hat... .’—13, 43. 

Versuch iiber den Zusammenhang der tierischen Natur 
des Menschen mit seiner geistigen (grad. thesis). 1780.— 
“ Die Anzahl empfindender Wesen, die die ewige Liebe und 
Weisheit in ein gliickliches Dasein wollte gerufen haben. 
”—13, 464. 

Religion subject to necessity—“Aber dennoch schiitzt 
weder die héchste Tugend noch die tiefste Philosophie noch 
selbst die giéttliche Religion vor dem Gesetz der Notwendig- 
keit, ob sie schon ihre Anbeter auf dem einstiirzenden 
Holzstoss beseligen kann.”—13, 468. 

Divine Foresight.—“So heftig wirket die tierische Fiih- 
lung auf den Geist. So wachsam hat der Schépfer fiir die 
Erhaltung der Maschine gesorgt; die Pfeiler, auf denen sie 
ruht, sind die festeste, und die Erfahrung hat gelehrt, dass 
mehr das Ubermass als der Mangel der tierischen Empfin- 
dung verdorben hat.”—13, 469. 

Gods Grow.—Stiidte werden befestiget, Staaten errichtet, 
mit den Staaten entstehen biirgerliche Pflichten und Rechte, 
Kinste, Ziffern, Gesetzbiicher, schlaue Priester—und Gitter.” 
—13, 476. 

. Power of Religion.—Sollte, was noch mehr ist als alle 
Weisheit, sollte die Religion ihre Freunde so wenig gegen die 
Anfechtungen des Staubes beschiitzen kénnen?... Dieses 
nun ist eine unleugbare Wahrheit. Philosophie und noch 
weit mehr ein mutiger und durch die Religion erhobener Sinn 
sind fihig, den Einfluss der tierischen Sensationen, die das 
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Gemiit des Kranken bestiirmen, durchaus zu schwiichen und 
die Seele gleichsam aus aller Kohiirenz mit der Materie zu 
reissen. Der Gedanke an die Gottheit, die, wie durchs 
Universum, so auch im Tode webet, die Harmonie des 
vergangenen Lebens und die Vorgefiihle einer ewigen gliick- 
lichen Zukunft breiten ein volles Licht iiber alle ihre Begrifie, 
wenn die Seele des Thoren und Unglaubigen von allen 
jenen dunkeln Fiihlungen des Mechanismus umnachtet wird. 
Wenn auch unwillkiirliche Schmerzen dem Christen und 
Weisen sich aufdriingen (dann ist er weniger Mensch?) so 
wird er selbst das Gefiihl seiner zerfallenden Maschine in 
Wollust auflésen. 


‘The soul secure in her existence smiles, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements 
The wreck of Matter and the crush of Worlds.’ ”’ 


(Addison’s Cato. }—13, 489-90. 


Was kann eine gute stehende Schaubiihne eigentlich wirken ?— 
1784. 

Christian bigotry.—“ Christus’ Religion war das Feldge- 
schrei als man Amerika entvélkerte—Christus’ Religion zu 
verherrlichen, mordeten Damiens und Ravaillac und schoss 
Karl der Neunte auf die fliehenden Huguenotten zu Paris.— 
Wem aber wird es einfallen, die sanftmiitigste der Religionen 
einer Schandthat zu beziichtigen von der auch die rohe Tier- 
heit sich feierlich lossagen wiirde ?—13, 508. 

Die Schaubiihne als moralische Anstalt betrachtet—1784. 

Religion. —“ Derjenige, welcher zuerst die Bemerkung 
machte, dass eines Staats festeste Siiule Religion sei, dass 
ohne sie die Gesetze selbst ihre Kraft verlieren, hat vielleicht, 
ohne es zu wollen oder zu wissen, die Schaubiihne von ihrer 
edelsten Seite verteidigt. . . . Gesetze, wollte er sagen, drehen 
sich um verneinende Pflichten, Religion dehnt ihre Foderun- 
gen auf wirkliches Handeln aus. . . . Gesetze sind glatt und 
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geschmeidig, Religion bindet streng und ewig. Wenn wir 
nun aber auch voraussetzen wollten, was nimmermehr ist, 
wenn wir der Religion diese grosse Gewalt iiber jedes Men- 
schen Herz einriiumen, wird sie oder kann sie die ganze Bil- 
dung vollenden? ... Religion wirkt im ganzen mehr 
auf den sinnlichen Teil des Volks, sie wirkt vielleicht durch 
das Sinnliche allein so unfehlbar. Ihre Kraft ist dahin, 
wenn wir ihr dieses nehmen.... Religion ist dem gréssern 
Teile der Menschen nichts mehr, wenn wir ihre Bilder, ihre 
Probleme vertilgen, wenn wir ihre Gemiilde von Himmel 
und Hille zernichten, und doch sind es nur Gemiilde der 
Phantasie, Ritsel ohne Auflésung, Schreckbilder und Lock- 
ungen aus der Ferne.... Wenn keine Moral mehr gelehrt 
wird, keine Religion mehr Glauben findet, . . . wird uns 
Medea noch anschauern.”—13, 86-7. 

Toleration.—“ Wie allgemein ist nur seit wenigen Jahren 
die Duldung der Religionen und Sekten geworden! Noch 
ehe uns Nathan der Jude und Saladin der Sarazene beschiim- 
ten und die gittliche Lehre uns predigten, dass Ergebenheit 
in Gott von unserm Wihnen iiber Gott so gar nicht abhin- 
gig sei, ehe noch Joseph der Zweite die fiirchterliche Hyder 
des frommen Hasses bekiimpfte, pflanzte die Schaubiihne 
Menschlichkeit und Sanftmut in unser Herz; die abscheu- 
lichen Gemiilde heidnischer Pfaffenwut lehrten uns Religions- 
hass vermeiden ; in diesem schrecklichen Spiegel wusch das 
Christentum ihre Flecken ab.”—13, 93. 

Der Antikensaal zu Mannheim.—1784. 
| Intimations of Immortality.—“ Warum zielen alle redende 
und zeichnende Kiinste des Altertums so sehr nach Vered- 
lung? Der Mensch brachte hier etwas zu stande, das mehr 
ist, als er selbst war, das an etwas Grdsseres erinnert als seine 
Gattung ; beweist das vielleicht, dass er weniger ist, als er 
sein wird? So kénnte uns ja dieser allgemeine Hang nach 
Verschénerung jede Spekulation iiber die Fortdauer der Seele 
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ersparen. Wenn der Mensch nur Mensch bleiben sollte, 
bleiben kénnte, wie hiitte es jemals Gétter und Schépfer 
dieser Gitter gegeben ?”—13, 101. 

Philosophische Briefe. 

God, Immortality, Reason, Doubts.— Worauf griinden 
wir das Recht, den Anfang zu bejahen und das Ende zu ver- 
neinen? Das Aufhéren denkender Wesen, behauptet man, 
widerspricht der unendlichen Giite. Entstand denn diese 
unendliche Giite erst mit der Schépfung der Welt? Wenn 
es eine Periode gegeben hat, wo noch keine Geister waren, so 
war die unendliche Giite ja eine ganze vorhergehende Ewigkeit 
unwirksam? Wenn das Gebiude der Welt eine Vollkom- 
menheit des Schépfers ist, so fehlte ihm ja eine Vollkom- 
menheit vor Erschaffung der Welt? Aber eine solche Vor- 
aussetzung widerspricht der Idee des vollendeten Gottes, 
also war keine Schépfung.—Wo bin ich hingeraten? Schreck- 
licher Irrgang meiner Schliisse! Ich gebe den Schépfer 
auf, sobald ich an einen Gott glaube. Wozu brauche ich 
einen Gott, wenn ich ohne den Schodpfer ausreiche?” 

(Julius used to believe in immortality ; thought he must, 
because he saw it comfort deathbeds. But Raphael showed 
him that every false (?) religion did the same. Julius has 
resolved to trust Reason. ‘Alas, if she fails me!’)—13, 
105-6. 

Pantheism, Platonism.—“ Das Universum ist ein Gedanke 
Gottes. Nachdem dieses idealische Geistesbild in die Wirk- 
lichkeit hiniibertrat und die geborne Welt den Riss ihres 
Schépfers erfiillte, . . . so ist der Beruf aller denkenden 
Wesen, in diesem vorhandenen Ganzen die erste Zeichnung 
wiederzufinden, die Regel in der Maschine, die Einheit in 
der Zusammensetzung, das Gesetz in dem Phiinomen auf- 
zusuchen und das Gebiiude riickwiirts auf seinen Grundriss 
za iibertragen. Also gibt es fiir mich nur eine einzige Er- 
scheinung in der Natur, das denkende Wesen.”—13, 111. 
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(But this and what follows in the Theosophie des Julius is 
preceded by a preface representing it as something produced 
in youth and now overturned by Raphael. Nevertheless, 
perhaps it is fair to assume that these views were still cher- 
ished by Schiller.) 

\ Evidence of God in the Universe-—“Die grosse Zusam- 
mensetzung, die wir Welt nennen, bleibt mir jetzt nur 
merkwiirdig, weil sie vorhanden ist, mir die mannigfaltigen 
Ausserungen j jenes Wesens symbolisch zu bezeichnen. Alles 
in mir und ausser mir ist nur Hieroglyphe einer Kraft, 
die mir ihnlich ist. . . . Harmonie, Wahrheit, Ordnung, 
Schénheit, Vortrefilichkeit geben mir Freude, weil sie mich 
in den thiitigen Zustand ihres Erfinders versetzen, weil sie 
mir die Gegenwart eines verniinftig empfindenden Wesens 
verraten und meine Verwandtschaft mit diesem Wesen mich 
ahnden lassen.” —13, 112. 

' Immortality.—“ Ja, ich fange an zu glauben, dass sogar 
das kiinftige Schicksal des menschlichen Geistes im dunk- 
len Orakel der kérperlichen Schépfung vorher verkiindigt 
liegt. Jeder kommende Frihling . . . gibt mir Erliuterung 
iiber das ganze Riitsel des Todes und widerlegt meine iingst- 
liche Besorgnis eines ewigen Schlafes. . . . Wo ich einen 
Kérper entdecke, da ahnde ich einen Geist, wo ich Beweg- 
ung merke, da rate ich auf einen Gedanken. 


‘Wo kein Toter begraben liegt, wo kein Auferstehn wird’ 
(Klopstock )— 


redet ja noch die Allmacht durch ihre Werke zu mir, und 
so verstehe ich die Lehre von einer Allgegenwart Gottes.”— 
13, 112-113. 

Omnipotence.—“ Wir haben Begriffe von der Weisheit des 
héchsten Wesens, von seiner Giite, von seiner Gerechtigkeit, 
aber keinen von seiner Allmacht. Seine Allmacht zu be- 
zeichnen, helfen wir uns mit der stiickweisen Vorstellung 
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dreier Successionen: Nichts, sein Wille und Etwas. .. . 
Hatten wir eine Realidee seiner wirkenden Allmacht, so 
wiren wir Schépfer, wie er.” —13, 115. 

Love the Basis of Belief in God.—“ Ich bekenne es frei- 
miitig, ich glaube an die Wirklichkeit einer uneigenniitzigen 
Liebe. Ich bin verloren, wenn sie nicht ist; ich gebe die 
Gottheit auf, die Unsterblichkeit und die Tugend. Ich 
habe keinen Beweis fiir diese Hoffnungen mehr iibrig, wenn 
ich aufhére, an die Liebe zu glauben. Ein Geist, der sich 
allein liebt, ist ein schwimmender Atom im unermesslichen 
leeren Raume.”—13, 118. 

God. —“ Alle Vollkommenheiten im Universum sind 
vereinigt in Gott. Gott und Natur sind zwei Gréssen, die 
sich vollkommen gleich sind. 

Die ganze Summe von harmonischer Thiitigkeit, die in der 
gottlichen Substanz zusammen existiert, ist in der Natur, 
dem Abbilde dieser Substanz, zu unziihligen Graden und 
Massen und Stufen vereinzelt. Die Natur ist ein unendlich 
geteilter Gott. 

Wie sich im prismatischen Glase ein weiser Lichtstreif in 
sieben dunklere Strahlen spaltet, hat sich das gittliche Ich 
in zahllose empfindende Substanzen gebrochen. Wie sieben 
dunklere Strahlen in einen hellen Lichtstreif wieder zu- 
sammenschmelzen, wiirde aus der Vereinigung aller dieser 
Substanzen ein giéttliches Wesen hervorgeben.”—13, 120. 

“Die Anziehung der Elemente brachte die kérperliche 
Form der Natur zu stande. Die Anziehung der Geister. . . 
miisste endlich zu Aufhebung jener Trennung fiihren, oder 
Gott hervorbringen. Eine solche Anziehung ist die Liebe. 

Also Liebe ist die Leiter worauf wir emporsteigen zur 
Gottiihnlichkeit. 

Freundlos war der grosse Weltenmeister, 


Fiihlte Mangel ; darum schuf er Geister, 
Sel’ ge Spiegel seiner Seligkeit. 
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Fand das héchste Wesen schon kein Gleiches, 
Aus dem Kelch des ganzen Wesenreiches 
Schiumt ihm die Unendlichkeit.’ ’’ 
13, 121. 


The Founder of our Faith.—“ Lasst uns Schénheit und 
Freude pflanzen, so ernten wir Schénheit und Freude. Lasst 
uns helle denken, so werden wir feurig lieben. ‘Seid voll- 
kommen, wie euer Vater im Himmel vollkommen ist,’ sagt 


der Stifter unsers Glaubens. . . . 


‘ Wer die steile Sternenbahn 
Ging dir (Weisheit) heldenkiihn voran 
Zu der Gottheit Sitze ? 
Wer zerriss das Heiligtum, 
Zeigte dir Elysium, 
Durch des Grabes Ritze? 
‘ Lockte sie uns nicht hinein, 
Méchten wir unsterblich sein? 
Suchten auch die Geister 
Ohne sie den Meister? 
Liebe, Liebe leitet nur 
Zu dem Vater der Natur, 
Liebe nur, die Geister.’ 

“. . . Diese Philosophie hat mein Herz geadelt und die 
Perspektive meines Lebens verschénert.”—13, 122. 

God Must Be.—Sollten meine Ideen wohl schéner sein 
als die Ideen des ewigen Schipfers? Wie? Sollte der es 
wohl dulden, dass sein erhabenes Kunstwerk hinter den 
Erwarturigen eines sterblichen Kenners zuriickbliebe? Das 
eben ist die Feuerprobe seiner grossen Vollendung und der 
siisseste Triumph fiir den héchsten Geist, dass auch Fehl- 
schliisse und Tiuschung seiner Anerkennung nicht schaden, 
dass alle Schlangenkriimmungen der ausschweifenden Ver- 
nunft in die gerade Richtung der ewigen Wahrheit zuletzt 
einschlagen, zuletzt alle abtriinnigen Arme ihres Stromes 
nach der niimlichen Miindung laufen. Welche Idee erweckt 
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mir der Kiinstler, der, in tausend Kopien anders entstellt, 
in allen tausendfachen dennoch sich ihnlich bleibt, dem 
selbst die verwiistende Hand eines Stiimpers die Anbetung 
nicht entziehen kann !”—13, 123. 

“ Derjenige grosse Haushalter seiner Welt, der ungeniitzt 
keinen Splitter fallen, keine Liicke unbevélkert liisst,. . . 
der Laster und Thorheit zur Vortrefflichkeit noch endlich 
verarbeitet,. . . dieser erfinderische Geist sollte nicht auch 
den Irrtum zu seinen grossen Zwecken verbrauchen ?’’— 
13, 125. 

God is Love.—*“ Vier Elemente sind es, woraus alle Geister 
schépfen: ihr Ich, die Natur, Gott und die Zukunft. Alle 
mischen sie millionenfach anders . . .; aber eine Wahrheit 
ist es, die gleich einer festen Achse gemeinschaftlich durch 
alle Religionen und alle Systeme geht: ‘ Niihert euch dem 
Gott, den ihr meinet.’ ”’—13, 126. 

Vom Erhabenen.—1793. 

Death and Immortality—“Die moralische Sicherheit 
postuliert also, wie wir sehen, Religionsideen, denn nur die 
Religion, nicht aber die Moral, stellt Beruhigungsgriinde 
fiir unsere Sinnlichkeit auf. Die Moral verfolgt die Vor- 
schrift der Vernunft unerbittlich und ohne alle Riicksicht 
auf das Interesse unserer Sinnlichkeit ; die Religion aber ist 
es, die zwischen den Foderungen der Vernunft und dem 
Anliegen der Sinnlichkeit eine Ausséhnung zu stiften sucht. 

Der Tod, z. B. ist ein solecher Gegenstand, vor dem 


_--wir nur eine moralische Sicherheit haben. Die lebhafte 


Vorstellung aller Schrecknisse des Todes, verbunden mit 
der Gewissheit, ihm nicht entflichen zu kénnen, wiirde es 
den meisten Menschen durchaus unmdglich machen, mit 
dieser Vorstellung so viel Ruhe zu verbinden als zu einem 
iisthetischen Urteil erfodert wird—wenn nicht der Vernunfts- 
glaube an eine Unsterblichkeit, auch noch selbst fiir die 
Sinnlichkeit, eine leidliche Auskunft wiisste.”—13, 137. 
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Qualities of the Divinity.—*“ Die Gottheit, vorgestellt in 
ihrer Allwissenheit, die alle Kriimmungen des menschlichen 
Herzens durchleuchtet, in ihrer Heiligkeit, die keine unreine 
Regung duldet, und in ihrer Macht, die unser physisches 
Schicksal in ihrer Gewalt hat, ist eine furchtbare Vorstellung 
und kann deswegen zu einer erhabenen Vorstellung werden. 
Vor den Wirkungen dieser Macht kénnen wir keine physische 
Sicherheit haben, weil es uns gleich unméglich ist derselben 
auszuweichen und Widerstand zu thun. Also bleibt uns nur 
moralische Sicherheit iibrig, die wir auf die Gerechtigkeit 
dieses Wesens und auf unsre Unschuld griinden.”—13, 
138. 

Nature of the Divinity.—“ Nur insofern also, als wir der 
Gottheit allen Natureinfluss auf unsere Willensbestimmungen 
absprechen, ist die Vorstellung ihrer Macht dynamisch 
erhaben. In seinen Willensbestimmungen sich von der 
Gottheit unabhingig fiihlen, heisst aber nichts anders, als 
sich bewusst sein, dass die Gottheit nie als eine Macht auf 
unsern Willen wirken kénne. Weil aber der reine Wille 
jederzeit mit dem Willen der Gottheit koincidieren muss, so 
kann der Fall nie eintreten, dass wir uns aus reiner Vernunft 
gegen den Willen der Gottheit bestimmen. Wir sprechen 
ihr also bloss insofern den Einfluss auf unsern Willen ab, als 
wir bewusst sind, dass sie durch nichts anders als durch ihre 
Einstimmigkeit mit dem reinen Vernunftgesetz in uns, also 
nicht durch Autoritit, nicht durch Belohnung oder Strafe, 
nicht durch Hinsicht auf ihre Macht, in unsere Willens- 
bestimmungen einfliessen kénne. Unsre Vernunft verehrt 
in der Gottheit nichts als ihre Heiligkeit und fiirchtet auch 
nichts von ihr als ihre Missbilligung—und auch diese nur 
insofern, als sie in der géttlichen Vernunft ihre eigenen 
Gesetze erkennt. Es steht aber nicht in der géttlichen 
Willkiir, unsre Gesinnungen zu missbilligen oder zu billigen, 
sondern das wird durch unser Betragen bestimmt. In dem 
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einzigen Falle also, wo die Gottheit fiir uns furchtbar werden 
kénnte, nimlich in ihrer Missbilligung, hingen wir nicht 
von ihr ab.” 

The Loftiest Religion.—“ Die Gottheit, also, vorgestellt 
als eine Macht, die unsre Existenz zwar aufheben, aber, 
solange wir diese Existenz noch haben, auf die Hand- 
lungen unsrer Vernunft keinen Einfluss haben kann, ist 
dynamisch erhaben—und auch nur diejenige Religion, welche 
uns diese Vorstellung von der Gottheit gibt, triigt das Siegel 
der Erhabenheit in sich.”—13, 139. 

Mystery in Religion.—“Alle Religionen haben ihre Myste- 
rien, welche ein heiliges Grauen unterhalten, und so wie die 
Majestit der Gottheit hinter dem Vorhang im Allerheiligsten 
wohnet, so pflegt sich auch die Majestiit der Kénige mit 
Geheimnis zu umgeben, um die Ehrfurcht ihrer Unterthanen 
durch diese kiinstliche Unsichtbarkeit in fortdauernder 
Spannung zu erhalten.” —13, 148. 

Bemerkungen Schillers zu einer Kritik des Gedichtes ‘Resig- 
nation.’ 

Rewards and Punishments.—“ Das Gedicht ist also nicht 
gegen die wahre Tugend, sondern nur gegen die Religions- 
tugend gerichtet, welche mit dem Weltschépfer einen Akkord 
schliesst und gute Handlungen auf Interessen ausleihet, und 
diese interessierte Tugend verdient mit Recht jene strenge 
Abfertigung des Genius (‘rief unsichtbar ein Genius’).”— 
13, 359. 

“Was heist und zu welchem Ende studiert man Universal- 
geschichte.” 

“ Dort wirft sich die fromme Einfalt vor einem licherlichen 
Fetisch und hier vor einem grauenvollen Scheusal nieder; in 
seinen Géttern malt sich der Mensch.”—6, 189. 

Our Religion.—“Selbst unsre Religion—so sehr entstellt 
durch die untreuen Hiinde, durch welche sie uns iiberliefert 
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worden—wer kann in ihr den veredelnden Einfluss der 
bessern Philosophie verkennen? Unsre Leibnitze und Locke 
machten sich um das Dogma und um die Moral des Chris- 
tentums ebenso verdient als—der Pinsel eines Raphael und 
Correggio um die heilige Geschichte.”—6, 192. 

Providential Government.—Recognition of Christianity.— 
“Die ganze Weltgeschichte wiirde nétig sein, dieses einzige 
Moment zu erkliren. Dass wir uns als Christen zusammen- 
fanden, musste diese Religion, durch unziihlige Revolutionen 
vorbereitet, aus dem Judentum hervorgehen, musste sie den 
rémischen Staat gerade so finden, als sie ihn fand, um sich 
mit schnellem, siegendem Lauf iiber die Welt zu verbreiten 
und den Thron der Ciisarn endlich selbst zu_besteigen. 
Unsre rauhen Vorfahren in den thiiringischen Wiildern 
mussten der Ubermacht der Franken unterliegen, um ihren 
Glauben anzunehmen. Durch seine wachsenden Reichtiimer, 
durch die Unwissenheit der Vélker und durch die Schwiiche 
ihrer Beherrscher musste der Klerus verfiihrt und begiinstigt 
werden, sein Ansehen zu missbrauchen und seine stille 
Gewissensmacht in ein weltliches Schwert zu verwandeln. 
Die Hierarchie musste in einem Gregor und Innocenz alle 
ihre Greuel auf das Menschengeschlecht ausleeren, damit 
das iiberhandnehmende Sittenverderbnis und des geistlichen 
Despotismus schreiendes Skandal einen unerschrockenen 
Augustinermoénch auffordern konnte, das Zeichen zum Abfall 
zu geben und dem rémischen Hierarchen eine Hilfte Euro- 
pens zu entreissen—wenn wir uns als protestantiscl:e Christen 
hier versammeln sollten.... Der Miissiggang der Ménche 
musste fiir das Bése, das ihre Werkthitigkeit schuf, von 
ferne einen Ersatz zubereiten und der profane Fleiss in den 
Kléstern die zerriitteten Reste des Augustischen Weltalters 
bis zu den Zeiten der Buchdruckerkunst hinhalten.””—6, 
194-5. 

The Bible.—“ Das Misstrauen erwacht bei dem iiltesten 
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historischen Denkmal, und es verliisst uns nicht einmal bei 
einer Chronik des heutigen Tages.””—6, 197. 

The Origin of Christianity.—*“ Es ist unvermeidlich dass 
Begebenheiten, die sich mit dem neuesten Zeitalter aufs 
genaueste binden, in dem Zeitalter, dem sie eigentlich ange- 
héren, nicht selten isoliert erscheinen. Ein Faktum dieser 
Art wire z. B. der Ursprung des Christentums und be- 
sonders der christlichen Sittenlehre. Die christliche Religion 
hat an der gegenwiirtigen Gestalt der Welt einen so viel- 
faltigen Anteil, dass ihre Erscheinung das wichtigste Faktum 
fiir die Weltgeschichte wird ; aber weder in der Zeit, wo sie 
sich zeigte, noch in dem Volke, bei dem sie aufkam, liegt 
(aus Mangel der Quellen) ein befriedigender Erklirungs- 
grund ihrer Erscheinung.”—6, 198-199. 

The Reign of Law.—“Kommt ihr der philosophische 
Verstand zu Hiilfe,... seine Beglaubigung dazu liegt in 
der Gleichférmigkeit und unverinderlichen Einheit der 
Naturgesetze und des menschlichen Gemiits, welche Einheit 
Ursache ist, dass die Ereignisse des entferntesten Altertums 
unter dem Zusammenfluss ahnlicher Umstinde von aussen in 
den neuesten “eitliuften wiederkehren.’’—6, 199. 

d. i. er (der Mensch) bringt einen verniinftigen 
Zweck in den Gang der Welt und ein teleologisches Prinzip 
in die Weltgeschichte.”—6, 200. 

“Aber solange das Schicksal iiber so viele Begebenheiten 
den letzten Aufschluss noch zuriickhilt, erklirt er die Frage 
fiir unentschieden, und diejenige Meinung siegt, welche dem 
Verstande die héhere Befriedigung und dem Herzen die 
gréssre Gliickseligkeit anzubieten hat (7. e. not some certain 
view, but whatever views do this. Doubtless meaning reli- 
gious views).—6, 200. 

Immortality.—“ Und welcher unter Ihnen, bei dem sich 
ein heller Geist mit einem empfindenden Herzen gattet, 
kénnte dieser hohen Verpflichtung eingedenk sein, ohne dass 
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sich ein stiller Wunsch in ihm regte, an das kommende 
Geschlecht die Schuld zu entrichten, die er dem vergangenen 
nicht mehr abtragen kann? . . . und an dieser unvergiinglichen 
Kette, die durch alle Menschengeschlechter sich windet, unser 
fliessendes Dasein zu befestigen?... Jedem Verdienst ist eine 
Bahn zur Unsterblichkeit aufgethan, zu der wahren Unsterb- 
lichkeit, meine ich, wo die That lebt und weiter eilt, wenn 
auch der Name ihres Urhebers hinter ihr zuriickbleiben 
sollte.” —6, 202. 

Geschichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande. 

Providence—Non-Committal.—“ Und es steht uns frei, 
iiber die kiihne Geburt des Zufalls zu erstaunen oder einem 
hohern Verstand unsre Bewundrung zuzutragen.”—6, 226. 

Idem.—“ Wiire es irgend erlaubt, in menschliche Dinge 
eine héhere Vorsicht zu flechten, so wiire es bei dieser Ge- 
schichte, so widersprechend erscheint sie der Vernunft und 
alien Erfahrungen.”—6, 214. 

Cynical toward Religion.—“Aber einen Unterschied be- 
merken wir doch: die Rémer und Batavier kriegen mensch- 
lich, denn sie kriegen nicht fiir die Religion.—6, 228. 

(Ref. to Tacitus, Hist. Bk. rv, 5.) 

Freedom of Belief.—Nichts ist natiirlicher als der Uber- 
gang biirgerlicher Freiheit in Gewissensfreiheit. Der Mensch 
oder das Volk, die durch eine gliickliche Staatsverfassung 
mit Menschenwert einmal bekannt geworden, die das Gesetz, 
das iiber sie sprechen soll, einzusehen gewohnt worden sind, 
. . «« ein solches Volk und ein solcher Mensch werden sich 
schwerer als andere in die blinde Herrschaft eines dumpfen, 
despotischen Glaubens ergeben und sich friiher als andre 
wieder davon emporrichten.” (Is this “dumpfer, despot- 
ischer Glauben” catholicism? It seems implied).—6, 251. 

Catholicism and Protestantism.—Judicial Attitude.—“ Ei- 
nem solchen Volke wird sich ein Glaube empfehlen, der 
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die Priifung weniger fiirchtet, der weniger auf Mystik als 
auf Sittenlehre dringt, weniger angeschaut als begriffen 
werden kann. Mit kiirzeren Worten: die katholische Reli- 
gion wird im ganzen mehr fir ein Kinstlervolk, die pro- 
testantische mehr fiir ein Kaufmannsvolk taugen.”—6, 252. 

Anti-Catholic.—“ Karl der Fiinfte, der bei dieser grossen 
Glaubenstrennung die Partie genommen hatte, die ein Despot 
nicht verfehlen kann (i. e. the Catholic).” 

“Der wiederauflebende Geist der Freiheit und der Priifung, 
der doch nur in den Grenzen der Religionsfragen hiitte 
verharren sollen, untersuchte jetzt auch die Rechte der 
Kdnige.” 

“Die Biicher der Schrift, die nunmehr allgemeiner ge- 
worden waren, mussten jetzt dem abenteuerlichen Fanatis- 
mus ebensogut Gift, als der aufrichtigsten Wahrheitsliebe 
Licht und Nahrung borgen.”—6, 253. 

“So musste die Religion dem Despotismus die Hand 
fihren, Freiheiten, die dem weltlichen Arm unverletzlich 
waren, mit heiligem Griff ohne Gefahr und Widerspruch 
anzutasten.”—6, 255. 

Distrust of the Hierarchy.—“ Die Geistlichkeit war von 
jeher eine Stiitze der kéniglichen Macht und musste es sein. 
Thre goldne Zeit fiel immer in die Gefangenschaft des mensch- 
lichen Geistes, und, wie jene, sehen wir sie von Blédsinn und 
von der Sinnlichkeit ernten. Der biirgerliche Druck macht 
die Religion notwendiger und teurer; blinde Ergebung in 
Tyrannengewalt bereitet die Gemiiter zu einem blinden, 
bequemen Glauben, und mit Wucher erstattet dem Despotis- 
mus die Hierarchie seine Dienste wieder.” —6, 263—4. 

Philip I1.’s Religion.—“ Egoismus und Religion sind der 
Inhalt und die Uberschrift seines ganzen Lebens. Er war 
K6nig und Christ und war beides schlecht, weil er beides 
vereinigen wollte. . . . Sein Glaube war grausam und 
finster, denn seine Gottheit war ein schreckliches Wesen. 
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Er hatte nichts mehr von ihr zu empfangen, aber zu 
fiirchten. Dem geringen Mann erscheint sie als Trosterin, 
als Erretterin; ihm war sie ein aufgestelltes Angstbild, eine 
schmerzhafte, demiitigende Schranke seiner menschlichen 
Allmacht.”—6, 265. 

Religion.—“Aber welche Auskunft trifft der Mensch in 
der Lage des Schiépfers? Der Mensch kommt durch Klassi- 
fication seiner Beschrinkung zu Hiilfe; gleich dem Natur- 
forscher setzt er Kennzeichen und eine Regel fest, die seinem 
schwankenden Blick die Ubersicht erleichtert und wozu sich 
alle Individuen bekennen miissen; dieses leistet ihm die 
Religion. Sie findet Hoffnung und Furcht in jede Men- 
schenbrust gesiiet; indem sie sich dieser Triebe bemiichtigt, 
diese Triebe einem Gegenstande unterjocht, hat sie Millionen 
selbstiindiger Wesen in ein einfoérmiges Abstrakt verwandelt. 
Die unendliche Mannigfaltigkeit der menschlichen Willkiir 
verwirret ihren Beherrscher jetzt nicht mehr—jetzt giebt es 
ein allgemeines Ubel und ein allgemeines Gut, das er zeigen 
und entziehen kann, das auch da, wo er nicht ist, mit ihm 
einverstanden wirket. . . . Das gemeinschaftliche Ziel des 
Despotismus und des Priestertums ist Einformigkeit, und 
Einférmigkeit ist ein notwendiges Hiilfsmittel der mensch- 
lichen Armut und Beschriinkung.”—6, 266-7. 

The Inquisition.—Monks.—*“ Um desto sicherer zu sein, 
dass kein Menschengefiihl die starre Strenge ihrer Statuten 
auf lése, entzog er sie den Bischéfen, . . . um sie Ménchen zu 
iibertragen, einer Abart des menschlichen Namens, die die 
heiligen Triebe der Natur abgeschworen, dienstbaren Kreatu- 
ren des rémischen Stuhls.”—6, 269. 

Catholicism.—“ Diese unerhérte Brutalitit . . . . beweist 
mehr als alles, was man iiber diese Materie sagen kann, mit 
welch insolanter Verachtung die damaligen Katholiken auf 
die sogenannten Ketzer herabgesehen haben mégen, die sie als 
eine schlechtere Menschenart betrachteten.”—6, 405. 
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Sympathy with Reform.—“Aber das Licherliche, das in 
diesen Versammlungen auf die herrschende Kirche geworfen 
ward, ging demohngeachtet in dem Gemiite der Zuhdérer 
nicht ganz verloren, so wenig als die wenigen Kérner von 
Vernunft die gelegentlich mit unterliefen ; und mancher, der 
hier nichts weniger als Wahrheit gesucht hatte, brachte sie 
vielleicht, ohne es selbst zu wissen, mit zuriick.”—6, 407. 

Iconoclasts.—Their excesses portrayed in detail.—6, 424 ff. 

William of Orange’s Exile-—“Die Katholiken selbst 
sahen ihn nicht ohne Schmerz entweichen. Auch fiir sie 
hatte er sich der Tyrannei entgegengestellt; nicht selten 
hatte er sie gegen ihre eigene Kirche in Schutz genommen ; 
viele unter ihnen hatte er dem blutdiirstigen Eifer der 
Sekten entrissen.”—6, 482-3. 

Alba’s Army.—“ unerbittlich gegen einen Feind, den die 
Kirche verfluchte.”—6, 500. 
~ In general Schiller maintains a very impartial attitude in 
this history as well as in Die Geschichte des 30 jdhrigen 
Krieges. 

III. The Poems. 


Der ABEND. 1776. 


“Verstumm’, Natur, umher, und horch’ der hohen Harfe, 
Dann Gott, entzittert ihr ! 
Hor’ auf, du Wi»:!, durchs Laub zu sausen, 
Hor’ auf, du Strom, durchs Feld zu brausen, 
Und horcht und betet an mit mir: 
Gott thut’s, wenn in den weiten Himmeln 
Planeten und Kometen wimmeln, 
Wenn Sonnen sich um Achsen drehn 
Und an der Erd’ voriibergehn. 


“Gott—wenn der Adler Wolken theilet, 
Von Hodhen stolz zu Tiefen eilet, 
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Und wieder auf zur Sonne strebt. 
Gott—wenn der West ein Blatt beweget, 
Wenn auf dem Blatt ein Wurm sich reget, 
Ein Leben in dem Wurme lebt, 

Und hundert Fluthen in ihm strémen, 
Wo wieder junge Wiirmchen schwimmen, 
Wo wieder eine Seele webt.” 


Erne LEICHENPHANTASIE. JUNE, 1780. 


“Geh, du holder, geh im Pfad der Sonne 
Freudig weiter der Vollendung zu, 
Lésche nun den edeln Durst nach Wonne 
Gramentbundner, in Wahallas Ruh’ ! 


“ Wiedersehen—himmlischer Gedanke !— 
Wiedersehen dort an Edens Thor ! 
Horch! der Sarg versinkt. . . . 

“Starr und ewig schliesst des Grabes Riegel, 
Dumpfer dumpfer schollert’s iiberm Sarg zum Hiigel, 
Nimmer gibt das Grab zuriick.” 


PHANTASIE AN Laura. 1781. 
“Ohne Liebe kehrt kein Frihling wieder, 
Ohne Liebe preist kein Wesen Gott!” 
Dre KinpesMORDERIN. 1781. 


“ Joseph! Gott im Himmel kann verzeihen, 
Dir verzeiht die Siinderin.” 


ELEGIE AUF DEN Top EINEs Jitnciinecs. 1781. 


“ Fahr dann wohl, du Trauter unsrer Seele, 
Eingewiegt von unsern Segnungen ! 
Schlumm’re ruhig in der Grabeshdhle, 

Schlumm’re ruhig bis auf Wiedersehn ! 
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Bis auf diesen leichenvollen Hiigeln. 
Die allmachtige Posaune klingt, 
Und nach aufgeriss’nen Todesriegeln 
Gottes Sturmwind diese Leichen in Bewegung schwingt— 
Bis, befruchtet von Jehovahs Hauche, 
Graber kreissen—auf sein michtig Driiun 
In zerschmelzender Planeten Rauche 
Ihren Raub die Griifte wiederkiun. 


“ Nicht in Welten, wie die Weisen triumen, 
Auch nicht in des Pébels Paradies, 
Nicht in Himmeln, wie die Dichter reimen— 
Aber wir ereilen dich gewiss. 
Dass es wahr sei, was den Pilger freute ? 
Dass noch jenseits ein Gedanke sei ? 
Schon enthiillt sind dir die Riitsel alle. 


“ Zieht denn hin, ihr schwarzen, dummen Triger ! 

Tischt auch den dem grossen Wiirger auf! 

Wo der Mensch, der Gottes Ratschluss priifte ? 
Wo das Aug’, den Abgrund durch zu schaun ? 

Heilig, heilig, heilig, bist du, Gott der Griifte! 
Wir verehren dich mit Graun ! 

Erde mag zuriick in Erde stauben, 
Fliegt der Geist doch aus dem morschen Haus ! 

Seine Asche mag der Sturmwind treiben, 
Seine Liebe dauert ewig aus.” 


Dre Scuuacut. 1781. 
(Chorus). 


“Gott befohlen, Briider ! 
In einer andern Welt wieder!” 
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1781. 


“ Monument von unsrer Zeiten Schande, 
Ew’ge Schmachschrift deiner Mutterlande, 
Rousseaus Grab, gegriisset seist du mir ! 
Fried’ und Ruhe fandst du hier ! 


Wann wird doch die alte Wunde narben ? 
Einst war’s finster, und die Weisen starben ! 
Nun ist’s lichter, und der Weise stirbt. 
Sokrates ging unter durch Sophisten, 
Rousseau leidet, Rousseau fillt durch Christen, 
Rousseau—der aus Christen Menschen wirbt.” 


Dre FREUNDSCHAFT. 1781. 


“ Todte Gruppen sind wir, wenn wir hassen, 
Gdétter, wenn wir liebend uns umfassen.” 


“ Freundlos war der grosse Weltenmeister, 
Fiihlte Mangel—darum schuf er Geister, 
Sel’ge Spiegel seiner Seligkeit. 
Fand das hichste Wesen schon kein Gleiches, 
Aus dem Kelch des ganzen Seelenreiches 
Schiumt ihm—die Unendlichkeit.” 


Exysium. 1781. 
(A dream of heaven). 


“Thre Krone findet hier die Liebe, 
Sicher vor des Todes strengem Hiebe, 
Feiert sie ein ewig Hochzeitfest.” 


Der TriumpH DER 1781. 


“ Wer die steile Sternenbahn 
Ging dir heldenkiihn voran 
Zu der Gottheit Sitze ? 
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Wer zerriss das Heiligtum, 
Zeigte dir Elysium 

Durch des Grabes Ritze ? 
Lockte sie uns nicht hinein, 
Mochten wir unsterblich sein ? 
Suchten auch die Geister 
Ohne sie den Meister ? 

Liebe, Liebe leitet nur 

Zu dem Vater der Natur 
Liebe nur, die Geister. 
Selig durch die Liebe 
Gétter—durch die Liebe 

Menschen Gottern gleich ! 
Liebe macht den Himmel 
Himmlischer—die Erde 

Zu dem Himmelreich.” 


RESIGNATION. 1784. 


“Frech witzelte das Schlangenheer der Spotter : 
€Vor einem Wahn, den nur Verjihrung weiht, 
Erzitterst du? Was sollen deine Gdtter, 
Des kranken Weltplans schlau erdachte Retter, 
Die Menschenwitz des Menschen Notdurft leiht? 


«“ «Was heisst die Zukunft, die uns Griber decken ? 
Die Ewigkeit, mit der du eitel prangst ? 
Ehrwiirdig nur, weil Hiillen sie verstecken, 
Der Riesenschatten unsrer eignen Schrecken 
Im hohlen Spiegel der Gewissensangst. 


“«¢ Ein Ligenbild lebendiger Gestalten, 
Die Mumie der Zeit, 
Vom Balsamgeist der Hoffnung in den kalten 
Behausungen des Grabes hingehalten, 
Des nennt dein Fieberwahn Unsterblichkeit? 
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“<¢ Fiir Hoffnungen—Verwesung straft sie Liigen— 
Gabst du gewisse Giiter hin? 
Sechstausend Jahre hat der Tod geschwiegen, 
Kam je ein Leichnam aus der Gruft gestiegen, 
Der Meldung that von der Vergelterin?’ ” 


‘Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht.’ ” 


“¢Du konntest deine Weisen fragen, 
Was man von der Minute ausgeschlagen, 
Gibt keine Ewigkeit zuriick.’ ” 


AN DIE FrREvupE. 1785. 


“‘Seid umschlungen, Millionen ! 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt! 
Briider—iiberm Sternenzelt 

Muss ein lieber Vater wohnen.” 


“ Was den grossen Ring bewohnet 
Huldige der Sympathie ! 
Zu den Sternen leitet sie, 
Wo der Unbekannte thronet.” 


“Auf des Glaubens Sonnenberge 
Sieht man ihre Fahnen wehn, 
Durch den Riss gesprengter Sarge 
Sie im Chor der Engel stehn.” 


“ Unser Schuldbuch sei vernichtet ! 
Ausgeséhnt die ganze Welt ! 
Briider—iiberm Sternenzelt 

Richtet Gott, wie wir gerichtet.” 


Diez UntiBERWINDLICHE FrotTre. 1786. 


“Gott, der Allmiicht’ge, sah herab, 
Sah deines Feindes stolze Léwenflaggen wehen. 
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‘Soll,’ sprach er, ‘soll mein Albion vergehen ’? 


‘ Nie,’ rief er, ‘soll der Freiheit Paradies, 

Der Menschenwiirde starker Schirm verschwinden !’ 
Gott, der Allmiicht’ge, blies, 

Und die Armada flog nach allen Winden.” 


Dre GodrreR GRIECHENLANDS. 1788. 
(A lament for the loss of the divine on earth.) 


“Alle jene Bliithen sind gefallen 
Von des Nordes schauerlichem Wehn ; 
Einen zu bereichern unter allen 
Musste diese Gétterwelt vergehn.” 


Die Kiinstuer. 1789. 


“Als der Erschaffende von seinen Angesichte 
Den Menschen in die Sterblichkeit verwies, 
Und eine spiite Wiederkehr zum Lichte 
Auf schwerem Sinnenpfad ihn finden hiess, 

Als alle Himmlischen ihr Antzlitz von ihm wandten, 
Schloss sie [die Kunst], die Menschliche, allein 
Mit dem verlassenen Verbannten 
Grossmiitig in die Sterblichkeit sich ein.” 
(This doesn’t count much.) 

“ Der Weisen Weisestes, der Milden Milde, 
Der Starken Kraft, der Edeln Grazie, 
Vermihltet ihr in einem Bilde 
Und stelltet es in eine Glorie. 

Der Mensch erbebte vor dem Unbekannten, 

Er liebte seinen Wiederschein ; 

Und herrliche Heroen brannten, 

Dem grossen Wesen gleich zu sein. 

Den ersten Klang vom Urbild alles Schénen— 
Thr liesset ihn in der Natur erténen. 
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“Still wandelte von Thespis’ Wagen 
Die Vorsicht in den Weltenlauf.” 


Das VERSCHLEIERTE zu Sars. 1795. 


. “ Weh dem, der zu der Wahrheit geht durch Schuld ! 
‘ Sie wird ihm nimmermehr erfreulich sein.” 


Das IpEAaL DAS LEBEN. 1795. 


“Aber fliichtet aus der Sinne Schranken 
In die Freiheit der Gedanken, 
Und die Furchterscheinung ist entflohn, 
Und der ew’ge Abgrund wird sich fillen ; 
Nehmt die Gottheit auf in euren Willen, 
Und sie steigt von ihrem Weltenthron. 
Des Gesetzes strenge Fessel bindet 
Nur den Sklavensinn, der es verschmiaht ; 
Mit des Menschen Widerstand verschwindet 
Auch des Gottes Majestiit.” 


(The symbol of Herakles indicates that the poet means that man may 
make himself one of the gods. ) 


Diz JOHANNITER. 1795. 
‘“‘Herrlich kleidet sie euch, des Kreuzes furchtbare Riis- 


tung. 
Aber ein schénerer Schmuck umgibt euch, die Schiirze des 
Wiirters. 


; Religion des Kreuzes, nur du verkniipfest in Einem 
; Kranze der Demuth und Kraft doppelte Palme zugleich.” 


CotumsBus. 1795. 
“Steure, muthiger Segler! ... 
Immer, immer nach West! .. . 


Traue dem leitenden Gott und folge dem schweigenden 
Weltmeer ! 
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Wir’ sie noch nicht, sie stieg’ jetzt aus den Fluthen 
empor.” 
Das Hicuste. 1795. 
“Suchst du das Héchste, das Grésste? Die Pflanze kann 
es dich lehren. 
Was sie willenlos ist, sei du es wollend—das ist’s!” 


THEOPHANIE. 1795. 


“Zeigt sich der Gliickliche mir, ich vergesse die Gitter des 
Himmels; 
Aber sie stehn vor mir, wenn ich den Leidenden seh’.”’ 


UNSTERBLICHKEIT. 1795. 


“Vor dem Tod erschrickst du! Du wiinschest unsterblich 
zu leben? 


Leb’ im Ganzen! Wenn du lange dahin bist, es bleibt.” 


KLAGE DER CERES. 1796. 
( Aufkeimende Samen. ) 


“Aus des Friihlings jungen Sprossen 
Redet mir der holde Mund, 
Dass auch fern vom goldnen Tage 
Wo die Schatten traurig ziehn, 
Liebend noch der Busen schlage, 
Zartlich noch die Herzen gliihn.” 


Das EIGNE IDEAL. 1796. 
“Allen gehért was du denkst; dein eigen ist nur was du 
fiihlest ; 


Soll er dein Eigenthum sein, fiihle den Gott, den du 
denkst.” 


MEIN GLAUBE. 1796. 


“a Welche Religion ich bekenne? Keine von allen, 


Die du mir nennst.—Und warum keine? Aus Religion.” 
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GENIALITiT. 1796. 
“ Wodurch gibt sich der Genius kund? Wodurch sich der 
Schépfer 
Kundgibt in der Natur, in dem unendlichen All.” 


Diz Useremstimmunc. 1796. 


“Wahrheit suchen wir beide, du aussen im Leben, ich innen 
In dem Herzen, und so findet sie jeder gewiss. 

Ist das Auge gesund, so begegnet es aussen dem Schépfer ; 

Ist es das Herz, dann gewiss spiegelt es innen die Welt.” 


Dre KRANICHE DEs IsyKus. 1797. 
(A beautiful expression of belief in eternal justice.) 
Der GANG NACH DEM EISENHAMMER. 1797, 


(The Lady of Savern sends a page to hear Mass and to pray in her place. 
The page finds the chapel deserted and serves as sacristan and acolyte. The 
service is described in detail. The page goes on. ) 

“ Spricht unterwegs, die Zahl zu fiillen, 
Zwilf Paternoster noch im Stillen.” 


“«¢Nun,’ ruft der Graf und steht vernichtet, 
“<Gott selbst im Himmel hat 


«Dies Kind, kein Binge is rein,” 
“ ‘Mit oi ist Gott wid seine ‘Schaaren.’” 


Horrnune. 1797. 


“ Denn beschliesst er im Grabe den miiden Lauf, 
Noch am Grabe pflanzt er—die Hoffnung auf. 


Es ist kein leerer, schmeichelnder Wahn, 
Erzeugt im Gehirne des Thoren ; 

Im Herzen kiindet es laut sich an ; 
Zu was Besserm sind wir geboren ; 
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Und was die innere Stimme spricht, 
Das tiuscht die hoffende Seele nicht.” 


Dre pes GLAUBENS. 1797. 


« Drei Worte nenn’ ich euch, inhaltschwer, 
Sie gehen von Munde zu Munde ; 
Doch stammen sie nicht von aussen her, 
Das Herz nur gibt davon Kunde. 
Dem Menschen ist aller Werth geraubt. 
Wenn er nicht mehr an die drei Worte glaubt. 


“Der Mensch ist frei geschaffen, ist frei, 
Und wiird’ er in Ketten geboren, 
Lasst euch nicht irren des Pébels Geschrei, 
Nicht den Missbrauch rasender Thoren ! 
Vor dem Sklaven, wenn er die Kette bricht, 
Vor dem freien Menschen erzittert nicht ! 


“Und die Tugend, sie ist kein leerer Schall, 
Der Mensch kann sie iiben im Leben, 
Und sollt’ er auch straucheln iiberall, 
Er kann nach der gittlichen streben, 
Und was kein Verstand der Verstindigen sieht, 
Das iibet in Einfalt ein kindlich Gemiith. 


“Und ein Gott ist, ein heiliger Wille lebt, 
Wie auch der menschliche wanke ; 
Hoch iiber der Zeit und dem Raume webt 
Lebendig der héchste Gedanke, 
Und ob alles in ewigem Wechsel kreist, 
Es beharret im Wechsel ein ruhiger Geist. 
“ Die drei Worte bewahret euch, inhaltschwer, 
Sie pflanzet von Munde zu Munde, 
Und stammen sie gleich nicht von aussen her, 
Euer Innres gibt davon Kunde. 
Dem Menschen ist nimmer sein Werth beraubt, 
So lang er noch an die drei Worte glaubt.” 
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Das ExevsiscHe Fest. 1798. 
(An appreciation of the religion of the Greeks. ) 


Das LIED voN DER GLOCKE. 1799. 


“Dem dunkeln Schoss der heil’gen Erde 
Vertrauen wir der Hinde That, 
Vertraut der Siimann seine Saat 
Und hofft, dass sie entkeimen werde 
Zum Segen, nach des Himmels Rath. 
Noch késtlicheren Samen bergen 
Wir trauernd in der Erde Schoss 
Und hoffen, dass es aus den Sirgen 
Erblihen soll zu schénerm Loos.” 


Diz Worte pes Wanns. 1799. 
(The delusions are: belief in a future golden age, in the attainment on 
earth of absolute truth, and that happiness follows goodness. ) 
“Drum, edle Seele, entreiss dich dem Wahn, 
Und den himmlischen Glauben bewahre! 
Was kein Ohr vernahm, was die Augen nicht sahn, 
Es ist dennoch, das Schéne, das Wahre! 
Es ist nicht draussen, da sucht es der Thor ; 
Es ist in dir, du bringst es ewig hervor.” 


Das MADCHEN VON ORLEANS. 1801. 

“Das edle Bild der Menschheit zu verhéhnen 
Im tiefsten Staube wiilzte dich der Spott ; 

- Krieg faihrt der Witz auf ewig mit dem Schénen, 
Er glaubt nicht an den Engel und den Gott ; 
Dem Herzen will er seine Schiitze rauben, 

Den Wahn bekriegt er und verletzt den Glauben.” 


THEKLA. 1802. 
(Eine Geisterstimme). 
“Ob ich den Verlorenen gefunden ? 
Glaube mir, ich bin mit ihm vereint, 
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Wo sich nicht mehr trennt, was sich verbunden, 
Dort wo keine Thriine wird geweint. 


Dorten wirst auch du uns wiederfinden, 
Wenn dein Lieben unserm Lieben gleicht ; 
Dort ist auch der Vater, frei von Siinden, 
Den der blut’ge Mord nicht mehr erreicht.” 


Dre vieR WELTALTER. 1802. 


“ Die Gotter sanken vom Himmelsthron, 
Es stiirzten die herrlichen Siiulen, 
Und geboren wurde der Jungfrau Sohn 
Die Gebrechen der Erde zu heilen ; 
Verbannt wird der Sinne fliichtige Lust, 
Und der Mensch griff denkend in seine Brust. 


“Und der eitle, der iippige Reiz entwich, 
Der die frohe Jugendwelt zierte ; 
Der Monch und die Nonne zergeisselten sich 
Und der eiserne Ritter turnierte. 
Doch war das Leben auch finster und wild, 
So blieb doch die Liebe lieblich und mild.” 


Der GRAF von HasspurG. 1803. 


“ Ein Priester war’s mit dem Leib des Herrn, 
Voran kam der Messner geritten. 
Und der Graf zur Erde sich neiget hin, 
Das Haupt mit Demuth entblésset ; 
Zu verehren mit gliubigem Christensinn 
Was alle Menschen erliset.” 
“ «Nicht wolle das Gott,’ rief mit Demuthsinn 
Der Graf, ‘dass zum Streiten und Jagen 
Das Ross ich beschritte fiirderhin, 
Das meinen Schépfer getragen !’” 
6 
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“So még’ euch Gott, der allmichtige Hort, 
Der das Flehen des Schwachen erhdret, 
Zu Ehren euch bringen hier und dort, 
Sowie ihr jetzt ihn gechret.’ ” 


“ Und alles blickte den Kaiser an 
Und erkannte den Grafen, der das gethan, 
Und verehrte das gittliche Walten.” 


IV. From the Dramas. 
Diz Rivser. 1780-81. 


In his Preface to Die Réuber Schiller distinctly professes 
one of his objects in writing to be the defence of religion. 
“Wer sich den Zweck vorgezeichnet hat, das Laster zu 
stiirzen und Religion, Moral und biirgerliche Gesetze an 
ihren Feinden zu richen, ein solcher muss das Laster in 
seiner nackten Abscheulichkeit enthiillen.” 

“Das Laster... . lést in Franzen alle die verworrenen 
Schauer des Gewissens in ohnmiichtige Abstracktionen auf, 
.... und scherzt die ernsthafte Stimme der Religion hin- 
weg.” Ed. Bellermann, Vol. II, p. 12, 1. 5 ff. 

“Auch ist itzo der grosse Geschmack, seinen Witz auf 
Kosten der Religion spielen zu lassen, dass man beinahe fiir 
kein Genie mehr passiert, wenn man nicht seinen gottlosen 
Satyr auf ihren heiligsten Wahrheiten sich herumtummeln 
lasst. Die edle Einfalt der Schrift muss sich in alltiglichen 
Assembleen von den sogenannten witzigen K6pfen miss- 
handeln und ins Liicherliche verzerren lassen... . . Ich 
kann hoffen, dass ich der Religion keine gemeine Rache 
verschafft habe, wenn ich diese mutwillige Schriftveriichter 
in der Person meiner schiindlichsten Rauber dem Abscheu 
der Welt iiberliefere.” Ib., p. 13, 1. 14 ff. 

Franz Moor plays at one time the role of self-righteous 
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piety. “Ha, mit gefaltnen Hiinden dankt dir, o Himmel, 
der Franz—dass er nicht ist, wie dieser (Karl)!” P. 21, 1. 
19 f. In his own person and in the days of his seeming 
triumph he blasphemes God, immortal life, conscience and 
justice. ‘ Gewissen !—o ja freilich! ein tiichtiger Lumpen- 
mann, Sperlinge von Kirschbiumen wegzuschrecken!”  P. 
26,1.3f “Das (der Tod) ist nun freilich ein Schlaf, wo 
es ewig niemals Guten Morgen heisst.” P.65,1.13f. “ Der 
Mensch entstehet aus Morast, und watet eine Weile in Morast, 
und macht Morast und giirt wieder zusammen in Morast.” 
P. 113, 1. 17ff. “Ich hab’s dir oft mit Hohnlachen (gesagt) : 
‘Es ist kein Gott!’ Itzt red’ ich im Ernste mit dir, ich sage 
dir: Es ist keiner!” P. 141, 1. 3ff. 

But when finally he is in the last straits, he confesses the 
insincerity of his scepticism. ‘“Geh, lass alle Glocken 
zusammenlauten, alles soll in die Kirche—auf die Knieefallen 
alles—beten fiir mich. .... Ruf’ doch den Beichtvater, 
dass er mir meine Siinden hinwegsegne!” P. 146, 1. 10 ff. 
With much more of the same sort. 

Old Moor manifests a consistent belief in the accepted 
essentials of religion: God’s goodness, justice, mercy and 
wisdom, the power of conscience, immortality, and the virtue 
of the sacraments. Such expressions are found pp. 21, 1. 
23, 1. 34; 63, 1. 11,1. 16ff.; 64,1. 10,1. 36ff.; 149, 1. 15, 
23f.; 150, 1. 34; 151, 1. However, none of these 
passages are notable. 

Karl Moor, too, has a strong faith in the justice of God 
and in immortality and a fierce loathing of the hypocrisy of 
the priesthood. 

“Sie verdammen den Saduziier, der nicht fleissig genug 
in die Kirche kommt, und berechnen ihren Judenzins am 
Altare.”” P.29,1.10f. “... einem Pfaffen, den ich mit 
eigener Hand erwiirgte, als er auf offener Kanzel geweint 
hatte, dass die Inquisition in Zerfall kiime.” P. 85, 1. 1 ff 
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“Da donnern sie Sanftmut und Duldung aus ihren Wolken 
und bringen dem Gott der Liebe Menschenopfer,—predigen 
Liebe des Nichsten und fluchen den achtzigjihrigen Blinden 
von ihren Thiiren weg !—stiirmen wider den Geiz, und haben 
Peru um goldner Spangen willen entvélkert und die Heiden 
wie Zugvieh vor ihre Wagen gespannt. ... . O iiber euch 
Pharisiier, euch Falschmiinzer der Wahrheit, euch Affen der 
Gottheit! Ihr scheut euch nicht, vor Kreuz und Altaren zu 
knieen, zerfleischt eure Riicken mit Riemen; .. . ihr wihnt, 
mit diesen erbirmlichen Gaukeleien demjenigen einen blauen 
Dunst vorzumachen, den ihr Thoren doch den Allwissenden 
nennt . . . und der Gott, der euer Herz durchschaut, wiirde 
wider den Schépfer ergrimmen, wenn er nicht eben der wiire, 
der das Ungeheuer am Nilus erschaffen hat.” P. 85, 1. 14- 
86, 1. 2. 

“ Dass alles so gliicklich ist, durch den Geist des Friedens 
alles so verschwistert! Die ganze Welt eine Familie und 
ein Vater dort oben—mein Vater nicht—ich allein der 
Verstossene.”—95, 17 ff. “ Hére mich, dreimal schreck- 
licher Gott, der da oben iiber dem Monde waltet und riicht 
und verdammt iiber den Sternen!”—134, 10 ff. “Das 
hat euch wohl niemals getriiumet, dass ihr der Arm héherer 
Majestiiten seid ?—Betet an vor dem, der euch dies erhabene 
Los gesprochen! Kniet hin in den Staub und stehet 
geheiliget auf!”—134, 27 ff. “O iiber mich Narren, 
der ich wihnete, die Welt durch Griuel zu verschénern. . . . 
Ich nannte es Rache und Recht—ich masste mich an, o 
Vorsicht, die Scharten deines Schwertes auszuwetzen und 
deine Parteilichkeiten gut zu machen—aber—da steh’ ich am 
Rand eines entsetzlichen Lebens und erfahre nun mit Zihn- 
klappern und Heulen, dass zwei Menschen wie ich den 
ganzen Bau der sittlichen Welt zu Grund richten wiirden. 
Gnade—Gnade dem Knaben, der dir vorgreifen wollte---dein 
eigen allein ist die Rache. Du bedarfst nicht des Menschen 
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Hand.” —157, 3 ff. “Nicht, als ob ich zweifelte, sie (die 
Gerechtigkeit) werde mich zeitig genug finden, wenn die obere 
Miichte es so wollen.” —157, 31 ff. “Was soll ich gleich 
einem Diebe ein Leben linger verheimlichen, das mir schon 
lang im Rat der Himmlischen genommen ist !”—157, 
36 f. 

“Ja, eine Welt wo die Schleier hinwegfallen und die Liebe 
sich schrecklich wiederfindet-—Ewigkeit heisst ihr Name.” 
—120, 33f. “Sei wie du willt, namenloses Jenseits—wenn 
j ich nur mich selbst hiniibernehme. Ich bin mein Himmel 

und meine Hdlle.”—128, 23 ff. 
Amalia’s religious sentiments seem to be centered in the 
thought of immortality. “Dieser Blick ‘hitt’? euch iibers 
Grab hiniibergeleuchtet—hitt’ euch iiber die Sterne getra- 


F gen!”—57, 23f. “Vielleicht triumt man im Grabe noch | 
a fort—bis man die Glocke der Auferstehung liutet.”—57, | 
F 32. “*Und wir sehn uns wieder in Elysium.’”—58, 17. | 
q “Der himmlische Vater riickt’ ihn zu sich. Droben iiber den | 


a Sonnen—wir sehn ihn wieder.”—63, 12. “Hat er nicht 
schon den himmlischen Hérern den Namen Amalia vorge- 
sungen?.... Sterben ist Flug in seine Arme.”—63, 24 ff. | 
“Sie wird im Himmel belohnt. Sagt man nicht, es gebe | 
eine bessere Welt, wo die Traurigen sich freuen und die 
Liebenden sich wiedererkennen ? ”’—120, 30 f. 
One of the few allusions in the earlier dramas to the doc- 
trinal Christ is Amalia’s “Das Kreuz des Erlésers ist die 
Freistatt der betrogenen Liebe.”—92, 15. 
Pastor Moser dwells on God’s retribution, effective here 
5 in the accusing conscience and there in the last judgment. 
“Der Gedanke Gott weckt einen fiirchterlichen Nachbar auf, 
sein Name heisst Richter.”—143, 31. Other similar pass- 
ages are: 141, 20; 142, 3; 143, 19; 144, 13; 144, 29; 
145, 1. | 
Daniel makes much of his Christian profession, p. 112, 1. | 
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14 ff., but is especially confident of the power of prayer. 
“Und ihr wollt mir den letzten Trost rauben im Sterben, 
dass der Wurm des Gewissens mich um mein letztes Gebet 
bringe, dass ich ein Greuel vor Gott und Menschen schlafen 
gehen soll?”—111, 31 ff. “Ich... will euch einschliessen in 
mein Abend- und Morgengebet, und Gott wird das Gebet eines 
alten Mannes nicht wegwerfen.”—112, 5 f. “Gott verzeih’ 
mir meine schwere Siinde! Ihr habt mir so manche Postill’ 
und Bibelbuch an den Kopf gejagt, wenn ihr mich eb dem 
Beten ertappet.”—146, 16 f. “Wenn euch das Wasser an 
die Seele geht, ihr werdet alle Schiitze der Welt um ein 
christliches Seufzerlein geben.” —146, 26 f. 

A little slur on Pietism occurs, p. 38, 1. 6 f: “Ich dachte, 
wenn du ein Pietist wiirdest und woéchentlich deine Erbau- 
ungsstunden hieltest?” “Und wenn das nicht geht, ein 
Atheist!” 

Spiegelberg speaks the sentiment regarding the Bible re- 
ferred to by Schiller in his Preface: “Italien weist auch 
seine Miinner auf, und wenn Deutschland so fort macht, wie 
es bereits auf dem Weg ist, und die Bibel vollends hinaus- 
votiert, wie es die glinzendsten Aspekten hat, so kann mit 
der Zeit auch noch aus Deutschland was Gutes kommen.” 
—69, 9 ff. 

Two more passages complete the extracts from this drama, 
one scoffing at the Church and God, the other at the sacra- 
ment of absolution. ‘ Was soll auch der Plunder in einer 
Kirche? Sie tragen’s dem Schépfer zu, der iiber den 
Trédelkram lachet, und seine Geschépfe diirfen verhungern.” 
—78,12f. “Die heilige Kirche wird euch verlorne Schafe 
mit erneuerter Liebe in ihren Mutterschoss aufnehmen.”— 
86, 18. 

I have made no account of the use of the name of God 
in exclamations, whether profane or merely conventional, 
and these will not be reckoned with in other dramas. 
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Fresko. 1782. 


In striking contrast to Die Riuber, Schiller’s next drama 
is quite barren of expressions of the religious sentiment or 
of opinions about religion. Even the asseverations in the 
name of God are markedly infrequent, and what is to be 
found beyond these is rather rhetorical than religious. So 
Fiesko: “Dein Ungeschick ist mir ein Unterpfand des 
Himmels, dass ich zu etwas Grossem aufgehoben bin.” — 
P. 192, 1. 1. “Doch ich vergass, dir zu danken, himm- 
lische Vorsicht, . . . deine Wege sind sonderbar.”—245, 
16 ff. “Die Vorsehung, versteh’ ich ihren Wink, schlug 
mir diese Wunde nur, mein Herz fiir die nahe Grosse zu 
priifen.”—290, 13 ff. Mohr: “Sie (eure Leute) brechen 
ihre Schwiire dem lieben Herrgott ; wir halten sie piinktlich 
dem Teufel.”—192, 12. Verrina: “ Den Gedanken sendet 
mir Gott nicht.”—195, 28. Bourgognino: “ Nun, so wahr 
ich selig werden will.”—199, 1. Verrina: “Wo nicht, so 
magst du ihn nach schleppen liings der Ewigkeit, bis man 
ausfindig macht, wo die zwei Enden ihres Rings ineinander 
greifen.”—199, 30. “Gott verwarf den Arm des Fiesko, 
er muss auf den unsrigen rechnen.”—230, 8. ‘Es gibt 
Thaten, die sich keinem Menschenurtheil mehr unterwerfen— 
nur den Himmel zum Schiedsmann erkennen.’’—235, 27 f. 
“Du hast eine Schande begangen an der Miijestit des 
wahrhaftigen Gottes, dass du dir die Tugend die Hiinde 
za deinem Bubenstiick fiihren und Genuas Patrioten mit 
Genua Unzucht treiben liessest.””—294, 15 ff. Kalkagno: 
“So gewiss mége Kalkagno den Weg zum Himmel ausfindig 
machen, als dieses sein Schwert die Strasse zu Dorias 
Leben.” —200, 29. Sacco: “Wenn dies mein blankes Eisen 
Berthas Gefiingniss nicht aufschliesst, so schliesse sich das 
Ohr des Erhérers meinem letzten Gebet zu.”—200, 33. 
Leonore: “ Du kénntest den Schépfer aus seiner Welt hin- 
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ausliigen.”—206, 14. “So zuversichtlich ruft Fiesko den 
Himmel heraus?... Denke, du spielest um den Himmel, 
Fiesko. . . . Wiirdest du dreist genug sein, die Wiirfel 
zu schiitteln und die freche Wette mit Gott einzugehen ? 
Nein, mein Gemahl! wenn auf dem Brett alles liegt, ist 
jeder Wurf Gotteslisterung.”—272, 10ff. Lomellin: “Eine 
brausende Nation liegt in der Schale Fieskos—was in der 
Thrigen?””—Andreas: “ Der Himmel !”—291, 1 f. 


KABALE UND 1783. 


The more realistic subject here again makes the assevera- 
tion in the name of God and the saints frequent. Miller, 
Luise, Ferdinand and Lady Milford all have a not very firm 
belief in the justice, or at least the retributive justice of God : 
Walter and Wurm have more or less a cynical disbelief in 
the same, while all of the persons have some expectation 
of immortal life, at least in so far as it may afford oppor- 
tunity for the punishment of sins. 

Miller: “ Das liuft dann wie spanische Miicken ins Blut 
und wirft mir die Handvoll Christentum noch gar aus- 
einander, die der Vater mit knapper Not so so noch 
zusammenhielt.”—311, 14 f. “Brav, meine Luise !—Freut 
mich, dass du so fleissig an deinen Schépfer denkst. Bleib’ 
immer so und sein Arm wird dich erhalten.”—316, 26 f. 
Lady Milford: “Dass Sie den Ruin des Landes auf meine 
Brust wiilzen, vergebe Ihnen Gott der Allmiichtige, der Sie 
und mich und den Fiirsten einst gegeneinander stellt.””—341, 
11f. “Wenn diese Ungliickliche. . . . durch dich gerettet-— 
durch dich dem Himmel wiedergeschenkt sein will, . . .”— 
344, 7f. Miller: “Tochter! Tochter! gib Acht, dass du 
Gottes nicht spottest, wenn du seiner am meisten von néten 
hast! O! es ist weit mit dir gekommen! Du hast dein 
Gebet aufgegeben, und der Barmherzige zog seine Hand von 
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dir.’ —399, 18 ff. “Wenn du Gott liebst, wirst du nie bis 
zum Frevel lieben.”—399, 24. ‘Werden wir uns dort 
wohl noch finden? ... Willst du dich vor des Allwissenden 
Thron mit der Liige wagen: ‘Deinetwegen, Schépfer, bin ich 
da!’ ...? Jetzt weiss ich nichts mehr—stehe dir, Gott 
Richter! fiir diese Seele nicht mehr.””—400, 7 ff. “(Auch 
Seine Luise ist nicht unsterblich) Ich hab’ sie von Gott.”— 
408, 22. 

Luise: “Ich versteh’ ihn, Vater—fiihle das Messer 
das er in mein Gewissen stisst ; aber es kommt zu spit.— 
Ich hab’ keine Andacht mehr, Vater—der Himmel und 
Ferdinand reissen an meiner blutenden Seele, und ich 
fiirchte,. .. Doch nein! ... Wenn meine Freude iiber 
sein Meisterstiick mich ihn selbst vergessen macht, Vater, 
muss das Gott nicht ergitzen?”—317, 8f. “Er (der 
Vater) wird nicht wissen, dass Ferdinand mein ist, mir 
geschaffen vom Vater der Liebenden.... Ich wusste von 
keinem Gott mehr, und doch hatt’ ich ihn nie so geliebt.”— 
318, 4f. “Ich bringe nichts mit mir als meine Unschuld ; 
aber der Vater hat ja so oft gesagt, dass der Schmuck 
und die priichtigen Titel wohlfeil werden, wenn Gott kommt, 
und die Herzen im Preise steigen. Ich werde dann reich 
sein. Dort rechnet man Thrinen fiir Triumphe und schéne 
Gedanken fiir Ahnen an. Ich werde dann vornehm sein.” — 
318, 26 f. “Mein Anspruch war Kirchenraub, und schau- 
dern geb’ ich ihn auf.”—367, 19. “Himmlische Vor- 
sicht! Rette, o rette meinen sinkenden Glauben !”—370, 8. 
“Aber griisslich ist’s.... dabei zu stehn, wenn dass blu- 
tende Herz am eisernen Schaft der Notwendigkeit zittert 
und Christen an Gott zweifeln.”—370, 29 f. “ Will ich 
ihm noch zum Schlusse in die Ohren schrein, dass in der 
Sterbestunde auch die Lungen der Erdengétter zu récheln 
anfangen, und das Jiingste Gericht Majestiiten und Bettler in 
dem namlichen Siebe riittle.’—372, 10f. “Gott! Gott! und 
du selbst musst das Siegel geben, die Werke der Hdlle zu 
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verwahren !”—376, 8. “Und wenn ihr veriichtlicher Fer- 
senstoss den beleidigten Wurm aufweckte, dem sein Schépfer 
gegen Misshandlung noch einen Stachel gab?”—388, 34 f. 
“Wenn selbst die Gottheit dem Blick der Erschaffenen ihre 
Strahlen verbirgt, dass nicht ihr oberster Seraph vor seiner 
Verfinsterung zuriickschaure—warum wollen Menschen so 
grausam barmherzig sein?” —389, 13 f. “Ich weiss soeben 
kein liebliches Wort dafiir.... Der dritte Ort ist das Grab. ... 
Das sind nur Schauer, die sich um das Wort herumlagern.— 
Weg mit diesem, und es liegt ein Brautbette da, woriiber der 
Morgen seinen goldenen Teppich breitet und die Friihlinge 
ihre bunten Guirlanden streun. Nur ein heulender Siinder 
konnte den Tod ein Gerippe schelten; es ist ein holder, 
niedlicher Knabe, bliihend, wie sie den Liebesgott malen, 
aber so tiickisch nicht—ein stiller, dienstbarer Genius, der 
der erschépften Pilgerin Seele den Arm bietet iiber den 
Graben der Zeit, das Feenschloss der ewigen Herrlichkeit 
aufschliesst, freundlich nickt und verschwindet.”—398, 20 ff. 
(Miller: “Selbstmord ist die abscheulichste Siinde”): “Ich 
will in den Fluss springen, und im Hinuntersinken Gott den 
Allmiichtigen um Erbarmen bitten!”—399, 14f. “O Gott, 
vergiss es ihm—Gott der Gnade, nimm die Siinde von ihm!” 
—417, 25. “Sterbend vergab mein Erléser—Heil iiber 
dich und ihn !”—418, 21. 

Ferdinand: “Schéner, als er dich von sich liess, soll der 
Himmel dich wieder haben und mit Verwunderung einge- 
stehn, dass nur die Liebe die letzte Hand an die Seelen 
legte.”—321, 4 f. “Thriinen, Fliiche, Verzweiflung die 
entsetzliche Mahlzeit, woran diese gepriesenen Gliicklichen 
schwelgen, von der sie betrunken aufstehen und so in die 
Ewigkeit vor den Thron Gottes taumeln.”—328, 16 f. “Tech 
soll diesen Engel wiirgen? Die Hille soll ich in diesen 
himmlischen Busen schiitten? Ich will sie fiihren vor des 
Weltrichters Thron, und ob meine Liebe Verbrechen ist, soll 
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der Ewige sagen.”—348, 20 f. “So wahr mich Gott im 
letzten Hauch nicht verlassen soll!”—350, 2. “Werden 
wir Gott in keinem Tempel mehr dienen, so ziehet die Nacht 
mit begeisternden Schauern auf, der wechselnde Mond pre- 
digt uns Busse, und eine andiichtige Kirche von Sternen 
betet mit uns.”—366, 22 f. “Richter der Welt! Fodre 
sie mir nicht ab! Das Miidchen ist mein. Ich trat dir 
deine ganze Welt fiir das Midchen ab, habe Verzicht gethan 
auf deine ganze herrliche Schépfung.... Sollte der reiche, 
vermégende Schépfer mit einer Seele geizen, die noch dazu 
die schlechteste seiner Schépfung ist?”—382, 21f. “O! 
die Vorsehung ist dabei, wenn Sperlinge fallen, warum nicht, 
wo ein Teufel entlarvt werden soll?”—404,19f. “Ha! 
und er dasteht vor ihr,.... und sein erstarrter Blick die 
entvélkerte Unendlichkeit fruchtlos durchwandert, Gott 
sucht, und Gott nicht mehr finden kann—und leerer zuriick- 
kommt—Gott! Gott!”—407, 19 f. “Die obern Miichte 
nicken mir ihr schreckliches Ja herunter, die Rache des Him- 
mels unterschreibt, ihr guter Engel lisst sie fahren.”—412, 
2f. “Thriinen um deine Secle, Luise !—Thriinen um die 
Gottheit, die ihres unendlichen Wohlwollens hier verfehlte, 
die so mutwillig um das herrlichste ihrer Werke kommt.” 
—416,6f. “Gott bewahre mich! In jene Welt hinaus 
will ich’s nicht treiben.”—416, 28. “Sorge fiir deine 
unsterbliche Seele.”—416, 33. “Wie ich mit Gott stehe, 
zitt’re ich—doch ein Bésewicht bin ich niemals gewesen. . . . 
Eine Gestalt wie diese stehe vor deiner Seele, wenn du stirbst, 
und driinge dein letztes Gebet weg—eine Gestalt wie diese 
stehe auf deinem Grabe, wenn du auferstehst—und neben 
Gott, wenn er dich richtet !”’—419, 32 ff. 

Wurm: (“Sie ist eben in die Mess, meine Tochter.”) 
“Das freut mich! freut mich! Ich werd’ einmal eine fromme, 
christliche Frau an ihr haben.” —313, 12 f. 
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Priisident Walter: “Wem zulieb bin ich auf ewig mit 
meinem Gewissen und dem Himmel zerfallen ?”—327, 7 f. 

Kammerdiener : “O, und mitunter das polternde Wirbel- 
schlagen, damit der Allwissende uns nicht sollte beten 
héren.”—336, 27f. “Noch am Stadtthor drehten sie sich 
um und schrieen: ‘Gott mit euch, Weib und Kinder !—Es 
leb’ unser Landesvater—Am Jiingsten Gericht sind wir 
wieder da!’ ”—337, 2 f. 


Don Karwos. 1783-87. 


The personages in this drama are all more or less good 
Catholics, and consequently their general adherence to the 
doctrines and institutions of the Church may be taken for 
granted without quotation. In fact respect for and devotion 
to the sacraments are reverently and zealously expressed. 
Quotations will be limited to the more universal principles 
of religion. 


Karlos: “O, bei allem, Roderich, 
Was du und ich dereinst im Himmel hoffen, 
Verjage mich von dieser Stelle nicht.””—ll. 188-90. 
“Oft hab’ ich... . 
Mit heissen Thriinengiissen vor das Bild 
Der Hochgebenedeiten mich geworfen, 
Sie um ein kindlich Herz gefleht.”—325-8. 
“ Hier steh’ ich in der Allmacht Hand und schwiére 
Und schwire Ihnen, schwére ewiges— 
O Himmel, nein ! nur ewiges Verstummen, 
Doch ewiges Vergessen nicht !””—798-801. 
“ Der ganze Himmel beugt 
Mit Scharen froher Engel sich herunter, 
Voll Rithrung sieht der Dreimalheilige 
Dem grossen, schénen Auftritt zu.”—1062-5. 
“Sie thun mir Unrecht, Fiirstin. Das war Andacht.” 
—1720. 
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it “ Was wir 

f, J Verheimlichen, kann euren Gott nicht schiinden. 

- 4 Es ist sein eignes, schénstes Werk ” (Freiheit).—2254-6. 
“Gibt es keinen Gott? Was! Diirfen 

h 3 In seiner Schépfung Konige so hausen ? 

s g Ich frage, Gibt es keinen Gott? Solange Miitter 

r a Geboren haben, ist nur einer—einer 


So unverdient gestorben.”—4471—-5, 
Posa: “ Den Zufall gibt die Vorsehung—zum Zwecke 

Muss ihn der Mensch gestalten. .. . 

Und wiir’s 

Auch eine Feuerflocke Wahrheit nur 

In des Despoten Seele kiihn geworfen— 

Wie fruchtbar in der Vorsicht Hand !”—2965-71. 

“Aber schade ! 

Da Sie den Menschen aus des Schépfers Hand 

In Ihrer Hiinde Werk verwandelten, 

Und dieser neugegossnen Kreatur 

Zum Gott sich gaben—da versahen Sie’s 

In etwas nur: Sie blieben selbst noch Mensch— 

Mensch aus des Schépfers Hand.”—3109-14. 
: “QO Schade, dass, in seinem Blut gewiilzt, 
: Das Opfer wenig dazu taugt, dem Geist 
Des Opferers ein Loblied anzustimmen ! 
Dass Menschen nur—nicht Wesen héh’rer Art— 
Die Weltgeschichte schreiben !””—3146-50. 

Er—der Freiheit 

Entziickende Erscheinung nicht zu stéren— 
Er lisst des Uebels grauenvolles Heer 
In seinem Weltall lieber toben—ihn, 
Den Kiinstler, wird man nicht gewahr, bescheiden 
Verhiillt er sich in ewige Gesetze. 
7 Die sieht der Freigeist, doch nicht ihn. ‘Wozu 
q Ein Gott?’ sagt er, ‘die Welt ist sich genug.’ 
Und keines Christen Andacht hat ihn mehr, 
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Als dieses Freigeists Listerung, gepriesen.”—3217-35. 
“QO meine Triume waren schén—Doch es 
Gefiel der Vorsehung, mich vor der Zeit 
Von meiner schénen Pflanzung abzurufen.””—426 1-6. 
“Wenn 
Jahrhunderte dahingeflohen, wird 
Die Vorsicht einen Fiirstensohn, wie er, 
Auf einem Thron, wie seinem, wiederholen.””—4285-7. 
“ Du verlierst mich, Karl— 
Auf viele Jahre—Thoren nennen es 
Auf ewig.” —4609-11. 
‘Die bange Stunde mit dir auszuhalten, 
Die man die letzte schrecklich nennt.””—4613—4. 
Philip: “Jetzt gib mir einen Menschen, gute Vorsicht— 
Du hast mir viel gegeben. Schenke mir 
Jetzt einen Menschen! Du—du bist allein, 
Denn deine Augen priifen das Verborgne, 
Ich bitte dich um einen Freund ; denn ich 
Bin nicht, wie du, allwissend.”—2809-14. 
“Die Toten stehen nicht mehr auf.”—5040. 
Kénigin : “ Hoch stellte Sie die Vorsicht—hoher, Prinz, 
Als Millionen Ihrer andern Briider. . . . 
Auf, retten Sie des Himmels Billigkeit ! 
Verdienen Sie, der Welt voranzugehen, 
Und opfern Sie, was keiner opferte.”—770-8. 
Eboli : “ Kin Gewissen ohne Beispiel 
Fiir einen jungen Mann und Ko6nigssohn.”—1578-9. 
“Ich selbst des Weibes hohe Majestit, 
Der Gottheit grosses Meisterstiick, verstiimmeln ?— 
1796-7. 


Alba : “ Dies Schwert .... 
Es blitzte dem Gekreuzigten voran, 
Und zeichnete dem Samenkorn des Glaubens 
Auf diesem Weltteil blut’ge Furchen vor : 
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Gott richtete im Himmel, ich auf Erden.’”’—1424-9. 
Domingo: “ Nur bitt’ ich Eure Hoheit, eingedenk 
Zu sein, dass dem beiingstigten Gewissen 
Die Kirche eine Zuflucht aufgethan, 
Wozu Monarchen keine Schliissel haben, 
Wo selber Missetaten unterm Siegel 
Des Sakramentes aufgehoben liegen.””—89-94. 
Prior: “ jene grosse Reise (death).”—2260. 
Inquisitor: “ Der Mensch war unser—Was befugte Sie, 
Des Ordens heil’ge Giiter anzutasten ? 
Durch uns zu sterben war er da. Ihn schenkte 
Der Notdurft dieses Zeitenlaufes Gott 
In seines Geistes feierlicher Schiindung 
Die prahlendeV ernunft zur Schau zu fiihren.” —5178-83. 
“Vor dem Glauben 
Gilt keine Stimme der Natur!”—5274-5. 


WALLENSTEIN. 1796-98. 


Compared with the other later dramas Wallenstein is nota- 
bly deficient in distinctively religious sentiment. While all 
the characters but one are Catholics, there is comparatively 
little expression of devotion to the Church or to the rites and 
doctrines of the Church. On the contrary, there is a preva- 
lent acceptance of fatalism as a philosophy of life. 


“ Denn wer den Besten seiner Zeit genug 
Gethan, der hat gelebt fiir alle Zeiten.” —Prolog, 48-9. 
“Bruder, den lieben Gott da droben | 
Es kénnen ihm alle zugleich nicht loben.”— 
Lager, 969-70. 
Wallenstein: “Die Geisterleiter, die aus dieser Welt des 
Staubes 
Bis in die Sternenwelt mit tausend Sprossen 
Hinauf sich baut, an der die himmlischen 
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Gewalten wirkend auf und nieder wandeln.”— 
Pice., 979-82. 
“Dem biésen Geist gehért die Erde, nicht 
Dem guten. Was die Géttlichen uns senden 
Von oben, sind nur allgemeine Giiter.”—Tod, 799-801. 
“ Religion ist in der Tiere Trieb ; 
Es trinkt der Wilde selbst nicht mit dem Opfer, 
Dem er das Schwert will in den Busen stossen.”— 
Tod, 1678-80. 
“Tch hasse 
Die Jesuiten—liig’s an mir, sie wiiren lingst 
Aus Reiches Grenzen—Messbuch oder Bibel ! 
Mir ist’s all eins !”—Tod, 2595-8. 
“Er ist der Gliickliche. Er hat vollendet. 
Fiir ihn ist keine Zukunft mehr, ihm spinnt 
Das Schicksal keine Tiicke mehr... . 
Weg ist er tiber Wunsch und Furcht, gehért 
Nicht mehr den triiglich wankenden Planeten.”— 
Tod, 3421-8. 
Max: “ Kein Licheln, Griifin! In der Kirche war ich. 
Es ist ein Kloster hier, zur Himmelspforte, 
Da ging ich hin, da fand ich mich allein. 
Ob dem Altar hing eine Mutter Gottes, 
Ein schlecht Gemiilde war’s, doch war’s der Freund, 
Den ich in diesem Augenblicke suchte. 
Wie oft hab’ ich die Herrliche gesehn 
‘In ihrem Glanz, die Inbrunst der Verehrer— 
Es hat mich nie geriihrt, und jetzt auf einmal 
Ward mir die Andacht klar so wie die Liebe.” — 
Pice., 1463-72. 
“O auch die schénen, freien Regungen 
Der Gastlichkeit, der frommen Freundestreue 
Sind eine heilige Religion dem Herzen.”—Tod, 2331-3. 
Thekla: “ Es ist ein holder, freundlicher Gedanke, 
Dass iiber uns in unermess’nen Hohn, 
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Der Liebe Kranz aus funkelnden Gestirnen, 
Da wir erst wurden, schon geflochten ward.” — 
Pice., 1649-52. 
“ Aus Himmelshohen fiel es uns herab, 
Und nur dem Himmel wollen wir’s verdanken. 
Er kann ein Wunder fiir uns thun.”—Pice., 1737-8. 
“Du Heilige, rufe dein Kind zuriick ! 
Ich habe genossen das irdische Gliick, 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet.””—Picc., 1764-6. 
Auf unserm Haupte liegt der Fluch des Himmels, 
Es ist dem Untergang geweiht.”—Tod, 2355-6. 
Octavio: “ Mein bester Sohn, es ist nicht immer méglich 
Im Leben sich so kinderrein zu halten, 
Wie’s uns die Stimme lehrt im Innersten.”— 
Pice., 2449-51. 
“Tech stehe in der Allmacht Hand ; sie wird 
Das fromme Kaiserhaus mit ihrem Schilde 
Bedecken und das Werk der Nacht zertriimmern.”— 
Pice., 2516-8. 
“Gott der Gerechtigkeit! Ich hebe meine Hand auf! 
Ich bin an dieser ungeheuren That 
Nicht schuldig.”—Tod, 3783-5. 
“ Konntest du 
Dem Gniidigen nicht Zeit zur Gnade génnen ? 
Des Menschen Engel ist die Zeit—die rasche 
Vollstreckung an das Urteil anzuheften, 
Ziemt nur dem unverinderlichen Gott.””—Tod, 3795-9. 
Gordon: “ Das Herz ist Gottes Stimme, Menschenwerk 
Ist aller Klugheit kiinstliche Berechnung.”— 
Tod, 2883-4. 
“Wenn Gottes Vorsehung sich dieses Mundes 
Zu Ihrer Rettung wunderbar bediente !””—Tod, 3628-9. 
“Ach, sein Herz ist noch 
Den ird’schen Dingen zugewendet, nicht 
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Gefasst ist er, vor seinen Gott zu treten.” 
Buttler : “Gott ist barmherzig.”—Tod, 3710-13. 
Grifin Terzky : “Tch vertraue mich 

Der Gnade eines gréssern Herrn.”’—Tod, 3842-3. 


Marra Stvart. 1799-1800. 


Here we find in the very nature of the case strong parti- 
san expressions for and against the two great divisions of 
Christendom. Nowhere does Schiller show greater ability 
to speak the word for a cause that is not his own. The 
mysteries of the Catholic rites are treated in the representa- 
tives of that Church with all reverent delicacy. Quotations 
will not be needed to show this, but rather they will be 
limited to general expressions of religious sentiment. 


Maria: “ Des Gatten rachefordendes Gespenst 
Schickt keines Messedieners Glocke, kein 
Hochwiirdiges in Priesters Hand zur Gruft.”—288-90. 
“Wie der erhabne Prediger des Berges—”—490. 
“Der Himmel hat fiir euch entschieden, Schwester ! 
Gekrént vom Sieg ist euer gliicklich Haupt; 
Die Gottheit bet’ ich an, die euch erhdhte !’”’—2250-2. 
“Teh stehe an dem Rand der Ewigkeit. 
Bald soll ich treten vor den héchsten Richter, 
Und noch hab’ ich den Heiligen nicht versdhnt. 
Versagt ist mir der Priester meiner Kirche. 
Des Sakramentes heil’ge Himmelsspeise 
Verschmiih’ ich aus den Hiinden falscher Priester. 
Im Glauben meiner Kirche will ich sterben, 
Den der allein ist’s, welcher selig macht.” —3588-95. 
“Die Kirche ist’s, die heilige, die hohe, 
Die zu dem Himmel uns die Leiter baut.”—3607-8. 
; “Tch bin mit meinem Gott verséhnt.”—3789. 
“Mein Heiland! mein Erliser ! 
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Wie du am Kreuz die Arme ausgespannt, 
So breite sie jetzt aus, mich zu empfangen !”—3816-18. 
Mortimer: “ Er zeigte mir, dass griibelnde Vernunft 
Den Menschen ewig in die Irre leitet.”—477-8. 
“Des Himmels wundervolle Rettungshand 
Glaubt’ ich in dieser Fiigung zu erkennen.”—539-40. 
‘«‘Ein Priester hérte unsre Beichte an, 
Ablass ist uns erteilt fiir alle Schulden, 
Die wir begingen, Ablass im voraus 
Fiir alle, die wir noch begehen werden. 
Das letzte Sakrament empfingen wir, 
Und fertig sind wir zu der letzten Reise.” —2504-9. 
“Maria, Heil’ge, bitt’ fiir mich 
Und nimm mich zu dir in dein himmlisch Leben !””— 
2819-20. 
There are many more passages of Mortimer’s in which he 
expresses his loyalty to the Church, the Pope, the saints, the 
symbols and shrines of his religious faith, as for instance, 
420 to 450. 


Melvil : “ Des Herzens Andacht hebt sich frei zu Gott ; 
Das Wort ist tot, der Glaube macht lebendig.”— 
3599-600. 
“ Vertraue 

Dem Allverméigenden—der diirre Stab 

Kann Zweige treiben in des Glaubens Hand. 

Und der die Quelle aus dem Felsen schlug, 

Kann dir im Kerker den Altar bereiten, 

Kann diesen Kelch, die irdische Erquickung, 

Dir schnell in eine himmlische verwandeln.” —3625-31. 

“Denk’ an die Niihe des Allwissenden !””—3704. 

(Mangelhafte Beichte) “ Das ist 

Die Siinde zu dem ew’gen Tod, denn das 

Ist wider seinen heil’gen Geist gefrevelt.””—3706-8. 
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In many other passages in this scene Melvil also expounds 
and defends the doctrines of the Church. 


Kennedy : “ Und Gott gewiihrte meiner Lady 
In diesem Augenblick, der Erde Hoffnung 
Zuriickzustossen mit entschlossner Seele 
Und glaubenvoll den Himmel zu ergreifen.”—3405-38. 
Elisabeth : “ Wohl weiss ich, dass man Gott nicht dient, 
wenn man 
Die Ordnung der Natur verlisst.””—1172-3. 
“Mit Gottes Beistand, der die Kénige 
Erleuchtet, will ich eure Griinde priifen.”—1457-8. 
“Und dankend preis’ ich meines Gottes Gnade, 
Der nicht gewollt, dass ich zu euren Fiissen 
So liegen sollt’, wie ihr jetzt zu den meinen.” —2258-60, 
“Teh trage sie (die Sache) dem héhern Richter vor ; 
Was der mich lehrt, das will ich thun.”—3187-8. 
“ Fleht ihn an, 
Dass er mit seiner Weisheit dich erleuchte.””—3281. 
Paulet: “Die Bibel liess man ihr, das Herz zu bessern.”—43. 
“ Den Christus in der Hand, 
Die Hoffart und die Weltlust in dem Herzen.” —142-3. 
(“Und euer Ruf bleibt rein.”’) 
“Nicht mein Gewissen.””—1062. 
“Verletze dein Gewissen nicht.””—1672. 
Talbot: “O Kénigin! Dein Herz hat Gott geriihrt. 
Gehorche dieser himmlischen Bewegung !”—1543-4. 
Burleigh : “ Gehorche 
Der Stimme des Volks, sie ist die Stimme Gottes.””— 
3068. 
“ Dreimal hat ihn ein Gott von dir entfernt. 
Heut hat er nahe dich beriihrt ; noch einmal 
Ein Wunder hoffen, hiesse Gott versuchen.”—3104-6. 
“ Denk’ an die Kirche! Soll mit dieser Stuart 
Der alte Aberglaube wiederkehren ? 


‘ 
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Der Monch aufs neu hier herrschen ?””—3173-5. 
“Die Seelen aller deiner Unterthanen, 
Ich fordre sie von dir—Wie du jetzt handelst 
Sind sie gerettet oder sind verloren.”—3178-80. 
“Mein Zweck war gut. Gott leitete es anders.” —2701. 
Shrewsbury : “ Der Gott, der dich durch seine Wunderhand 
Viermal erhielt . . . . er verdient Vertrauen.”—3107-10. 
Aubespine: “Lob sei dem Himmel, der den Mérderstreich 
Gewehrt von diesem kéniglichen Haupt !”—2656—-7. 


Dre JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. 1800-1801. 


This drama is so suffused with certain religious elements 
that the whole work must be offered in evidence for: direct 
providential interference in human affairs, the power of faith 
and prayer, the reality of miracles, the power and intercession 
of the Virgin. Quite notable, in such an intensely religious 
atmosphere, is the comparative slight importance of Jesus. 


Johanna: “ Der Herr wird mit ihr sein, der Schlachten Gott. 
Sein zitterndes Geschépf wird er erwihlen, 
Durch eine zarte Jungfrau wird er sich 
Verherrlichen, denn er ist ja der Allmicht’ge.””—324-7. 
“Denn der zu Mosen auf des Horebs Hohn 
Im feur’gen Busch sich flammend niederliess, 
Er sprach zu mir aus dieses Baumes Zweigen : 
Geh hin! Du sollst auf Erden fiir mich zeugen.”— 
401-8. 
“Ich sah dich, wo dich niemand sah als Gott.”—1012. 
“ Eine reine Jungfrau, 
Vollbringt jedwedes Herrliche auf Erden, 
Wenn sie der ird’schen Liebe widersteht.””—-1087-9. 
“Dies Leben wird kein Gegner mir entreissen, 
Bis ich vollendet, was mir Gott geheissen,”—1522-3. 
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“ Das heil’ge Meer, 
Das Gott zur Linderscheide zwischen euch und uns. 
Gesetzt, und das ihr frevelnd iiberschritten habt.””— 
1649-51. 
“Und einer neuen (Welt), welche Gottes Hand 
Noch zudeckt hinter unbeschifften Meeren.””—2117-8. 
“ Das Gliick 
Wohnt droben in dem Schoss des ew’ger Vaters.”— 
2138-9. 
“Des Himmels Herrlichkeit umleuchtet euch, 

Vor eurem Aug’ enthiillt er seine Wunder, 

Und ihr erblickt in mir nichts als ein Weib ? 

Weh mir, wenn ich das Rachschwert meines Gottes 

In Hiinden fiihrte und im eiteln Herzen 

Die Neigung triige zu dem ird’schen Mann !””—2252-59. 

“ Ein blindes Werkzeug fordert Gott, 

Mit blinden Augen musstest du’s vollbringen ! 

Sobald du sahst, verliess dich Gottes Schild, 

Ergriffen dich der Holle Schlingen !””—2578-81. 
“Tech habe das Unsterbliche mit Augen 

Gesehen—ohne Gitter fillt kein Haar 

Vom Haupt des Menschen.” —3191-3. 

“ Leicht ist es deiner Allmacht, eh’rne Bande 

In diinnes Spinngewebe zu verwandeln— 

Du willst, und diese Ketten fallen ab.”—3468-70. 
“ Hinauf—hinauf—die Erde flieht zuriick— 

Kurz ist der Schmerz und ewig ist die Freude.”—3543-4. 
Thibaut : “Das Gliick der Schlachten ist das Urteil 
Gottes.”—371. 

4 “Lebt ihre Seele nur, ihr Leib mag sterben !””—2845. 
“Vor dem furchtbarn Namen, 
4 Der in der Halle Tiefen selbst 
Gefiirchtet wird.”—2986-8. 
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Raimond : “ Meine Seele 
Hab’ keinen Antheil an dem ew’gen Heil, 
Wenn sie nicht rein ist, Herr, von aller Schuld!”— 
3305-7. 
Sorel: “In deiner sanften Seele hat der Himmel 
Den Arzt fiir alle Wunden sich bereitet.”—790-91. 
“Tch muss 
Mein iiberwallend Herz vor Gott ergiessen ; 
Den Unsichtbaren bet’ ich an in dir.” —2617-19. 
‘Schon schwebt sie droben, ein verkliirter Geist, 
Sieht unsern Schmerz nicht mehr und unsre Reue.”’— 
3515-16. 
Erzbischof: ‘ Nur Gott allein kann solche Wunder wirken.” 
—1114. 
‘Wenn sie der Natur 
Gehorcht dient sie am wiirdigsten dem Himmel ! 
Und hast du dem Befehle deines Gottes, 
Der in das Feld dich rief, genug gethan,”—2206-10. 
So wirst du .... 
Montgomery: “In Gottes gniid’ge Hiinde leg’ ich mein 


Geschick. 
Ruf’ du, Verdammte, deine Hollengeister an !””—1673-4. 
Lionel : “Mylord! Ihr habt nur noch 


Fiir wenig Augenblicke Leben—denkt 
An euren Schépfer ! ”’—2330-52. 
“ Auf Wiedersehn in einer andern Welt !”—2349. 
Talbot : “Und die einzige 
Ausbeute, die wir aus dem Kampf des Lebens 
Wegtragen, ist die Einsicht in das Nichts.”—2352-4. 
Dunois : “die Wunderbare— 
Die eines Gottes Schickung diesem Reich 
Zur Retterin bestimmt.’’—1828-9. 
“Sie ist das Gétterkind der heiligen 
Natur, wie ich.” —1844—5. 
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Dre Bravut von Messina. 1802-3. 


The peculiar milieu of this drama, half pagan and half 
Christian, renders pronounced expressions of religious senti- 
ment infrequent. On the contrary, the fatalistic tone, sup- 
posed to represent the spirit of Greek tragedy, leads to many 
skeptical or irreligious sentiments. 


Isabella: “ Blick’ nieder, hohe Kénigin des Himmels, 
Und halte deine Hand auf dieses Herz, 
Dass es der Uebermut nicht schwellend hebe.”—294-6. 
“Dem Gott der Wahrheit mehr als dem der Liige 
Vertrauend, rettet’ ich die Gottverheissne.”—1354—-5. 
“ Wo Menschenkunst 
Nicht zureicht, hat der Himmel oft geraten.””—2095-6. 
“So haltet ihr mir Wort, ihr Himmelsmiichte? 
Das, das ist eure Wahrheit? Wehe dem, 
Der euch vertraut mit redlichem Gemiit !””—2328-30. 
“Warum besuchen wir die heiligen Hiiuser 
Und heben zu dem Himmel fromme Hinde! 
Gutmiit’ge Thoren, was gewinnen wir 
Mit unserm Glauben ?””—2384~7. 
“Vielkriftig auch ist das Gebet der Frommen.”—2719. 
Don Cesar: “ Doch auf den Seraphsfliigeln des Gesangs 
Schwang die befreite Seele sich nach oben, 
Den Himmel suchend und den Schoss der Gnade.”— 


1514-6. 

“Und diesen festlich ernsten Augenblick 
Erwihlte sich der Lenker meines Lebens 
Mich zu beriihren mit der Liebe Strahl.””—1521-23. 

“ Bussfert’ge Siihne, weiss ich, nimmt der Himmel an.” 

—2640. 

ma “Der Tod hat eine reinigende Kraft, 

In seinem unvergiinglichen Palaste 

4 Zu echter Tugend reinem Diamant 
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Das Sterbliche zu lautern und die Flecken 
Der mangelhaften Menschheit zu verzehren.”—2735-9. 
Don Diego: “Ich hielt es fiir des Himmels eignes Werk, 
Der mit verborgen ahnungsvollem Zuge 
Die Tochter hintrieb zu des Vaters Grab.” —1666-8. 
Chor: ‘“Selber die Kirche, die gittliche, stellt nicht 
Schéneres dar auf dem himmlischen Thron ; 
Hoheres bildet 
Selber die Kunst nicht, die gittlich geborne, 
Als die Mutter mit ihrem Sohn.” —272-6. 
“ Aber die Natur, sie ist ewig gerecht.”’—230. 
“Denn gebiisst wird unter der Sonnen 
Jede That der verblendeten Wut.”—972-3. 
“ Die Gotter leben, 
Erkenne sie, die dich furchtbar umgeben !”—2399. 
“Das Leben ist der Giiter héchstes nicht ; 
Der Uebel grésstes aber ist die Schuld.””—2842-3. 


1803-4. 


Tell: “ Das Haus der Freiheit hat uns Gott gegriindet.”—388. 
“Wer frisch umherspaiht mit gesunden Sinnen, 
Auf Gott vertraut und die gelenke Kraft, 
Der ringt sich leicht aus jeder Fahr und Not.”— 
1510-12. 
“Dort droben ist dein Vater! den ruf’ an.” —2096. 
“Damals gelobt’ ich mir in meinem Innern 
Mit furchtbarm Eidschwur, den nur Gott gehért, 
Dass meines niichsten Schusses erstes Ziel 
Dein Herz sein sollte.””—2585-8. 
“Es lebt ein Gott, zu strafen und zu riichen.””—2597. 
“Zum Himmel heb’ ich meine reinen Hiinde, 
Verfluche dich und deine That !”—3181-82. 
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“Hort, was mir Gott ins Herz gibt !”—3234. 
First : “O die Gerichte Gottes sind gerecht !””—553. 
Attinghausen: “Und muss ich denken bei dem letzten Hauch, 
Dass du mein brechend Auge nur erwartest, 
Um hinzugehn vor diesen neuen Lehenhof, 
Und meine edeln Giiter, die ich frei 
Von Gott empfing, von Ostreich zu empfangen?”— 
865-9. 
Stauffacher: “Wenn der Gedriickte nirgends Recht kann 
finden, 
Hinauf, getrosten Mutes, in den Himmel 
Und holt herunter seine ew’gen Rechte, 
Die droben hiingen unveriusserlich 
Und unzerbrechlich wie die Sterne selbst.” —1277-82. 
“Thr solltet Gottes gniid’ge Schickung preisen, 
Die es so gut gelenkt.” —2323-4. 
Gertrud: “So acht’ ich wohl, Gott wird euch nicht verlassen 
Und der gerechten Sache gniidig sein.” —289-90. 
“Die Unschuld hat im Himmel einen Freund.” —324. 
Résselmann : “ Doch Gott 
Ist iiberall, wo man das Recht verwaltet, 
Und unter seinem Himmel stehen wir.”—1115-17. 
“Hort, was mir Gott ins Herz gibt.”—1109. 
“Wir wollen trauen auf den héchsten Gott 
Und uns nicht fiirechten vor der Macht der Menschen.” 
—1453+4. 
“QO denket dass ein Gott im Himmel ist, 
Dem ihr miisst Rede stehn fiir eure Thaten.”—1953-4. 
“Der Schuss war gut, doch wehe dem, der ihn 
Dazu getrieben, dass er Gott versuchte ! ””—2045-6. 
“Das sind des Himmels furchtbare Gerichte.”—2939. 
Reding: “Gott hilft nur dann, wenn Menschen nicht mehr 
helfen.” —1323. 
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Fischer. “ Tell, Tell, ein sichtbar Wunder hat der Herr 

An euch gethan.”—2272-3. 
Armgard : “ Du bist der Richter 

Im Lande an des Kaisers Statt und Gottes. 

Thu’ deine Pflicht! So du Gerechtigkeit 

Vom Himmel hoffest, so erzeig’ sie uns !’”—2754-7. 
Harrass : “ Lasst das Irdische ; 

Denkt jetzt, euch mit dem Himmel zu verséhnen.”— 

2808-9. 

Chor: “ Bereitet oder nicht, zu gehen, 

Er muss vor seinen Richter stehen.”—2838-9. 
Melchthal : “ Und weint die Kénigin in ihrer Kammer, 

Und klagt ihr wilder Schmerz den Himmel an, 

So seht ihr hier ein angstbefreites Volk 

Zu eben diesem Himmel dankend flehen.””—3078-81. 
Parricida : “ Ach, es ist Gottes Hand, 

Die unter euer Dach mich hat gefiihrt.”—3150-51. 


As will be observed in these quotations, among a people 
undivided by schisms, devout adherents of a simple faith, 
practically the only sentiment expressed is one of trust in the 
justice and goodness of God. 


CONCLUSION. 


Julian Schmidt in Schiller und seine Zeitgenossen, expresses 
doubts of the sincerity of Schiller’s sentiments in the Theos- 
ophie des Julius, finding there only beautiful pictures, more 
poetic imagination than overwhelming love of truth. Thus 
Schmidt repeats the reproach made to the youthful poet by 
his schoolmate Boigeol (Briefe, 3.). But it seems to me that 
this criticism suffers from a painful misconception of the 
inherent nature of religion. A theosophy is a philosophy 
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of the universe, and it is not yet religion. It may be a very 
important basis of religion, or again it may merely be ab- 
stracted from religion, but it is not itself religion. As 
Matthew Arnold defined religion to be “morality touched 
with emotion,” so from another side of the same subject, one 
may define religion as theosophy touched with emotion. 
Emotion is at least an essential factor of religion. 

In one way I regard Schiller’s poems as a better evidence 
for his religion than all his philosophical letters and disqui- 
sitions, and for this very reason: in the poems we find his 
philosophical speculations touched with emotion, and this 
very fact proves that they were sincere, this fact makes them 
religious. 

‘* Till what we long as poetry have nurst 
Shall as a God’s swift inspiration burst 
And flash in glory on that youngest day.’’ 
—Die Kiinstler. 

While Schiller sometimes speaks with suspicion or even 
with hostility of “religion,” it is quite easy to see in such 
cases that he has in mind the hierarchy or some certain out- 
ward religious organization. His famous epigram, “ What 
my religion? Of those that thou namest none ; the reason 
thou askest? *Tis easy: Because I’ve religion,” shows how 
keenly the poet distinguished between the spirit and the 
form of religion. 

Religion was for Schiller the longing and the striving for 


| harmony with the spirit and tendency of the universe. This 


essence of all religion he embraced with a fervor and a deep 
reverence not exceeded by the most pronounced devotees of 
any sect. 

From Schiller’s Letters and his various essays and histories 
alone we may then derive his views on the elements of reli- 
gion and the various phases of religion as follows : 
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Schiller rejected practically the whole theological system 
of the Church as he understood it, and, very explicitly, 
all impeachments of the lawfulness of the Universe, in- 
cluding Special Revelation, the inspiration and _ peculiar 
authority of the Bible, the exceptional divinity of Jesus, his 
miraculous origin and deeds, and especial providences, 

He distrusted religious organizations of all kinds, fearing 
their tendency to fetter the human spirit, whereas he found 
the very life of the spirit to consist in the liberty to discover 
and assimilate the will of God. Hence he avoided and to 
some extent antagonized the hierarchy, the clergy, public 
worship, and all rites and ceremonies. 

And from these sources, supported by the evidence of his 
poems and dramas, we find that his religious sentiment, far 
from being simply negative, was deep and reverent and sincere. 
The one simple couplet, “Mein Glaube,” tells the reason 
for his standing apart from the religious organizations of his 
day, and while the poet’s reverent spirit shunned the formu- 
lation of a credo, the foregoing extracts from his writings 
afford ample basis for declaring that he held the following © 
beliefs in a more or less positive way. 

He believed steadfastly, with no more hesitation and intet- 
mission than many a patriarch and saint, in one Good, All- 
wise, Allknowing, Loving Power, immanent in the Universe 
and especially in man. 

He believed in Virtue supremely, and trusted the Inner j 
Voice, its monitor, holding virtue to be the harmonious 
adaptation of the individual’s will to the will of God as 
revealed in the laws and history of the universe and in the 
heart of man. 

He believed with a strong faith in Immortality, wavering 
sometimes as to the persistence of the individual conscious- 
ness, and rejecting all attempts to locate and condition the 
future state. 
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He believed in the Brotherhood of man, and trusted man 
as the image of God on earth. 

He recognized the greatness of Jesus of Nazareth and 
revered his ethics and his life. 

He recognized the immense service to mankind of the 
Christian Religion. 

He was intensely reverent toward all that was good and 
beautiful, and worshipped sincerely in his own way, which 
was, indeed, not the way of the Church. 

But for one who was so inherently religious in the very 
fibre and marrow of his being, the attempts to demonstrate 
his religion seem bare and dead. It is a case of the letter 
that killeth. 

Schiller had a true feeling in his youth when he believed 
himself called to preach. And in fact he did not forsake the 
calling, but chose only a wider and freer pulpit than the 
Church at that time afforded him. Every one who ap- 
proached Schiller closely in life or in his writings was 
impressed with this sense of his priestly and prophetic 
character, using the words in their best sense. So true 
is this, that one of the chief criticisms of Schiller’s work, 
on the part of those who hold that the artist must love 
beauty for beauty’s sake alone, has been this tendency to 
preach. 

For my own part, the beauty of outward Nature, the 
beauty of truth and the beauty of holiness seem to me but 
varying manifestations of the one Beauty. A complete 
religion will ignore none of them, though apparently it will 
dwell more and more on the beauty of virtue. The supreme 
poet will ever be near to the priest, and I cannot find their 
alliance a reproach to either. 

From the standpoint of enlightened thought of the twen- 
tieth century, Schiller was without question a deeply religious 
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man, and all of his writings no less than his life bear testi- 
mony to the fact. 
W. H. Carrvtu. 
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XVIIL—A DEFINITION OF THE PASTORAL IDYLL. 


The history of the pastoral is a long history; perhaps no 
other manner of writing has exerted so wide an influence or 
held so deep a fascination. The words pastoral, idyllic, 
Arcadian still move us ; they surround us with an atmosphere 
of charm ; they encourage those moments that are unstrenuous ; 
they recall us to an early and almost outgrown freshness of 
feeling. Yet, oftentimes, the poets of the Golden Age are 
regarded as mere literary alchemists by critics who cannot 
yield themselves to genuine poetic illusion, failing to recog- 
nize in that distant world the embodiment of really existent 
beauty. Pastoral has, in many cases, justly been a word of 
reproach and ridicule, a synonym for insipid creations, unreal 
in feeling, affected in style; but whether good art or bad it 
has appeared, Proteus-like, in numerous forms. Music, 
sculpture, and painting have used the pastoral motif; the 
Good Shepherd has been for twenty centuries, in the Christian 
church, a tender symbol of Divine Care; and in literature 
the pastoral has never really faded away, but has come back 
again and again with persistent appeal. It seems, therefore, 
that there must be in it some inherent beauty, some elemental 
greatness which deserves investigation and acknowledgment. 

Criticism of this kind of literature exists in abundance in 
various languages, for men have, with a warmth that shows 
indisputably the importance of the subject, addressed them- 
selves to formulation of laws, to discussion of the essential 
character of the scene, the actors, and the language of the 
pastoral. Little attempt has been made, however, to differ- 
entiate the various kinds of pastoral writing. Pastoral, idyll, 
eclogue, bucolic are used interchangeably for productions that 
range from exquisite poetry to sustained doggerel. The 
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fundamental difficulty seems to be in the confusion of form 
with subject-matter, shape with substance. The most worthy 
form the pastoral has taken and one which inevitably ex- 
presses the spirit of pastoral poetry, is the idyll, and it is 
in a study of this that we may gain the truest idea of the 
genuine pastoral impulse. The idyll is also the oldest pas- 
toral form and so affords a more complete sequence for study 
than the later developments of pastoral romance and pas- 
toral drama. 

The origin of the pastoral idyll is to be found in man’s 
undated joy in the external world and in his love of song. 
During the days when life was nomadic, care of the herds 
was the chief occupation ; so we are to picture our remote 
forefathers guarding their flocks upon some green hillside 
and beguiling their idleness by songs which, of necessity, 
were concerned with the joys and events of their free life. 
The first descriptions we have of such existence are those in 
the Bible, especially the Song of Songs, which in its passion 
of love, its concrete imagery, and its dramatic presentation 
is the prototype of the pastoral idyll. It is in the East that 
we find our first pastorals and it is from the East that the 
pastoral extended until it was at home in nearly every 
language. The first pastoral poet of whom we have historical 
record was Theocritus, who, living in the presence of a 
pastoral tradition as characteristic as the epic tradition that 
we call Homer, listening to songs sung by shepherds in 
Sicilian pastures, shaped the concrete, enduring beauty of 
the pastoral idyll. Born in Syracuse about three hundred 
years before Christ, in an age of sophistication, trained by 
fashionable masters, Theocritus, nevertheless, responded to 
the beauty of Sicilian lands with a poetic power fresh and 
direct. Of his artistie genius the long line of imitators, 
translators, and crities are the best and most convincing 
witnesses. He established the idyll as an art form revealing 
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the charm of the pastoral with a skill unmatched by all later 
generations. His idylls have great variety of subject; 
some picture the life of mowers and of fishermen ; others are 
mythological stories of men and arms ; there are enchantments ; 
and, again, there are pictures of those whose duty it is to 
lead and defend the pasturing herds. It is upon these idylls 
which deal with the buoyant happiness of the life of herdsmen 
that we must base our study of the pastoral idyll and make 
clear the distinction between the idyll proper and the pastoral 
idyll. 

Because the best of the idylls of Theocritus are concerned 
with the life of herdsmen (pastores) many students have come 
to confuse idyll with pastoral, and have used the terms inter- 
changeably. This confusion has been further increased by 
critics who care little for nice distinctions. These men give 
the word pastoral as wide a signification as possible and let 
it stand for anything rural and unconventional. The idyll 
means to them a presentation of life simple, quiet, and serene, 
as it follows normal law in a realm far from fashion and 
from fortune, open to all the influences of nature. In thus 
allowing such breadth of interpretation it is possible to 
identify pastoral and idyll. But to the scientist such 
looseness of terms is not permissible in a just appreciation of 
values. He demands close observation of essential differences 
and he feels that the pastoral has played too definite a part 
in the world of literature, that it has had too vivid and too 
intense an existence to admit of any blurring of conception. 
The pastoral suggests to the student of literature definite 
imagery, — pictures of those happy guardians of the herd 
whose task gives them leisure for song, whose occupation is 
of a sort that leads to meditation on the beauty of the visible 
world, and stimulates the poetic spirit. 

Having thus defined the limits of the pastoral, we must 
try to determine the characteristics of the idyll. The term 
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idyll (e/SvAXLov =a little picture) was given to the poems of 
Theocritus not by himself but by scholiasts and applies to the 
pictures of Hercules and of the Dioscuri, the heroes, as well 
as to the pictures of Daphnis and Menaleas, the herdsmen. 
In classical usage the terms idyll and pastoral were not 
confounded, for the odes of Pindar were called idylls while 
the idylls of Ausonius have no pastoral element. Among 
the moderns usage has varied. The French seem to regard 
the idyll as distictly pastoral ; among the Spanish the idyll 
conveys no idea of a pastoral poem, which is usually called 
an eclogue ; the Italians hold a middle view, permitting the 
idyll to take a wide range without restricting it to pastoral. 
Our modern English attitude in the matter may give deter- 
mining weight. Recently we have had many idylls in 
prose, — Wabash Idylls, Quaker Idylls, and Auld Licht 
Idylis, while in poetry there are the English Idylls of 
Tennyson, the Dramatic Idylls of Robert Browning, and the 
Old World Idylis of Austin Dobson, all without pastoral 
association. The situation is summed up well in Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia: “Idyll; a term used to denote a species of 
poem representing the simple scenes of pastoral life. It is, 
however, an error to suppose that the idyll is exclusively pas- 
toral; . . . After the use made of the word by Tennyson in 
his Idylls of the King, which are epic. in their style and 
treatment, and romantic and tragic in their incidents, it 
becomes very difficult to say what may not be called an 
idyll.” 

The idyll does indeed defy definition. It is known by the 
mood that it wakens. Books such as Prue and JI, The 
Bracebridge Hall Stories, Paul and Virginia, and The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night are idylls ; they throw one into a mild state 
of peace and content, rousing only those sentiments which 
are tranquil. General usage seems to imply that the idyll is 
a brief poem or story where some simple sort of happiness is 
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dramatically presented, where no tragic elements enter. 
Idyllic means free from dissatisfaction. The idyll calls for 
ne great endeavor, no lofty motives, no self-searching and 
discipline. It is the only sort of writing whose end is to 
make us enamored of life. In it we have always a charmed 
atmosphere, some suggestion of satisfying happiness. An idyll 
isa picture of life as the human spirit wishes it to be, a 
presentation of the chosen moments of earthly content. 

The idyll, when limited to the pastoral atmosphere, has 
certain characteristic elements which differentiate it from 
other closely allied forms, — the elegy, the eclogue, and the 
song. Theocritus perfected the pastoral idyll in three forms, 
all more or less dramatic, and these have persisted down to 
the present time: the monologue, in which the despairing 
lover is pictured singing his song of complaint; the dialogue, 
in which two or more shepherds sing without having any 
fixed subjects ; and the dialogue with a singing-match. Here 
one shepherd, meeting another, challenges him to a song con- 
test ; wagers are laid, —a kid staked against a lamb or, per- 
haps, a drinking-cup,—the umpire is appointed, a seques- 
tered spot is chosen, and the songs are sung, with their lyric 
reference to the beloved maidens, to the happiness of shep- 
herd life, or to the beauty of the world about. There is 
appeal to the emotions and to every sense. Such passages 
as the following show the appeal to the eye and the ear as 
well as to the other three senses. 


‘*Comatas. . . . ‘Here be oak trees, and here the galingale, and sweetly 
here hum the bees about the hives. There are two wells of chill 
water, and on the tree the birds are warbling, and the shadow is 
beyond compare with that where thou liest, and from on high the 
the pine tree pelts us with her cones.’ 

Lacon. ‘Nay, but lambs’ wool, truly, and fleeces, shalt thou tread here, 
if thou wilt but come,—fleeces more soft than sleep, . . . And I will 
set a great bowl of white milk for the nymphs, and another will I 
offer of sweet olive oil.’ ’’—Lang’s Translation. 
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Characteristic also is the lover’s recital of the gifts he may 
give his fair one, — fleeces and flowers, stores of cheese and 
wine and honeycomb which not even the nectar and ambrosia 
of the Immortals can surpass. 

The elegy may be distinguished at once by its consistent 
relation to the sadder experiences of life. Once purely 
reflective, it has come to mean at the present time a poem of 
lamentation and of grief. Lycidas shows the pastoral elegy 
in English perfection. 

Many attempts, especially among the French, have been 
made to distinguish the idyll from the eclogue, but no 
satisfying conclusion has been reached, in spite of much 
subtle discussion turning on the less important aspects of 
both poems. As the term idyll was applied to the works of 
Theocritus, so the term eclogue (Greek é«Xoy7 =a selection) 
was given by scholars to the shorter poems of Virgil which 
deal with pastoral life. Eclogue has been identified with 
pastoral even more persistently than idyll has heen identified 
with pastoral, it has been the favorite and constant term 
down to the twentieth century for any sort of rustic dialogue. 
It may be asked, then, why not use the term eclogue instead 
of the circumlocution, pastoral idyll ? 

The idylls of Theocritus, with their fresh and visible 
beauty, served later as models for Latin Virgil, who 
copied Theocritus with a freedom which might have another 
name. He has given us the idylls in a debased form, 
in which strict artistic unity is violated. Veiled references 
to historical conditions, personal gratitude, eulogy, in the 


- Virgilian pastorals, detract from high artistic merit, and 


make the poems of dual interest and of dual purpose. 
Virgil’s eclogues are like those old Roman mosaics repres- 
enting a scene in Paradise, where in one corner is the 
prostrate figure of the donor. In later literature we find 
eclogues following the Virgilian model, eclogues where 
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various subjects are treated under pastoral guise. There 
are allegories, political, social, theological ; there are pane- 
gyrics of princes and of poets ; there are satires and invectives, 
all in the form of pastoral eclogues, with pastoral names, and 
pastoral imagery. 

But even eclogue does not always mean pastoral. In 
English literature, especially in the age of Pope, there are 
many eclogues that have no relation to the pastoral, yet are, 
however, always dialogues, —A Culinary Eclogue by Shen- 
stone; The Magi, a sacred eclogue by William Thompson ; 
The Ghaists, a kirk-yard eclogue by Robert Ferguson ; The 
Dean and the Squire, a political eclogue by Mason ; Town 
Eclogues, by Gay ; Fire, Famine, and Slaughter, a war eclogue 
by Coleridge, and finally an absurd parody of the Virgilian 
eclogue by Mrs. Barbauld, A School Eclogue, which is the 
old singing match performed by two school boys, who lay 
wagers, while a third school boy acts as umpire. Eclogue 
has always the significance of dialogue, but not necessarily 
that of pastoral. The eclogue, then, is often vitiated by the 
presence of ulterior meanings, and as an art form is inferior 
to the idyll, which never seeks to be didactic nor satirical, 
but is always a genuine artistic creation. 

It is necessary to distinguish carefully in the pastoral the 
idyllic monologue from the song. Briefly speaking, the 
distinguishing mark of the idyll is its descriptive quality. 
In the song there is description only as it comes in incident- 
ally, in the monologue there is usually a prefatory description 
of the place and of the singer. in the song 


‘Come live with me and be my love,”’ 


there is invocation, apostrophe, spoken entirely by the shep- 
herd, while in the January pastoral of Spenser, which 
resembles most closely this pastoral song, the scene is descri- 
bed at the length of two stanzas. A pastoral idyll may be 
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said to begin always with some introductory words describing 
the place and circumstance of the song, while the real 
pastoral song is an apostrophe from the very start, never in 
any case presenting a picture of the singer as he sings. 

Finally there is a distinction between the pastoral idyll, 
which is a particular picture of a particular scene, and the 
sort of poem which is a general description of a general state 
of things. Such a generalized description is Thomas Campion’s 
Jack and Joan, which is not strictly pastoral : 


“Jack and Joan, they think no ill, 
But loving live, and merry still ; 
Do their week day’s work, and pray 
Devoutly on the holy day : 
Skip and trip it on the green, 
And help to chose the Summer Queen ; 
Lash out at a country feast 
Their silver penny with the best.”’ 


Closely allied to this is the general description of idyllic 
content, which is not dramatic, but philosophical, and dis- 
cusses those elements which make pastoral life sweet. Such 
is the bit from The Purple Island of Phineas Fletcher, 
Canto XII: 

“Thrice, O, thrice happy shepherd’s life and state ! 
When courts are happiness’ unhappy pawns ! 
His cottage low, and safely humble gate 
Shuts out proud fortune and her scorns and fawns ; 
No feared treason breaks his quiet sleep ; 
Singing all day, his’ flocks he learns to keep, 
Himself as innocent as are his simple sheep.”’ 


It has been said that the pastoral idyll is in poetry what 
the Netherlandish genre pictures are in painting. The ele- 
ments which make the genre pictures of Teniers, Jan Steen, 
or Brouwer are a study of certain moments of relaxation in 
busy lives, festivity, play, entertainment. The delights 
are social, joy in mere motion of the dance, enjoyment of 
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tobacco, ale, and kisses, and are exquisitely rendered to the 
most minute detail, intensely actual and visible. In the 
idylls of Theocritus, which fulfil the ideal conditions of 
the pastoral idyll, there is the same insistence of detail, the 
same scrupulous rendering of the most trifling matter, the 
same reality; there is the vivid presence of the purple 
grape, the green olive, the scent of grass and thyme, 
the cheese and honey, the touch of the cool breeze, and the 
sound of doves and of running water. Though both possess 
fineness of execution, the work of Theocritus is more subtle 
than that of the genre painters. They present realistic and 
incidental scenes with none of his striving for artistic group- 
ing, nor of his endeavor to immortalize beauty. Theocritus 
chooses the most picturesque and most ideally characteristic 
moments. The sense of joy in him rises infinitely beyond 
mere social merriment ; it is complex, and has a spiritual ele- 
ment which is undulled perception of natural beauty. 

A pastoral idyll is a dramatic presentation of some char- 
acteristic scene in the joyous life of herdsmen. It is dramatic 
in that it represents the movement and the speech of the actors 
in propria persona, but it has neither the action nor the unity 
of movement necessary to true drama. The subject appeals 
to the eye and to the ear, not to the intellect and the will ; the 
emphasis is placed, not upon event and circumstance, but upon 
emotion and appreciation. The descriptions of nature, the 
stories of love, the delight in songs inconsequent and intensely 
emotional are all part of a lyric mood. Clearista pelting the 
goatherd with apples and the love song of Polyphemus are 
not drama. Moreover, the actors lack characterization. 
Each one must possess conventional traits: he must be 
sensitive to the beauty of the world, he must have ardent 
affections, he must feel a certain comradeship with his herd, 
and, most of all, he must have the supreme gift of song. 
Uniting in composite fashion the elements of two generic 
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divisions, the pastoral idyll cannot be placed in one category 
or the other, but must be defined, in general, as lyric in 
intention and dramatic in execution. 

The pastoral idyll is brief, slight, but haunting. It has 
an immortality that does not need justification nor persuasive 
exposition, for it catches at some eternal yearning in the 
heart of man, and gives him for a moment the picture of 
content. And as in tragedy we are purified by sympathy 
and awe, so in the pastoral idyll we are purified by sympathy 
and joy. We desire the same tranquil delight, the same 
passion of love, the same freedom from strain and envy and 
ambition that we see in the pastoral idyll. This form of 
poetry appeals to a feeling that is keen and permanent in 
the human spirit; and, although it is no cry to arms, and 
may not rouse deep spiritual struggle or produce higher 
and loftier ideals of human conduct, it does effect again that 
ever-necessary reconciliation of man with the simplicity of 
his own being. 


MartTuHa SHACKFORD. 
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XIX.—THE PROLOGUE TO THE ZEGEND OF 
GOOD WOMEN AS RELATED TO THE 
FRENCH MARGUERITE POEMS, 

AND THE FILOSTRATO. 


In 1775 Tyrwhitt, speaking of the Prologue to the Legend 
of Good Women, suggested that “it is possible that le dit de 
la fleur de lis et de la Marguerite by Guillaume de Machaut 

. and the Dittié de la flour de la Margherite by Froissart 

. might furnish us with the true key to those mystical 
compliments, which our poet has paid to the Daysie-flower.” ! 
This suggestion of Tyrwhitt has been echoed and reéchoed 
by succeeding editors and commentators,’ but has never been 
seriously put to the test. Godwin, in his Life of Chaueer,’ 
called attention to the story told in Froissart’s Ditlié, | 
of the birth of the daisy from the tears shed by Herés on 
the grave of Cephei, but did not connect it with the trans- 
formation of Alcestis into the daisy.‘ Mr. Skeat, in his 


1The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer (London, 1775), 1, xxxiv—v, note. 
Tyrwhitt is disposing of the notion, first started by Speght—in the edition 
of 1602, not that of 1598—that under the name of the daisy was meant 
Margaret, Countess of Pembroke. See further on this identification, 
Urry, Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (London, 1721) [iv-v]; Warton, Hist. 
Eng. Poetry (London, 1774), 1, 466, note K; Bell’s Chaucer ( London, 
1855), Iv, 250; Corson, Chaucer’s Legend, etc. (Philadelphia, 1864), 
7-8, 15. 

2Even Mr. Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, 1, 36) merely says: ‘‘I agree with 
him [Tyrwhitt] in supposing,’’ &. Cf. Diiring, Geoffrey Chaucers Werke 
(Strassburg, 1883), 1, 253-4; ten Brink, Studien (Miinster, 1870), 158, 
191; Morley, Eng. Writers {London, 1890), v, 133-4; Neilson, Court of 
Love (Boston, 1899), 144; Snell, The Age of Chauweer (London, 1901), 
190-91 ; ete. 

(1803), 339-40; mm (1804), 247. 

‘Mr. Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, 11, xxxii) credits Sandras ( Etude sur G. 
Chaucer, 1859, p. 58) and Bech (Anglia, v, 363) with pointing out the 
Herés story. For once, at least, Godwin should be given his due. 
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discussion of the Prologue in the Oxford Chaucer,’ pointed 
out three specific passages in Froissart and Machault which are 
more or less closely parallel with certain lines of Chaucer. 
Vollmer? added to Mr. Skeat’s observations a reference to 
the balade at the close of Froissart’s Paradys d’ Amours. 
Beyond similar instances to these, no examination has appar- 
ently been made of Chaucer’s indebtedness, in the Prologue, to 
the poems referred to. Yet such an examination seems 
to come very near doing just what Tyrwhitt suggested it 
might do, besides throwing welcome light on certain other 
problems connected with the poem. 


I. 


The two poems which Tyrwhitt mentioned, are the best 
known members of an exceedingly interesting group. Dur- 
ing the years 1363 and 1364 the king of Cyprus, Pierre de 
Lusignan—“ ce valeureux champion de conquétes impossi- 
bles ”—travelled through Europe, visiting the courts of 
France, Germany and England, in an effort to awaken the 
zeal of the princes to a fresh crusade.’ The closing months 
of 1363 he spent in England,‘ where he was brilliantly 
entertained,° and became the benefactor of Froissart.6 The 


lint, xxxi; cf. xxxv. 

* Das mittelenglische Gedicht, The Boke of Cupide (Berlin, 1898), pp. 
101-2; see also Neilson, Court of Love (1899), 79, n. 1. 

5 Froissart, Chroniques (ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, Brussels, 1870), v1, 
362, 370-6, 378-87, 390, 393-6, 409-10, cf. 503-9; vir, 1-3; xv, 400- 
404, 407; de Mas Latrie, Histoire de Vile de Chypre, (Paris, 1852), 0, 
237-245, gives full details of the itinerary; cf. Delaville le Roulx, La 
France en Orient au XIV¢ Sidele (Paris, 1886), 1, 120 ff. 

*De Mas Latrie, op. cit., 240 ; see Walsingham, Hist. Angl. (Rolls Series), 
1, 299; Knighton, Chron. (Rolls Series), u, 118; Froissart, ed. Kervyn, 
vi, 381. 

5“*Je ne vous poroie mies compter en un jour les nobles disners, les 
souppers, les festyemens et les conjoissemens, les dons, les présens et les 
jeuiaux c’on fist, donna et présenta.’’—Froissart, ed. Kervyn, vi, 380. 

®Froissart, Le Joli Buisson de Jonece, 348-50 (Oeuvres, ed. Scheler, 01, 
11) ; see Chroniques, xx, 566. 
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same year he was present at Rheims at the coronation of 
Charles V,' for which occasion it has been thought that 
Guillaume de Machault, then a canon of the Cathedral, had 
composed the music of the mass.” Here in all probability, 
as Tarbé suggests,® was begun the acquaintance between the 
two men, which led, after the tragic death of Pierre, to 
Machault’s last work, La Prise d’ Alexandrie, celebrating the 
crowning events of the king’s career, “at Alisaundre.... 
whan it was wonne.” 

Now there is much that leads one to suppose that Machault’s 
Dit de la Marguerite was composed for Pierre de Lusignan, 
and that it celebrates one of his mistresses. The lady whom 
the daisy symbolizes—“A ppellée est en francois Marguerite, 


C’est chose voire” °—is separated from her lover by the sea : 


Car elle m’a gari d’ oultre la mer 


De ma doulour. ® 
Que @ oultre mer la voy en ma présence.” 


More specifically, the lover himself is represented as being 
in Cyprus or in Egypt : 


Et quant je suis en Chipre ou en Egipte, 
Mes cuers en li tres doucement habite, etc.* 


We may fairly infer, then, that the Dit was written some- 


'Froissart, ed. Kervyn, vu, 1-3 ; xvi, 407; de Mas Latrie, op. cit., 1, 
240. 
2M. L. de Mas Latrie, La Prise d’ Alerandrie (Guillaume de Machault), 
Geneva, 1877, p. xvi; cf. Magnin in Journal des Savans, 1851, p. 406; 
Fétis, Biog. wniverselle des Musiciens (Brussels, 1837), rv, 465. The intro- 
duction of M. de Mas Latrie should be corrected, in general, by,Gaston 
Paris’ review in the Revue historique, tv (1877), 215 ff. 

5 Oeuvres de Machault, ed. Tarbé (Reims and Paris, 1849), xxviii-ix. 

*Tarbé, loc. cit. 

5 Oeuvres, ed. Tarbé, p. 129. 6 Tb., 124. 

77b., 127. Cf. also the following : 

Et quant li vens de son dous pays vente 
J’en sui plus sains (p. 126). 
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where between 1364 and 1369—not improbably during the 
former year—and that instead of embodying a love-affair 
of Machault’s own,' it connects itself with the king of 
Cyprus—or at least with some friend of the poet’s who, like 
Chaucer’s Knight, attended on the brilliant fortunes of the 
king.? 


1Cf. Magnin in Journal des Savans (1851), 405: ‘‘M. de comte de Caylus 
s’appuie A tort d’un vers du Dit . . . pour prouver que Machault a été en 
Chypre et en Egypte. Tl n’a pas remarqué que c’est Pierre de Lusignan 
qui est supposé parler dans cette piéce.’’ Which one of the numerous 
Marguerites of the day the poem celebrates, one must leave undetermined. 
See Tarbé, 185-6, and note the list of Marguerites in the index to Du 
Cange’s Les Famiiles d’ Outre-Mer, ed. Rey (Doc. inédits, Paris, 1869), 
pp. 951-953. 

*Tarbé (Oeuvres, xx1x, n. 1) connects with the Marguerite poem ‘‘ une 
maison de plaisance, qu’il nomma la Marguerite,’’ which Pierre de Lusignan 
built in Cyprus, and refers to Machault as his authority. According to 
Machault (La Prise d’ Alexandrie), in January, 1369 : 


Li gentis roys faire faisoit, 

En un lieu qui moult li plaisoit, 

Une maison toute nouvelle, 

Qui devoit estre bonne et belle, 

Car pas n’estoit oeuvre petite. 

On l apelloit la Marguerite. (11. 8360-5. ) 


A few days before his assassination—January 17, 1369 ; see de Mas Latrie, 
Hist, de Chypre, u, 344-5—the Marguerite was still in his mind : 


Ce fu fait le jour xm 

De janvier ou le jour xv«. 

Ce jour ala li roys jouer 

Pour veoir et pour ordener 

La maison de la Marguerite 

Qu’ au deviser moult se delite. (ll. 8574-9.) 


The account thus given certainly seems to offer ground for the conjecture 
that the structure was ‘‘une maison de plaisance,’’ and that its name may 
have had reference, like the poem, to a mistress of the king’s. But 
Machault has entirely disguised the real and sinister significance of the 
building. ‘‘E per far,’’ says Florio Bustron of the king, ‘‘ un bel tratto a 
soi fratelli e altri de primarii, faceva fabbricare una torre, poco distante 
dalla citadella, et la chiamd la Margarita, et hayeva gid fornito fondi di 
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The poem seems to have been almost immediately influen- 
tial. When we turn to Froissart’s Dittié de la flour de la 
Margherite, we find clear enough evidence that Machault’s 


quella. La quale 2 una priggion sotto terra oscurissima, et di muri grossissimi 
fatta, e profonda, dove pensava far di sopra anchora un’altra torre. . . . 
E voleva far di sopra la torre alta ; dove si lass} intender, che voleva far 
un convito, et retenir et incarcerarli tutti’? : Florio Bustron, Chronique de 
Vile de Chypre, ed. R. de Mas Latrie ( Mélanges Historiques, Choix de Docu- 
ments, Paris, 1886), v, 271; see also Chronique de Machéras, trad. franc. 
Miller et Sathas (Paris, 1882), 144-5 ; Chronique de Strambaldi, ed. R. de 
Mas Latrie (Doe. inédits, Paris, 1893), 102 ; Chronique d’ Amadi, ed. R. de 
Mas Latrie (Doc. inédits, Paris, 1891), 422; Jorga, Philippe de Mézidres 
( Paris, 1896), 387 ; Herguet, Cyprische Kénigagestalten des Hauses Lusignan 
( Halle, 1881), 29. His brothers, however, warned by the king’s confessor, 
escaped. But through this same tower of the Marguerite (which was 
so called from the hill of Sainte-Marguerite on which it stood ; see de Mas 
Latrie, Histoire, ete., m1, 265, n. 3) came indirectly the king’s own death. 
For he had, says Machault (La Prise d’ Alerandrie, 8366-9) : 


Tl avoit 14 pluseurs esclaves, 
Qui, dedens fossez, dedens caves, 
Toute jour la terre fouoient, 
Et hors, a leur col, la portoient. 


It was while working barelegged among these slaves, where the king’s 
‘‘wilfulhed’’ had thrust her, that Marie de Giblet uttered to the nobles who 
took exception to her immodest garb, the stinging taunt—‘‘ Donne con 
donne non si vergognano di mostrar li piedi.... et da voi... . non mi 
curo, perché tutti sette femine’’ (Bustron, 273)—which led to Pierre’s 
assassination. The whole story is told with vivid detail by Bustron, op. 
cit., 272 ff. ; Henrico Giblet, Historie de’ Re’ Lusignani ( Bologna, 1647), 
406 [printed 398]-408 ; Machéras, op. cit., 145 ff; Strambaldi, op. cit., 
102 ff. ; Amadi, op. cit., 422-4; cf. Jorga, op. cit., 388; Herguet, op. cit., 
29-30. The dramatic story of the murder of the king is given in Bustron, 
275-6; Giblet, 417 ff. ; Strambaldi, 112-14; Machéras, 159 ff. ; Amadi, 
425-6 ; cf. Jorga, 390; Herguet, 30. Chaucer’s statement of the case in 
the Monk's Tale (B. 3581-88) is curiously at variance with what seem to 
be the facts. The whole history of Pierre de Lusignan is of course of the 
utmost interest to students of Chaucer, not only on account of the passage 
referred to, but also for the background it gives to the description of the 
Knight, who was with him at Lyeys and Satalye, as well as at Alisaundre. 
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lines were in his mind as he wrote.'| But Froissart’s Marghe- 
rite was not the Marguerite of Machault’s poem. We are 
taken back at once to the love-story so charmingly related 
in I’ Espinette Amoureuse*—the story of the maiden whom 
he found reading the Cleomades*—for at the close of L’ Espi- 


1See, for instance, the opening lines of Machault’s Dit: 


J’aim une fleur qui s’uevre et qui s’ encline 
Vers le soleil, de jour quant il chemine ; 
Et quant il est couchiez soubz sa courtine 

Par nuit obscure, 
Elle se clost, ainsois que li jours fine. 
Ses feuilles ont dessous colour sanguine, 
Blanches dessous plus que gente hermine 


Ne blancheur pure. (Oeuvres, 123. ) 
Compare, now, Froissart’s Dittié, ll. 53 ff. (Oewvres, ed. Scheler, 11, 211) : 
Car tout ensi que /e soleil chemine 


De son lever jusqu’a tant qu’ il decline, 
La margherite encontre lui s’ encline, 
Comme celi 

Qui moustrer voelt son bien et sa doctrine ; 

Car le soleil, qui en beauté l’afine, 

Naturelment li est chambre et courtine, 

Et le deffent contre toute bruine, 

Et ses coulours de blank et de sanguine 

Li paraccroist, ete. 
Particularly, compare with the reference to Cyprus and Egypt in 
Machault (v. p. 595), the mention of Egypt dragged in by Froissart 
(ll. 19-21, 1, 210) : 


Ossi chier a le préel d’un hermitte, 
Més qu’ elle y puist croistre sans opposite, 
Comme elle fait les beaus gardins @ Egypte. 
Note also the common rhymes—delite, eslite, habite, petite—of the last two 
passages. Compare the last two lines of the Dit with ll. 7-8 of the Dittié ; 
ete. For Machault’s influence on Froissart, see further Eng. Stud., xxv, 
336 ; Grober, Grundriss, m', 1050; Sandras, Etude sur G. Chaucer (Paris, 
1859), 78-9. 
2 Oeuvres (ed. Scheler), 1, 107 ff. 
5 See particularly Besant’s chapter on ‘‘ Froissart’s Love Story ’’ in Essays 
and Historiettes ( London, 1903), 197-223 ; G. C. Macaulay’s “‘ Froissart the 
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nette we are told that the names of both lover and lady will 
be found : 

En quatre lignes moult petites 

Entre ‘‘nous fumes’’ et ‘‘le temps.’’ ! 


The lines are readily discovered : 


Je hantoie 1A tempre et tart 

Dont frois, dont chaux, navrés d’un dart 
D’amours ; et lors de flours petites, 
Violetes et margherites.* 


The name of the lady of L’ Espinette, accordingly, was 
Marguerite—the Marguerite, we may be sure, of the Dittié 
itself,’ and without question the lady of the Paradys 
d’ Amours, who makes for him the chaplet of marguerites,' 
and in whose honor he sings the balade with the refrain : 
“Sus toutes flours jaime la margherite.”*° L’ Expinette was 
written before November, 1373 ;° the Paradys has been 


Lover’’ in Macmillan’s Mag., January, 1895 (vol. Lxx1, No. 423, pp. 223- 
30); Kervyn de Lettenhove, Froissart, Ftude Littéraire ( Bruxelles, 1857), 
1, 20-42; Oeuvres de Froissart (Bruxelles, 1870), 1, 1" Partie, 22-34, 
60-66 ; Mary Darmesteter, Froissart (Paris, 1894), 10 ff. ; Gréber, Grun- 
driss, &e., u', 1049-50; Petit de Julleville, Hist. de la Langue et Litt. fr. 
(Paris, 1896) , 1, 346; Dinaux, Les Trouvéres( Bruxelles, 1863), rv, 487-499. 

1 4141-4182 ( Ocuvres, ed. Scheler, 1, 209-10)—esp. ,4178-9. 

2 LI. 3380-3383 (1, 187). See Scheler ( Oeuvres, 1, 388-9), where this is 
pointed out, for the suggestion of the surname Vrediau. Kervyn de Letten- 
hove in his Froissart (1857), 1, 29, gave a different reading of the name— 
as also Dinaux in Les Trouwvéres, tv, 497-8—but in his edition of the 
Chroniques (1870), 1, 1" Partie, 31, he accepts the reading given above. 
Cf. Gréber, Grundriss, m1', 1050. 

5 Note what Gréber (op. cit., 1051), says of “‘die Jugenddichtung Loenge 
dou joli mois de May. . . . unter dem Eindruck der schénen Jahreszeit einer 
Dame dargebracht, der ohne zweifel auch der Dittié de la flour de la Marghe- 
rite. . ., also der Jugendgeliebten, galt. Cf. pp. 1049-50. 

* Paradys d Amours, 1620-26 (1, 48-9). 

5 1627-53 (1, 49-50). 

®Compare Le Joli Buisson, 443 ff. (11, 14) with 7b., 859-60 (1, 26). 
See Eng. Stud., xxvi, 327-9. 
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shown to antedate 1369.' In 1371,? moreover, in La Prison 
Amoureuse, Froissart, writing under the name Flos to an 
imprisoned friend whom he calls Rose,* after rejecting the 
violet, the lily, and a succession of the very flowers subordi- 
nated to the daisy in the balade of the Paradys, takes for 
his device, and puts in a little ring of gold, 


une fleur petite 
Que nous appellons margherite.’’ * 


Nor does his diligence “in the honour Of love, and eek in 
service of the flour,” end here. In the seventeenth Pastou- 
relle® he writes a débat, in which once more the claims of the 
marguerite are defended against the pretensions of other 
flowers, with the refrain, “La margherite a la plus belle ;” 
while one of the last of his poems, the Plaidoirie de la 
Rose et de la Violette,® closes with the same motive. To the 
cultus of the marguerite, accordingly, Froissart, building on 
Machault, has made substantial additions. 


1 By Professor Kittredge in Eng. Stud., xxv1, 321-336. See also Long- 
non’s introduction to Froissart’s Meliador ( Paris, 1895), 1, 1-li, and his 
reply to Professor Kittredge, ib., 111, 363-369. 

® Prison Amoureuse, 2252-3 (1, 288). 

5 Presumably Wenceslas of Brabant ; see Griber, Grundriss, u', 1050 ; 
Scheler, Oeuvres, u, 404; Kervyn de Lettenhove, Froissart (1857), 1, 269- 
71, and in Oeuvres (1870), 1', 264-5; Darmesteter, Froissart ( Paris, 1894), 
44; contra, Longnon in Meliador, 1, \xvi ff. 

* La Prison Amoureuse, 852-903 (1, 240-41); esp. 898-9. Cf. the close 
of the letter, 1, 247. Similarly, in the Joli Buisson, ll. 1106-9 (11, 33), he 
tells us: 

J’ai usage, quant je me lieve, 
Afin que le jour ne me grieve, 
De dire une orison petite 

Ou nom de sainte Margherite. 


5 Oeuvres (ed. Scheler), 11, 343+6 ; cf. Pastourelle, xrx, with the refrain : 
chapelet de margherites,’’ m, 348-50. 

Jb., 11, 235+245—“‘der jiingste Debat Froissarts, nach 1392,’’ Gréber, 
Grundriss, 11', 1052. See p. 617, n. 1, for the lines, 
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We should expect to find Deschamps—who speaks of 

Machault as 

Noble poete et faiseur renommé 

influenced by the Dit de la Marguerite. And, in fact, the 
description of “la tresdouce flour” in the Lay de Franchise,? 
simply carries one step further the symbolism of the older 
poem.’ In like manner the balade, No. 539—Eloge d’une 


dame du nom de Marguerite‘—repeats the substance, and 
often the phraseology of the Lay de Franchise. And as 


1 No. 447 ( Oeuvres, 111, 259). Compare, for other references to Machault, 
Nos. 123-4 (1, 243-6) ; 127 (1, 248); 306 (11, 202, I. 298-9); 447 (1m, 
259) ; 872 (v, 53) ; 1416 (vu, 52-3); 1474 (vin, 177) ; and see Raynaud 
in Oeuvres, x1, 223-4. 

*No. 307 (11, 203 ff.), ll. 27-65. 

5See Machault’s lines (Ocuvres, p. 123) immediately following those 
quoted on p. 598, n. 1: 

Li estos est plus vert que n’est verdure, 

Oa la fleur est entée par mesure : 

Et la graine jaune est de sa nature ; 

Et sa racine 

Toute douceur veint, et passe, et obscure. 
Compare with this the Lay de Franchise, 33-39 : 

L’estoc a vert, s’a de fin or la graine ; 

Blanc et vermeil lui ont donné coulour. 

Par I’ estoc vert fermeté la demaine, 

Le blanc purté chascun jour lui admaine, 

Et le vermeil sui rent honte et paour ; 

La graine d’or monstre sa grant valour 

Et comme elle est en tous temps pure et saine. 


Compare, too, ll. 40ff. of the Lay, with the opening lines of Machault 
already quoted (p. 598, n. 1). 
379. 
5See, for instance, Il. 1-10 : 
Tresdoulce fleur toute blanche et vermeille, 
A lestoc vert et a la graynne d’or, 
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Froissart in L’ Espinette wove his own and his lady’s name 
into an enigme,' so in the following balade, No. 540, Deschamps 
plays upon the names of Marguerite la Clivete, nonain 
@Ormont, and of Eustace Morel, chastelayn de Fymes.? 
It is to this religieuse, who seems to have held a large place 
in his life, that, as Raynaud suggests,’ a number of other 
pieces where there is question of “la douce fleur” or “la 
fleur des fleurs,” are probably addressed. Finally, another 


Qui au monde n’avez pas vo pareille, 
Mais vous avez un singulier tresor ; 
Seurté par I’ estoe vert 
En voz oeuvres et en voz fais appert, 
Et par la blane Purté en vous habite, 
Par le vermeil Paour vous suit et sert ; 
Vostre nom est precieux, Marguerite 
La grayne d’or est sens, etc. 


Compare, too, the last stanza with ll. 40 ff. of the Lay, and with the open- 
ing lines of Machault. 

1See p. 599. In all this, one sees once more the dominant influence of 
Machault. See a selection from his numerous devices of this kind, in 
Tarbé’s index, s. v. Enigme (pp. 167-173). Cf. P. Paris, in his edition 
of the Voir Dit (Paris, 1875), xix—xxiii. 

2111, 381. See index, s. v. La Clinete (x, 201) and Deschamps (x, 183), 
and Raynaud in Oewrres, x1, 137. There is another Marguerite poem of 
Deschamps—No. 1357 (vu, 146-7)—beginning with an acrostic on the 
name Marguerite de Saint-Dizier, in which the woman, a religieuse of 
Notre-Dame de Soissons, is called ‘‘douce flour du monde.” But it is 
of an entirely different type from the others, being a genuine expression 
of grief, without any further play on the name than already indicated, 
for the death of his friend on May 8th, 1399. See Raynaud in x1, 85, 
where he associates with the poem in question Nos. 423 (1, 227), 571 
(1v, 30), and 726 (rv, 196). 

3x1, 271. 

* Raynaud enumerates the following: No. 431 (1, 238): La fleur des 
fleurs, c’est ma dame et m’amie; No. 527 (111, 362) : Tresdoulce flour ; 
No. 528 (111, 363): Tresprecieuse flour; No. 532 (a1, 368): Treshumble 
flour—and especially ll. 14-16, quoted later (p. 614, n. 3) ; No. 538 (m1, 
378): la doulce flour; and No. 539 already described. To these may 
perhaps be added No. 433 (111, 240): humble fleur desirée ; No. 523 (11, 
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group of balades' concerns itself with a lady who is twice 
spoken of as a flower,’ and once addressed as “ Marguerite, 
vertueuse florete” *—a group which Raynaud assures us was 
composed in honor of Marie of Hungary, “qu’il s’obstine 
avec Froissart 4 nommer Marguerite.” * 

It is particularly important, for the later discussion, to 
determine the dates, so far as may be, of these poems of 
Deschamps ; and this question may accordingly be examined 
here. Fortunately, for the date of the Lay de Franchise, 
the most important for our purpose, Deschamps himself gives 
ample and interesting evidence. In 1385, says Raynaud, at 
the Chateau de Beauté at Vincennes, “a l’occasion du 1% 
mai, il prend theme d’une féte od ]’on voit figurer le roi a» 
milieu de dames et de jeunes seigneurs parés de vert, pour 
adresser 4 Charles VI son Lai de franchise et lui conseiller 
d’aviser au mal présent, la convoitise qui régne partout, et de 
se garder d’aimer trop la bonne chére, penchant funeste a 
la santé.”*® This date may be readily substantiated. The 
substance of the poem is a comparison, with the end in view 
which Raynaud pointed out, between two celebrations of 
May-day—on the one hand, by the king and his court, with 
all the pomp and circumstance of royalty ; on the other, by 


357): Celle qui est la fleur d’umilité; No. 526 (1, 361): La flour des 
flours ; No. 546 (11, 389): La flour des flours. Add, in general, Nos. 
409, 411-12, 421, 440, 453, 460, 474, 498, 515, 517, 524, 543, 553, 558, 561, 
574, 588, 624, 664, 714, 724, 728, 730, 747, 749-50, 761, 875, 881, 1008, 
1043, 1444; lx, Ixiv (Vol. x). 

1 Nos. 417 (111, 220) ; 463 (111, 279) ; 468-9 (11, 286-8). 

2 Nos. 417, 463. 5No. 469, 1. 5. * Oeuvres, x1, 47. 

5 Oeuvres de Deschamps, x1, 46. The long-expected eleventh volume of 
Deschamps came into my hands after the chronology, for the present purpose, 
had been worked out. As Raynaud gives his conclusion without proof, and 
as the data are of considerable interest in themselves, I have thought best to 
include them substantially as they stood before Raynaud’s high authority 
was at hand. 
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Robin and Marion, “Sus un ruisseau buvans a un bassin”— 
and the king is described as 

Un Roy entr’ eulx que I’en devoit amer, 

Car deca mer n’avoit ne dela mer 

Plus bel, plus doulz de maniere acesmée. 

-XVI. ans lui pot bien Nature donner 

Qui ains . XIII. ans le fist tant renommer 

Qu il desconfist en bataille ordonnée 

-XX VI". hommes, mist a espée 

Ou lac parfont qui se veult relever.' 


The reference is unmistakably to the victory of Charles 
VI at Rosebech—the battle in connection with which Frois- 
sart and the chronicler of St. Denys tell the famous story 
of the miraculous dispersion of the clouds, on the unfurling 
of the oriflamme *—since in a much later poem* Deschamps 
names Charles VI : 


.... dont furent subjuguez 
A Rosebech Flament sur la montaigne ; 
-XXVI™, mourirent soubz 8’ enseigne, 
Qui .XIIT. ans n’ ot quant les ala requerre.* 


This battle was fought, to quote once more Deschamps him- 
self ; 


Le jeudi jour .xx et vu. de novembre, 
L’an .M.ccc. m11**, et puis deux, 


‘A Rosebech, en une haulte plaine.® 


149-156 (11, 208). 

2 Chroniques (ed. Kervyn), 167-59 ; Chron. de St. Denys, 1, 216; cf. 214. 

5No. 1124 (v1, 40ff.), Il. 29-32. See Raynaud, in Oeuvres, x1, 79, 
for date. 

* He gives the number as 26,000 again in No. 94 (1, 201) ; as 20,000 in 
No. 19 (1, 96) ; and as 25,000 in No. 347 (m1, 69). The number is given 
by Froissart as ‘‘xxvi [var. xxv] mille hommes et plus’’ (Chroniques, ed. 
Kervyn, x, 173), and in the Chronique de St. Denys as ‘‘viginti quinque 
milia’’ (1, 220, cf. 222-4). See more fully the notes in Deschamps, Ocuvres, 
1, 363; Kervyn de Lettenhove, Chroniques, x, 479-81. 

5No. 347 (m1, 69), ll. 1-2, 6. This date agrees with that given still 
more specifically by Froissart ( Chron., x, 172, cf. 477). Other references 
to the battle of Rosebech in Deschamps are 1, 94, 134; m1, 41; Iv, 284. 
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And in a statement whose minuteness of detail is worthy of 
Mistress Quickly, Deschamps also gives us the date of the 
king’s birth : 

En dimenche, le tiers jour de decembre, 

L’an mil .ccc. avec soixante et huit, 


Fut a Saint Pol nez dedenz une chambre 
Charles li Roys, .111. heures puis minuit, 


Le premier jour de I’ Advent qui fut bon.! 
The king was born, then, December 3, 1368 ; the battle of 
Rosebech was fought November 27, 1382; and accordingly 
on May 1, 1385, Charles would be, ignoring fractions, six- 
teen years old—the measure of years which in the Lay de 
Franchise Deschamps says Nature might well have been able 
to grant him, who made him, “ains .x111. ans,” victorious 
at Rosebeck.? The evidence would be conclusive, therefore, 


1No. 55 (1, 146), ll. 1-4, 8. 
2The discrepancy between Deschamps’ statement of Charles’ age at the 
time of the battle, and the fact that he actually lacked but six days of being 
fourteen years old, need give no pause, since Deschamps has a delightful 
habit of regulating the king’s age by the demands of his metre. We have 
seen already that he has twice made him less than thirteen years of age at 
Rosebech. With perfect impartiality, he twice makes him fourteen on the 
same occasion, In the balade devoted to an account of the battle (No, 
347 ) we read : 
Le roy y porta s’enseingne 
A .XIIII. ans, la fait qu’ en sang se taingne 
Son oriflambe ; 


while in the highly symbolical reference to the battle ‘‘par maniere de 
prophetie” in No. 1390 (vi, 244f.), the king, under the name of Cerf 
Volant, is said to have put his enemies ‘‘Ains .XJIII. ans a grant con- 
fusion” (ll. 4-6). In like manner Deschamps treats the king’s age at his 
coronation. This took place November 4th, 1380, when Charles was ‘‘ ou 
XIIe an de son eage,’”’ as Froissart correctly gives it (ed. Kervyn, rx, 300; 
ef. xx1, 356); when he was ‘‘nondum duodenis,’’ according to the Chroni- 
que de St. Denys (1,4). Deschamps, however, in the Lay du Roy (No. 311, 
vol. 11, 314 ff. ), addressing the king, says ; 

A .XIII. ans en Royauté, 

En bail de ton parenté 

Veu venir l’ay— (11. 36-8. ) 
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that the Lay was written for the celebration of May-day, 
1385,’ even were its scene not laid unmistakably at the 
Chateau de Beauté-sur-Marne,’ in the forest of Vincennes, 
where we know the king to have spent the day in question.* 

But, curiously enough, this also makes fairly certain, as it 
happens, the identity, for this particular poem, of the “ tres- 
douce flour” herself. On April 12, 1385, there took place 
at Cambray the double marriage of Marguerite de Bourgogne 
and Guillaume de Hainault, and of Marguerite de Hainault 
and Jean de Bourgogne.‘ During the two preceding months, 
Marguerite de Bourgogne had been, with her mother, a 
frequent visitor at the Chateau de Beauté,’ and it would be 


where he makes him older in November, 1380, than he had made him in 
November, 1382! More nearly correct, though still a year too much, is 
the statement of No. 168 (1, 300) : En .XIIF-. an vient a seignourier”’ 
(1. 17). It may be noted that Froissart gives his age at the time of the 
battle correctly : ‘‘ Et estoit pour lors li rois de Franwe Charles VIe de ce 
nom au quatorsisme an de son eage’’ (ed. Kervyn, x, 172). 

1 Independently of the above, it could not have been written after July 
17th, 1385, the date of the king’s marriage to Isabel of Bavaria, inasmuch 
as the king appears in the Lay, with no mention of a queen, merely ‘‘ Acom- 
paigniez de son frere pareil’’ (1. 158). (Bellaguet, in Chron. de St. Denys, 
1, 360-1, gives the date of the king’s marriage as July 18th. For correct 
date see Kervyn de Lettenhove in Chroniques, xx1, 367 ; cf. x, 344-52, 356-7 ; 
and Raynaud, Oeuvres, x1, 46.) 

235 ff. : 

De la cornant et dansant vers Beauté 
Dehors le boys en un plaisant hosté 
Tous et toutes illec s’acheminerent ; 
Marne \’ ensaint par derrier a un lé, ete. (Cf. 1. 182.) 


The Chateau is described by Deschamps in balade No. 61 (1, 155), which 
affords an interesting comparison with the descriptive passages of the Lay. 

3“ Mai 1 Lundi—Mons. au bois de Vincennes devers le roy.’’—Itinéraires 
de Philippe le Hardi, ed. Ernest Petit (Paris, 1888), p. 177. 

* Froissart, Chroniques, x, 311-15 ; Chron. de St. Denys, 1, 352-4. 

5See the following entries in the Itinéraires de Philippe le Hardi for 
February, 1385: 4 Samedi—madame et mademoiselle Marguerite—gister 
a Beauté; 14 Mardi—mes dites dames gister 4 Beauté; 22 Mercredi— 
souper et gister 4 Beauté vers ces dames ; 26 Dimanche—Mons., madame 
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most natural that in a poem written during the festivities 
which followed her marriage and preceded her departure, a 
courtly compliment should be paid her by the poet. And 
as a matter of fact it is, as the closing lines declare, specifi- 
cally to the flower that the Lay is dedicated, and that, too, 
“ au departir:” 

Et Dieux vueille celle flour remerir 

Et le doulz may qui m’ ont fait avertir 

Par Marion et Robin seure dance. 

Or lui suppli que sa douce semblance 


Regoive en gré ce lay au departir.' 
At all events, the date of the poem is beyond dispute, and 
that, as will appear, is a matter of considerable consequence.” 


mons. le conte de Nevers et mademoiselle Marguerite—tout le jour 4 
Beauté. See also for March: 5 Dimanche—Mons., madame, mons. le 
conte de Nevers et mademoiselle Marguerite—tout le jour 4 Beauté sur 
Marne ; 12 Dimanche—madame, mons. de Nevers et mademoiselle Margue- 
rite—tout le jour 4 Beauté ; 16 Jeudi—madame, mademoiselle Marguerite, 
sa fille, tout le jour A Beauté. 

1LL 308-12. Kervyn de Lettenhove in his Froissart (1857 ), 1, 135-6; m1, 
264-5, assumed that Froissart’s balade in the Paradys d’ Amours was origi- 
nally written on the occasion of the marriages at Cambray. The suggestion 
was abandoned in his later work. 

* It may be said at this point that Deschamps’ poems which deal with his 
experiences during his campaigns in Flanders are all well worth study, 
both for their own very great interest, and for the emphasis they place by 
contrast upon Chaucer’s silence regarding simila~ experiences of his own. 
Deschamps reiterates the statement that he was three times—according to 
No. 17 (1, 94), four times—with the king on Flemish soil; see No. 781 
(1v, 283 ff.) ; No. 19 (1, 96-7) ; and the note in Oeuvres, 1, 333. With a 
vividness of phrase that rivals my Uncle Toby, he inveighs against his dis- 
comforts while with the army in Flanders ; see, in addition to the Rosebech 
balades (p. 604, n. 5), and the balades just mentioned, the following: Nos. 
334 (1, 41); 548 (rv, 1-3) ; 782 (1v, 285-6) ; 812 (1v, 329-80) ; 876 (v, 
58-9) ; and especially the letter, No. 1403 (v11, 343-7) whose pages 


. ... furent faictes, Dieu mercy, 
En retournant du Dam en Flandre, 
A un feu et a belle cendre, 
A Artevelle et au retour, 
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From the data at hand, it seems impossible definitely to 
date the balades that have to do with Marguerite la Clinete ; 
but the substantial identity in matter and phrase of the 
balade, No. 539, and the marguerite stanzas of the Lay,' 
points to dates for the two not far apart. The other group 
of Marguerite balades, at all events, which celebrate the 
virtues of Marie of Hungary, were written during the 
autumn of this same year, 1385.? 

All this opens up another interesting question. It may 
perhaps be fairly inferred that the Lay de Franchise, and 
indeed the greater number, if not all, of Deschamps’ margue- 
rite poems belong to the general period of the Flower and 
Leaf balades,* regarding which certain most suggestive con- 
jectures have recently been offered‘ in connection with the 
poems to be included among the “oeuvres d’escolier” 
which Deschamps sent by Clifford to Chaucer.’ One of the 
Flower and Leaf balades, as has already been pointed out, 
was certainly written before the marriage of Philippa of 
Lancaster to the king of Portugal, February 2, 1387, and 


L’an de grace Nostre Seignour 
Mil .ccc. cing et quatre vins, 
Qu’en France de Flandres revins. (ll, 120-126. ) 


I may add from Raynaud, Nos. 16 (1, 92) and 18 (1, 95) ; see x1, 37-8, 47. 
For the understanding of certain elements of Chaucer's character and 
genius, few things could be more illuminating, by contrast, than the read- 
ing of sucha group of poems as these. 

p. 601, n. 5, 

*See Raynaud, Oeuvres de Deschamps, x1, 47. 

5 Nos. 764-7 (rv, 257-64). 

‘By Professor Kittredge, ‘‘ Chaucer and Some of his Friends,’ Mod. 
Philology, t (June, 1903), 1-13, esp. 5-6, See also an article by Furnivall 
on ‘*‘ The Flower and the Leaf,’ and Chaucer’s ‘ Legend of Good Women’ ”’ 
in the Atheneum, No, 2333, July 13, 1872, pp. 49-50; and Sandras, Etude, 
102-3, 105. 

5 Deschamps, Ocuvres, 11, 138 (No, 285); with translation and notes by 
Paget Toynbee, in Academy, Nov. 14, 1891, pp. 432 f. 
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possibly several years earlier.' Is it not probable that we 
may come still closer to the date, and infer that this balade 
was written not far from the time when there was question 
of a marriage between Philippa of Lancaster and Charles 
VI of France?* This time is easy to fix. It was between 
the siege of Bourbourg—where, we are told, “the kings 
uncles curtesly demaunded on a day of [the duke Frederyke 
of Bavier], if he had any doughters to mary ” “—and the 
wedding at Cambray, when the duchess of Brabant “moved 
forthe this maryage of Bavyer.”* For meantime, Frois- 
sart tells us, “they hadde went that duke Frederyke had 
forgoten the mater, for they were aboute maryages for the 
kynge in other places” °—with the daughter of the duke 
of Lorraine, for one—and “also ther was speakyng for the 
doughter of the duke of Lancastre, who was after quene of 
Portyngale; but there was no conclusion, bycause of the 
warre ; therefore the mater hanged styll in suspence.”” Now 
Bourbourg capitulated September 13, 1383 ;° the marriages 
at Cambray were on April 12, 1385;’ the king was married 
July 17th, 1385, as the duchess of Brabant had promised.® 
The negotiations regarding the marriage with Philippa would 


1 Mod. Philol., 1, 3-6; esp. p. 4. 

*Froissart, ed. Kervyn, x, 347. Cf. Raynaud, Oeuvres de Deschamps, 
x1, 46, n. 5. 

* Froissart, ed. Kervyn, x, 346: Estoit avenut, estant en che voiage de 
Berghes et de Bourboure, que li oncle dou roy... . ly avoient demandé 
moult amiablement se il n’avoit nulle fille 4 marier. 

* Ib., 347: Or remist sus la ducoise de Braibant, quant elle fu 4 Cambray 
...+. le mariage de Baviére. 

57d. . . . et quidoit bien que on euist mis en noncalloir toutes ces coses, 
et ossi on parloit dou mariage dou roy ailleurs. : 

® Oeuvres de Deschamps, 1, 333 ; Froissart, ed. Kervyn, x, 265-73. 

™Cf. p. 606. 

§“*Voire, dame,”’ respondirent li oncle dou roy, ‘‘mais nous n’en oons 
nulles nouvelles.’’—‘‘ Or vous taissiés,’’ dist la ducoise, ‘‘je le feray traire 
avant, et en orés nouvelles en cel esté sans nulle faute.’’ Les promesses de 
la ducoise furent avéries, ete.—Froissart, x, 347. 
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accordingly fall during 1384—probably towards the close 
of the year, as some time must have elapsed in which noth- 
ing had been heard from the duke of Bavaria—or early in 
1385: a period which falls in directly with the time of the 
composition of the Lay de Franchise. 

Deschamps’ acquaintance, moreover, with the two men 
most prominently mentioned in the Flower and Leaf balades 
seems also to belong to this period. Guillaume de la Tré- 
mouille’ and Elyon de Nillac? each took part in the battle 
of Rosebech, and the latter seems there to have won 
his spurs.* Guillaume de la Trémouille is mentioned by 
Deschamps only in the balade cited; Elyon de Nillac is 
named in but one other,‘ which curiously enough celebrates 
an event which occurred in February, 1385—the tourney 
given at Saint Pol in the presence of the duchesses of 
Bourgogne and of Bar, in which Elyon de Nillac took part. 
In a word, not only is there nothing to prevent our placing the 
Flower and Leaf balades not far from the beginning of 1385, 
but there is positive evidence that points strongly to such a 
date. The Flower and Leaf balades and the marguerite 
poems, accordingly, seem to belong together, in point of 
time. 

Here, then, we have a group of closely interrelated poems, 
written within the two decades from the middle sixties to 
the middle eighties, by the three recognized leaders of the 
new poetic movement in France,’ each of whom was certainly 


1 No. 765 (1v, 259). 2 No. 766 (1v, 261). 

’ For the former, see Kervyn de Lettenhove in Froissart, xxi, 213; for 
the latter, ., xxm, 280: “Tl se signala A la bataille de Roosebeke et 
recut 4 cette occasion un don de deux mille francs.”’ 

*No. 501 (11, 328); see xt, 45; Petit, Itinéraires, 174. From 
1. 12 of the balade, we learn that mademoiselle Marguerite also witnessed 
the tourney. 

5See G. Paris, La Poésie du Moyen Age, 2° Series (Paris, 1895) , 199-200, 
229 ; cf. Gréber, Grundriss, 11', 1037-66. 
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known to Chaucer.’ It remains to see how far the margue- 
rite poems themselves were known and used by him.? 


Hi, 


In the B-version* of the Prologue to the Legend, with a 
felicity of phrase which even endless quotation cannot stale, 
Chaucer distinctly acknowledges his indebtedness to the fresh 
songs of certain poet-lovers, and justifies his borrowing, in a 
direct address to the unnamed singers, by an appeal to their 
common allegiance to love and to the flower : 


68. But helpeth, ye that han conning and might, 
69. Ye lovers, that can make of sentement ; 

70. In this cas oghte ye be diligent 

71. To forthren me somwhat in my labour, 

72. Whether ye ben with the leef or with the flour. 
73. For wel I wot, that ye han her-biforn 

74. Of making ropen, and lad awey the corn ; 
75. And I come after, glening here and there, 
76. And am ful glad if I may finde an ere 
77. Of any goodly word that ye han left. 


1See, for his knowledge of Machault, the index to the Oxford Chaucer 
(v1, 387) ; Sandras, Etude, 75 ff., 288-294; ten Brink, Studien, 7-12, ef. 
197-205 ; Geschichte, 11, 43-46 ; Lounsbury, Studies, 11, 212-15, ef. 1, 423, 
m1, 409. For his knowledge of Froissart, see the references in Professor 
Kittredge’s article in Eng. Studien, xxv, 321-336. For his knowledge 
of Deschamps, see Oxford Chaucer, v1, 386 (index), and 1, 563, lvi-vii; 
Lounsbury, Studies, 11, 217; 11, 14, 423; ten Brink, Geschichte, 11, 199. 

*It is outside the scope of the present paper to carry the history of the 
daisy cultus beyond Chaucer. See, for that, Schick’s references in his edi- 
tion of Lydgate’s Temple of Glas (E. E. T. 8. ), p. 74, on Il. 70-74. 

* For convenience, the terms adopted by Mr. Skeat will be used in 
referring to the two versions: B. for the so-called vulgata; A. for the 
version of the unique ms. Gg. 4, 27. In so using the terms, however, their 
chronological implications are for the present waived. 

*It has already been pointed out by Professor Kittredge (Mod. Philol., 1, 
p- 3, n.), that this is ‘‘addressed to contemporary poets, rather than 
to the great of old,’’ and that ‘‘Chaucer is not speaking of the material of 
his Legend, but of what he intends to say in the Prologue itself in praise 
of the Daisy.” 
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78. And thogh it happen me rehercen eft 
79. That ye han in your fresshe songes sayd, 
80. For-bereth me, and beth nat evel apayd, 
81. Sin that ye see I do hit in the honour 
82. Of love, and eek in service of the flour, 
83. Whom that I serve as I have wit or might." 


With this specific avowal of indebtedness in mind, let us 
examine, in the light of the group of French songs now 
defined, first the lines immediately preceding and following 
the passage just quoted, and then the general structure of the 
Prologue as a whole. 

What seems to have happened, as regards the lines which 
lead up to Chaucer’s acknowledgment of his exercise of the 
gleaner’s right, is this, Out of the score or more poems of 
the French marguerite group, it seems clear, half a dozen 
have been so thoroughly assimilated, have in such fashion 
sung themselves—if one may phrase it ‘so—into Chaucer’s 
head, that the result is a veritable cento of quotations and 
allusions. I shall put side by side with Chaucer’s lines the 
wording of certain of the “ fresshe songs”? themselves. 


40. Now have I than swich a con- Cascune flour a par li son merite ; 
dicioun, 

41. That, of alle the floures in the Més je vous di, tant que pour ma 
mede, partie, 

42. Than love I most these floures Sus toutes flours j’ aime la margherite.* 
whyte and rede, 


* Note how skilfully the passage is given a distinct unity of its own by 
the contrast between Chaucer’s qualified ‘‘ wit and might,”’ in the closing 
line, and the unqualified ‘‘conning and might’’ ascribed to his models, in 
the opening line. The italicized words or lines are those peculiar to this 
version. 

*Froissart, Paradys d’ Amours, 1633-5; cf. 1642-4 (1, 49). For the 
“whyte and rede,” cf. Dittié, 156-158 (11, 214) : 

+ «+. me fait plaisance, pour 
A grant loisir regarder sa coulour 
Blanche et vermeille, assise sur verdour. 


Cf. also ib., 1. 17 ; Paradys d’ Amours, 1639 ; etc. 
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43. Swiche as men callen daysies in Que nous appellons margherites.* 
our toun. 
44. To hem have I so greet affec- 
cioun, 
45. As I seyde erst, whan comen is Le premier jour de ce mois de plaisance 
46. That in my bed ther daweth De mon hostel me pars au point du 
me no day jour. 
Prins et sousprins d’amoureuse do- 
lour, 
47. That I nam up, and walking in M’acheminay pensant par une plaine 
the mede 
48. To seen this flour A la beauté de la tresdouce flour.* 
Car n’ai aultre desir 
Que de l’avoir pour veoir A loisir 
Au vespre clore et au matin ouvrir, 
Et le soleil de tout le jour sievir, 
agein the sonne sprede, Et ses florons contre lui espanir.® 
49. Whan hit upryseth erly by the 
morwe ; 
50. That blisful sighte softneth al Car elle m’a gari d’oultre la mer 
my sorwe, De ma doulour. 
51. So glad am I whan that I have Si la doy bien servir et honnourer, 
presence 


1 Paradys, 1621-2 (1, 49). Froissart repeats the phrase in La Prison 
Amoureuse, 898-9 (1, 241) : ‘* une fleur petite Que nous appellons margherite.’’ 
Chaucer’s half-apologetic insistence on the nie the flower bears ‘‘in our 
toun”’ seems to have in mind the necessary abandonment in English of the 
name on which his French contemporaries had rung so many changes— 
as also his justification of the English name in #. 182-5. With B. 293— 
“‘This flour, which that I clepe the dayesye’’—compare Paradys d’ Amours, 
1672-1673 (1, 50): ‘‘De la flour od je me delitte, Que je vous nomme 
margherite.’’ 

* Deschamps, Lay de Franchise, ll. 14, 27-30 (1, 204). That the ‘‘tres- 
douce flour’? is the marguerite is clear from the lines immediately following : 


Qui en bonté, en doucour, en honour 
Et en tous biens, est la flour souveraine. 
L’estoc a vert, ete. 


The next lines ate quoted on p. 601, note 3; and accordingly the cele- 
bration of the daisy (carried on in the succeeding stanzas, to be referred to 
later) is directly associated with the early Mayday walk. 

Froissart, Dittié, 11. 162-6 (11, 214). 
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52. Of hit, to doon al maner rever- Et mettre en li cuer, et corps, et penser." 
ence, 

53. As she, that is of alle floures flour, Car elle est la flour souverainne 

54. Fulfilled of al vertuand honour, De bonté et de beauté plainne,’ 

55. And ever y-lyke fair, and fresh Qui en tous temps belle et fresche sera ;* 
of hewe ; 


1Machault, Dit de la Marguerite, p. 124. With B. 50 compare Voir Dit 
(ed. P. Paris), p. 93, 1. 2193: ‘‘ Vostre dougour adoucist ma dolour.’’ 

* Froissart, Le joli mois de May, ll. 289-90 (11, 203). It is perhaps worth 
noting that the title of Froissart’s poem just quoted occurs in B. 176: 
“the joly month of May.’’ The phrase is, however, a commonplace ; cf. 
Froissart, Chroniques, xtv, 107: ‘“‘A Ventrée du joly mois de May. Com- 
pare also A. 36—‘‘the joly tyme of May’’—with Gower, 1, 336 (Balade, 
No. 36, 1. 1): ‘‘Ce jolif temps de Maii.”’ 

3 Deschamps, No. 532, 1. 16 (111, 368-9)—one of the balades already noted 
(p. 602, note 4) as closely preceding the Marguerite pair, Nos. 539-40. 
Chaucer’s three lines, 53-55, are almost a composite of the two passages 
just mentioned, which are, in full, as follows : 


Car elle est la flour souverainne 
De bonté et de beauté plainne, 
Qui nulle bruine n’estaint. 
En tous temps est clere et certaine. 
(Le joli mois de May, 289-92.) 


Vostre doulgour vous fait partout amer 
Et en tous lieux /a flour des flours clamer 
Qui en tous temps belle et fresche sera. 
( Balade, No. 532, ll. 14-16. ) 


Compare, moreover, Le joli mois, 289, with the two lines of the Lay de 
Franchise just quoted on p. 613, note 2; and with Le joli mois, 292, and 
balade No. 532, 16, compare Machault, Dit, pp. 128-9: 


.... cest l’yaue douce et belle 
Qui me freschit et qui me renouvelle 
Et toudis est sainne, clére et nouvelle. 


It is important for its later bearings to note that in one of these phrases 
particularly, we are dealing with a commonplace. With ‘‘la flour des flours’’ 
of No. 532, 15, compare Froissart, Paradys d’ Amours, 592-3 (1, 18), ‘‘j’aim 
La flour sus trestoute aultre flour ;’? and note that Deschamps applies the 
phrase ‘‘ la fleur de toutes flours’’ to Machault in No. 447 (111, 259), while 
in No. 124 (1, 245), he calls him ‘‘O fleur des fleurs de toute melodie.’’ See 
further, Gower’s Balades, Nos. 4 (1, 341), 6 (343), 9 (346), and cf. Nos. 
16 (351), 31 (363). Chaucer had himself used it in the A. B.C., 1. 4, though 
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56. And I love hit, and ever y-lyke 
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Comme celle est que j’aim d’entente 


newe, pure, 
57. And ever shal, til that myn herte Et amerai tous jours, quoi que j’ endure.' 
dye ; 


S’en ce parti vivoie, nul millour 


58. Al swere I nat, of this I wol nat Ne doit querir 
lye, 

59. There loved no wight hotter in Homs, ce m’ est vis, qui tant aime et desir 
his lyve. La flour que fai.? 

60. And whan that hit iseve, I renne Et au vespre, quant il [le soleil] fait 
blyve, son retour, 

61. As sone as ever the sonne ginneth Ses fueilles clot que nul ne la malmaine 
weste, 

62. To seen this flour, how it wol go En demonstrant qu’elle est vrai et 
to reste, certaine 

63. For fere of night, so hateth she 
derknesse ! 

64. Hir chere is pleynly spradinthe Et qu’ en clarté veult monstrer son atour ; 
brightnesse 

65. Of the sonne, for ther hit wol Mais en obscur tient si clos son de- 
unclose. maine 


Quw il n’ est mesdis n’ autre chose villaine 
Qui nul temps puist en lui faire demour.® 


it does not occur in the original of Guillaume de Deguilleville (see Oxford 
Chaucer, 1, 261). In B. 185—‘‘The emperice and flour of floures alle’’— 
Chaucer seems to combine both ‘‘la flour souverainne’’ and ‘‘la flour des 
flours ;’’ cf. Froissart, Dittié, 28-30 (11, 210), ‘‘tele flourette.... Qui de 
bonté et de beauté est ditte La souveraine.’’ See further, p. 629, n. 2. 

1 Froissart, Dittié, 81-2 (1, 212); cf. Deschamps, No. 538 (1m, 378), 
Il. 17-18, 21-2. 

Froissart, Dittié, 159-62 (m, 21-2). 

5 Deschamps, Lay de Franchise, ll. 44-50 (1, 205); cf. also B. 198-9. 
Chaucer, while keeping the phraseology, has reversed Deschamps’ interpre- 
tation of the daisy’s habit of showing its face en clarté and closing en obscur, 
and has taken it, more naturally, to signify fear, rather than the absence of 
fear. Deschamps’ meaning is made perfectly clear by the corresponding 
passage in the Marguerite balade, No. 539 (11, 380), ll. 19-22: 


Vous vous ouvrez quand li soleil s’esveille, 

A la clarté monstrez vostre chief sor ; 

Quant il couche, vous cloez vostre oreille 

Et ne doubtez leu, penthere ne tor. 
The chief sor (‘‘ blond doré’’) of the second line removes all possible doubt 
as to the meaning of son atour in the first passage, which is seen to be the 
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The twenty-six lines of the Prologue, accordingly, are 
literally “glenings here and there”—from Machault’s Dit ; 
from Froissart’s Paradys d’ Amours, his Dittié, and Le joli 
mois de May; and from Deschamps’ Lay de Franchise, as 
well as, perhaps, from one of his balades. If we turn back, 
now, to Chaucer’s address to the “lovers that can make 
of sentement,”' and read it—especially the lines: 

And thogh it happen me rehercen eft 

That ye han in your fresshe songes sayd— 
in the light of the passages just quoted, it will be seen to be 
a specific characterization, in consummately happy phrase, of 
what he had just done.? For no more acceptable compli- 
ment—and this must never be lost sight of in thinking of 
the happy breed of men who vied with one another in sowing 
each the other’s flowers in his several garden*—on Chaucer’s 


direct equivalent of “ hir chere’’ in the Prologue. It should be noted that 
the idea of the daisy’s fear of darkness is given, by implication, in 
Froissart’s Dittié, where the flower is said to follow the sun : 


Car le soleil, qui en beauté l’afine, 
Naturelment li est chambre et courtine, 
Et le deffent contre toute bruine. I. 58-60 (11, 211). 


1It is worth noting that in the Paradys d’ Amours Froissart, referring to 
the balade of the marguerite itself, says : 


Oil, dame, de sentement 
Et de coer amoureus et sade 
Ai ordonné une balade. (Il. 1604-6. ) 


* Note; too, that the lines immediately preceding (B. 66-7) are : 


Allas! that I ne had English, ryme or prose, 
Suffisant this flour to preyse aright ! 


’The “colours of rethoryk’’ are not mine, but Deschamps’ own. In 
Chaucer’s garden, he protested, he should be but a nettle—‘“‘ En ton jardin 
ne seroye qu’ortie’’—but he obviously was willing to be transplanted, none 
the less. If the Prologue did form the answer to Deschamps’ “‘ de rescripre 
te prie’’—and all this goes to strengthen one’s feeling that such may have 
been the case—the exquisite courtesy of the reference to the gleaning in 
Deschamps’ and Froissart’s fields is manifest. 
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part could have been paid Deschamps and Froissart, than 
that of taking up their goodly words into what one of them 
once called his “douce mélodie” ; and nothing could be more 
apt, nothing more courtly, than his heightening of the com- 
pliment by graceful acknowledgment of what he had, as one 
now sees, gleaned after their master Machault and themselves. 


1There is but one phrase in the corresponding lines of the A-version— 
whose relation to B. will be considered later—on which the French poems 
seem to throw additional light. This is A. 58—‘‘ As wel in winter as in 
somer newe’’—which corresponds to B. 56—‘‘ And I love hit, and ever 
y-lyke newe.’’ The parallels for the idea of A. are abundant, as for instance 
the following : 
Car en janvier, 
Que toutes flours sont mories pour U yvier, 
Celle pergut blancir et vermillier, etc. 
( Froissart, Dittié, 1. 96-8 ; cf. Il. 42-4.) 
or the following lines : 
Car en tous temps, plueve, gresille ou gelle, 
Soit la saisons ou fresque, ou laide, ow nette, 
Ceste flour est gracieuse et nouvelle. 
(Froissart, Paradys d’ Amours, 1636-8. ) 


Compare also Pastourelle, No. xvmi, 44-50 (m1, 345): 


Quant la violette est fanée 

Et roses dont on fait chapeaus, 

Et il vient froit temps et gelée, 

Lors ai tantos une esculée 

De margherites, sans mentir, 

Se jusqu’ aux champs je voeil courir ; 
J’en trouve en chemins et en fretes, ete. 


Almost Chaucer’s exact phrase occurs in one of the later poems of Froissart 
(see p. 600, n. 6), the Plaidoirie de la Rose et de la Violette, Il. 333-336 
(11, 245) : 

Encore a il les margerites 

Qui sont flours belles et petites, 

Dont il est trés bon recouvier, 

En tous temps, U esté et 0 ivier. 


The claims of the poets are entirely within the facts, for England and 
the continent alike. For statements to the effect that the daisy blooms all 
the year, see, among others, Hooker, Students’ Flora of the British Islands 
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But the lines which in B. immediately follow his acknowl- 
edgment of the furtherance he has thus received, are of 
even greater interest, as placing in striking juxtaposition 
both the great influences—French and Italian—which had 
hitherto been dominant in his work. For so far as I know, 
it has never been pointed out that the beautiful passage, 
found in B. alone, in which the flower is apostrophized as 
“the clernesse and the verray light,” is taken almost bodily 
from the opening stanzas of the Filostrato—the stanzas which 


( London, 1884) , 205; Ellacombe, Plant-lore of Shakespeare (London, 1884), 
p- 376, in the essay on the Daisy, which gathers together a great num- 
ber of references to it in the English poets; de Lamarck et de Candolle : 
Flore frangaise (Paris, 1815), 111, 185; and finally the statement in Schlecht- 
endal, Langethal u. Schenck, Flora von Deutschland (Gera-Untermhaus, 
1887), xxx, 109; ‘‘ Fast das ganze Jahr hindurch, selbst wnter dem Schnee 
Sortbliihend.”’ One recalls, of course, Wordsworth’s Jo a Daisy: 


Thee Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly decks his few gray hairs... . 
Whole Summer-fields are thine by right ; etc. 
(Globe ed., 1888, p. 184.) 


The phrase has, however, symbolic associations, which are perhaps best seen 
in an interesting passage of the Voir Dit. Machault is telling 


Comment li ancien entailloient 
L’ image d’ Amour, ou paignoient, 


and enumerates three inscriptions surrounding the figure of the God of 
Love—‘‘ De prés et de loing ;’’ ‘‘A mort et A vie;’’ and ‘‘Et en yver et en 
esté.’’ The latter, it is explained, 


.... enseigne et devise 
Qu’ a parfaite amour rien ne chaut, 
Diver, d’esté, de froit, de chaut ; 
Ne elle ne se varie point, 
Ainsois est toudis en un point, 
Ferme, loial, viste et ounie. 


(Voir Dit, ed. P. Paris, pp. 297-9.) 


Some such implication undoubtedly carries over to the poets’ statements 
of the well-known persistence into winter of the flower. See also p. 630, n. 2. 
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Chaucer, for reasons of his own, had rejected in writing the 
Troilus. The lines are as follows : 


84. She istheclernesse andtheverray Tu donna se’ la luce chiara e bella, 
light, 
85. That in this derke worlde me Per cui nel tenebroso mondo accorto 
wynt and ledeth, 
Vivo ; tu se’ la tramontana stella 
La qual io seguo per venire al porto." 
86. The herte in-with my sorowful Tu se’ nel tristo petto effigiata 
brest yow dredeth, 
87. And loveth so sore that ye ben 
verrayly 
88. The maistresse of my wit and Con forza tal, che tu vi puoi pid ch’ io; 
nothing I. 
89. My word, my werk, is knit so in 
your bonde, 
90. That, as an harpe obeyeth to the 
honde 
91. And maketh hit soune after his 
fingeringe, 
92. Right so mowe ye out of myn Pingine fuor la voce sconsolata 
herte bringe 
93. Swich vois, right as yow list, to In guisa tal, che mostri il dolor mio 
laughe or pleyne. 
Nell’ altrui doglie, e rendila st grata, 
Che chi l’ascolta ne divenga pio ;? 
94. Be ye my gyde and lady sove- Guida la nostra man, reggi !’ ingegno, 
reyne ; 
Nell’ opera la quale a scriver vegno.® 
95. As to myn erthly god, to yowI Tu mi se’ Giove, tu mi sei Apollo, 


calle, 
96. Bothe in this werke and inmy Tu se’ mia musa, io l’ho provato e 
sorwes alle. sollo.* 


1 Opere volgari di Giovanni Boccaccio (Firenze, per Ig. Moutier, 1831), 
vol. x11, p. 12 (Jl Filostrato, Pt. I, stanza m1, ll. 1-4). 

2 7b. p. 18, stanza v, ll. 1-6. It is interesting to notice that Chaucer, 
having begun, under the influence of his context, in the third person— 
‘She is the clernesse,’’ etc.—passes almost immediately into the second 
person of the Italian on which he has his eye. 

3 7b. p. 12, stanza rv, ll. 7-8. 

* Tb. p. 12, stanza u, Il. 7-8. It will be noted that all the lines from the 
Filostrato occur within the limits of three stanzas—the 2d, 4th, and 5th. 
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But Chaucer’s mind—and the fact shows strikingly what 
hold the French songs, for the time, had taken of his faney— 
is still so saturated with the phraseology of the marguerite 
poems that even his adaptation of Boccaccio’s lines is perme- 
ated by their influence. The “dredeth and loveth” of ll. 
86-7, which has modified the figure of Boccaccio, and is 
repeated in “this flour that I so love and drede” of B. 211, 
recalls at once Machault’s lines : 


Si appartient 
Que je la serve et aime, et doubte, et croie, 


Et que mes cuers 4 autre ne s’ottroye, 
Que [ aime et crient.* 


The substitution of the more general phrase “erthly god” 
for the specific names Jove and Apollo, may well have been 
suggested by Deschamps’ line—Car des fleurs est lu déesse 


1 Dit de la Marguerite, pp. 126-7. It is of importance to the later dis- 
cussion to make entirely clear the fact that the phrases here in question are 
among the commonplaces of such poems as we are considering. For that 
reason the lists subjoined are longer than may at this point seem necessary. 
With the passage just cited, compare the following from Machault’s Voir 
Dit: car je vous ameray et obéiray, doubteray, serviray tant com je vivray 
(ed. P. Paris, p. 21) ; Et je qui ’amay et doubtay (p. 297); . . . ma dame 
de pris, Que j’ aim, criem, sers, et loe et pris (p. 307). See also Froissart, 
Le joli Buisson, 2718-19 (11, 81): Il m’a loyalment servi, Doubté, cremu, 
obey; Lays Amoureus, No. 6 (11, 280), ll. 125-9: S’amerai, Servirai, 
Oremerai Et a li obeirai ; Le joli mois de May, 80-81 (1, 196): La plus trés 
parfaite en honnour Sers, erienc et ains. Add Deschamps, x, xlvii: dame, 
que j’aim, honnour et craing; x, liv: Car je dy, quant je l’aour, Aim et 
desir, sers et craing et honnour; etc. To ‘‘drede’’ as well as love one’s 
lady, was a duty. See, for instance, Machault, Oeuvres (ed. Tarbé), p. 37: 

Lors me dist qu’il n’est nulz vivans 
Qui soit amis sil n’ est doutans: 
Car on doit sa dame doubter. 


Cf. ib., p. 39: 


Pour ce en doutance et en cremour 
Veil ma douce Dame obéir. 
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mondaine'—in the Lay de Franchise, from which we have 
already had evidence of borrowing. Nor must one forget 
in this connection that Deschamps had called Chaucer himself 
the “earthly god” of Love in Albion!? The phrase “lady 
sovereyne”—which occurs again in B. 275—is one of the 
most frequent of commonplaces in the contemporary French 
love-poems.* As for the simile of the harp, one cannot help 
thinking, to judge from the tone of the fragment accessible,‘ 
that if one could see Machault’s Dit de la Harpe, made in 
honor of Agnes of Navarre, it might reveal the suggestion 


1 Lay de Franchise, 1. 52 (11, 205). The same phrase occurs again in 
balade No. 414 (111, 216), where the lady is also called dame souverayne. 

es d’amours mondains Dieux en Albie’”’ (No. 285, u, 139). Con- 
clusive against Toynbee’s ‘‘ god of worldly love’’ (see p. 608, n. 5) is the 
reference to Machault as ‘‘mondains dieuxr d’armonie’’ (No. 124, 1, 245). 
Compare Machault himself in the Voir Dit: Si vous jur et promet que, a 
mon pooir, je vous serviray loyalment et diligemment . . . . comme Lancelos 
ne Tristans servirent onques leurs dames ; et aourray comme Dieu terrien et 
comme la plus precieuse et glorieuse relique que je véysse onques en lieu 
ov je fuisse (ed. P. Paris, p. 68; also Oeuvres, ed. Tarbé, p. 140). Com- 
pare also Voir Dit, p. 101, ll. 2415-16; Deschamps, rv, pp. 113, 124, 217. 
With the use of the word relique above, ef. B. 321. 

5See, for instance, Deschamps, m1, 257 (No. 445), 1. 13—where the lady 
is also called ‘‘mon bien mondain,’’ and ‘‘ma deesse ou j’ay ferme cre- 
ance’? ; 111, 286 (No. 468)—where the lady is also called ‘‘la tresmon- 
taine’’; 1, 318 (No. 493); m1, 342 (No. 511); mm, 358 (No. 524),— 
where the lady is also called ‘‘tresdoulces flour’; x, li (No. xtv) ; 
Froissart, ed. Scheler, 1, 167, 1. 2724; 121, 1. 1199; 1, 17, 1. 571 ; Machault, 
Voir Dit, pp. 18-21, 41-42, 52, 54-5, 60-61, 67-9; Oeuvres (ed. Tarbé), 
p- 169; Gower (ed. Macaulay), Balades, Nos. 14 (1, 349), 39 (1, 368) ; 
etc., ete. The number of references may be multiplied indefinitely. 

*The first 47 lines are printed in Bartsch, Chrestomathie de I’ ancien fran- 
gais (Leipzig, 1901, 7th ed.), p. 411; see also Snell, The Fourteenth Century 
(N. Y., 1899), p. 166; Tarbé in Oeuvres, xxi, 169. See, for instance, such 
lines as the following : 


Si que je puis legierement prouver 

qu’on ne porroit pas instrument trouver 

de si plaisant ne de si cointe touche, 

quant blanche main de belle et bonne y touche, 

ne qu’en douceur a elle se compere. (Il. 25-9.) 


| | 
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for the figure '—if, indeed, it be necessary to assume a foreign 
source at all. 

The body of the passage, however, is clearly borrowed 
from the Filostrato. Is it possible, now, to see why Chaucer 
should have used here the lines he had passed over in the 
Troilus? In the first place, their rejection as unfit material 
for his introduction to the Troilus is easy to understand. 
Chaucer’s avowed attitude towards his subject was that of 
an outsider in affairs of love : 


For I that god of Loves servaunts serve, 
Ne dar to Love, for myn unlyklinesse, 
Preyen for speed, al sholde I therfor sterve, 
So fer am I fro his help in derknesse.* 


Though he speak of love unfeelingly : 


No wonder is, for it no-thing of newe is ; 
A blind man can nat juggen wel in hewis.5 


He is only the clerk of those who serve the goddess of love,‘ 
and would have it distinctly understood 


That of no sentement I this endyte, 
But out of Latin in my tonge it wryte.5 


The introduction to the Filostrato, on the other hand, was 
intensely personal. It will be remembered that in the first 
stanza, Boccaccio, after declaring that some are accustomed 
to invoke Jove, others Apollo, as he himself had been wont 
to call upon the Muses, asserts that love has recently led 


1It will be remembered that Chaucer twice uses the harp in similes in the 
Troilus, in both instances where he is not following Boccaccio—once (T., 1, 
729-35) where the suggestion is from Boethius ; and again in T., 1, 1030- 
36. See Anglia, v, 358. 

1, 15-18. 

11, 20-21. 

*T., 40-41. 

5T., u, 13-14. Compare ‘‘ Ye lovers, that can make of sentement,”’ 
B. 69. 
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him to an innovation.' It is his lady—who, in the lines 
already quoted,” he declares to be his light, his lodestar—it 
is she who shall be his Jove, his Apollo, his Muse. It is to 
console himself, he goes on, for her absence from the city— 
an absence on which he dwells at length in his prose Proemio, 
with a vivid application to himself of the restlessness he 
later ascribes to Troilus*—that he writes the story of the 
sad life of Troilus after Griseida had gone away from Troy.‘ 
And so, in the fourth stanza, he invokes Fiametta, as we 
have seen, to guide him in the work he is about to write— 
an invocation continued in the six lines already quoted from 
the fifth stanza; and it is only in the last couplet of this 
same stanza that we finally reach a line which Chaucer had 
already used in the Troilus: 

Tuo sia l’ onore, e mio si sia U affano,® 

Se i detti alcuna laude acquisteranno. 


a Alcun di Giove sogliono il favore 
Ne’lor principii pietosi invocare ; 
Altri d’ Apollo chiamano il valore ; 
To di Parnaso le muse pregare 
Solea ne’ miei bisogni, ma amore 
Novellamente m’ha fatto mutare 
Il mio costume antico e usitato, 
Poi fu’ di te, madonna, innamorata. (Opere, x1, p. 11). 


2In two sections on p. 619—see notes 1 and 4—between which come the 
lines : 
Ancora di salute tu se’ quella 
Che se’ tutto il mio bene e ’1 mio conforto ; (Opere, x11, p. 12). 


5In the stanzas which Chaucer has translated and amplified in Troilus, 
Bk. V, 519-679. 
¢ Per che volendo per la tua partita, 
Pid greve a me che morte e pid noiosa, 
Scriver qual fosse la dolente vita 
Di Troilo, da poi che I’ amorosa 
Griseida da Troia sen fu gita, etc. (Opere, xin, p. 12.) 


See especially Boccaccio’s Proemio to the Filostrato ( Opere, x11, pp. 1-10). 
5 Have he my thank, and myn be this travayle! ( Z’roilus, 1, 21.) 
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It is perfectly clear, then, that, for the Troilus, either 
Chaucer’s consistent attitude of one who “knowe[th] not 
love in dede,”' or Boccaccio’s opening stanzas would have to 
go by the board; and it was the stanzas, of course, which 
went. 
But why should he use them here?? There seems to be 

a very natural association of ideas to account for it. It 
happens that there is, near the close of Machault’s Dit de la 
Marguerite, a stanza whose opening lines very strikingly 
recall the second stanza of the Filostrato : 

C’ est li solaus qui esclaire et qui luist ; 

C’est la lune qui fait la cleré nuit ; 

C’ est V estoile qui par mer me conduist ; 

C’est la naselle 
Forte, seure et plainne de déduit ; 


C’ est li patrons qui me gouverne et duit.* 


1 Parl. Foules, 8. 

? Among other things, it is a delightful instance of Chaucer’s economy 
of his material—‘‘die dkonomie, welche ihm in der verwaltung seines 
geistiges erwerbes eigen ist,’’ as Koeppel phrases it. (Anglia, N. F., 1, 
175.) Compare his use of the stanzas from the Teseide in the Troilus and 
the Parlement of Foules, etc. 

3 Dit de la Marguerite, p. 128. This is again one of the commonplaces of 
the poetry of the type under discussion. Compare the passage in Machault’s 
Voir Dit (ed. P. Paris, Paris, 1875), p. 5, beginning : 

C’est l’escharboucle qui reluist 

Et esclarcist l’ obscure nuit ; 

C’est en or li fins dyamans 

Qui donne grace 4 tous aimans ; 

C’est droitement la tresmontaine 

Qui cuers au port de joie maine. (ll. 95-8, 101-2.) 
See, too, Deschamps’ Lay de Departement (No. 313, 1, 335 ff.), ll. 25 f.— 

C’est l’estoille trasmontaine, 

Aurora la desirée, etc.— 


and the passage beginning with 1. 227: 
C’est ma tour et ma fortresse, etc. 
Compare Deschamps, No. 740 (1v, 217), ll. 9-17. 
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Need it be far wide of the mark to conjecture that these 
lines, applying as they did to the marguerite, may have 
recalled to Chaucer the well-known stanzas before weighed 
and for his earlier purpose found wanting, but in the main 


The commonplace seems to represent—and the fact is of interest in its 
bearing on the evolution of conventions—a transfer to an earthly lady and 
the “‘love of kinde,’’ of the expressions commonly used of ‘‘love celestiall’’ 
in the hymns to the Virgin—notably the ‘‘ Ave maris stella’’ in the Office 
of the Virgin. See in Deschamps himself No. 363 (11, 104) : 


Marie as nom, estoille tresmontaine ; 


and especially the invocation to Mary at the close of his translation of the 
treatise of Pope Innocent : 
Prions ent la souverainne 
Vierge, estoile tresmontainne 
La mere d’ umilité 
Que par sa doulce pité 
Au port de salut nous mainne. 
(No. 309%, m, 304, § xxxvim. ) 
But he had said the same of Marie of Hungary! 
Aux desvoiez estes la tresmontaine 
Vo doulx parler leur rent si tresdoulx son 
Qu’ au port d’onneur les radresce et ramaine. 
(No. 468, m1, 286-7 ; cf. x1, 47.) 
Compare the address to the Virgin at the close of Gower’s Miroir de ’ Omme 
(ed. Macaulay, 1, 333-4) : 
O de la mer estoille pure, 
O cliere lune esluminouse, 


O gemme, O fine Margarite, etc. (Il. 29925-6, 29937.) 
So Dits et Contes Baudouin de Condé (ed. Scheler), 1, xxiii: 

Sainte Marie, douce mere, 

Qui es de mer estoile clere, 

Et dou ciel beneoite porte (Dis de Nostre-Dame). 
See also The Minor Poems of the Vernon MS. (E. E. T.8.), Pt. I, 134, 136, 
etc.; Pt. II, 735-6, etc. Compare in general what Dr. Neilson says (Court 
of Love, 220 ff.) of the transfer to the shrine of Venus of the modes of 
adoration of the Virgin ; and see W. A. R. Kerr on Souverain, in Pub. Mod. 
Lang. Assoc., x1x, 33. Fora description of the real ‘‘ Tresmontaine,’’ see 
the Voir Dit, p. 256. 
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so perfectly adapted to his present plan?’ Accordingly he 
uses them, “tenebroso mondo,” “tristo petto,” “il dolor mio,” 
and all, without allowing in the least the fact to disconcert 
him that every one of these phrases was in flat contradic- 
tion to the blithe May-day mood of the lines he had just 
written—as well as of those he was about to write.” 

The greater part of the indebtedness of the Prologue to 
the French daisy poems—with two large exceptions, to be 
considered by themselves—is incurred in the lines thus far 


1 At all events, it was precisely this similarity between the lines of 
Machault and the Filostrato stanza, that suggested to the present writer the 
lines of Boccaccio as Chaucer’s source ; and the fact that the one did, in this 
instance—if one may be allowed sic parvis componere magna—actually so 
recall the other, is so far forth good evidence for what might in the first 
place have occurred, particularly in the case of one who knew both poems 
intimately. Nor may it perhaps be considering too curiously to see a second 
possible association. The acknowledgment, in the Prologue, of Chaucer’s 
indebtedness, begins with an appeal to lovers for help : 

But helpeth, ye that han conning and might, 
Ye lovers, that can make of sentement (B. 68-9). 


The sixth stanza of the Filostrato, immediately following the passage we 
have seen Chaucer proceeds to use, begins similarly with an appeal to lovers : 


E voi amanti prego che ascoltiate 

Cid che dira ’] mio verso lagrimoso ; 

E se nel cuore avvien che voi sentiate 

Destarsi alcuno spirito pietoso, 

Per me vi prego ch’amore preghiate ( Opere x11, p. 13) ; 
and these lines Chaucer did use in his Troilus : 

But ye loveres, that bathen in gladnesse, 

If any drope of pitee in you be, 

. . eek for me preyeth to god so dere ( Troilus 1, 22-3, 32). 
To a man whose own phrases clung to his mind as Chaucer’s certainly did, 
the flash of the memory from ‘‘ Ye lovers that can make of sentement,’’ to 
the earlier ‘‘ Ye loveres that bathen in gladnesse,’’ would be most natural, 
and would carry with it the recollection of the stanzas previously rejected, 
but now so apt. 

For ‘my sorwes alle’’ turn out to be not Chaucer’s, but Boccaccio’s ! 

Whose was the ‘‘siknesse’’ of the Proem to the Book of the Duchesse ? 
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discussed.’ But before leaving this phase of the subject, it 
will be well to note two passages which still remain. One 
of them is of peculiar interest for the hint it gives of the 
relative part played by convention, as contrasted with actual 
observation, even in Chaucer’s marvellously convincing lines. 
After the beautiful passage in which he describes his greet- 
ing to the flower, 


Kneling alway, til hit unclosed was, 
Upon the smale softe swote gras,” 


he goes on to tell how the grass was 


. . With floures swote embrouded al, 
Of swich swetnesse and swich odour over-al, 
That, for to speke of gomme, or herbe, or tree, 
Comparisoun may noon y-maked be ; 
For hit surmounteth pleynly alle odoures, 
And eek of riche beautee alle fioures.* 


The reference is again unmistakably to the daisy, which— 
as it is properly characterized in the well-known song that 
opens the Two Noble Kinsmen, and happens to use odor as 
the distinguishing quality of the flowers it names—is “smell- 
less,” * so that Chaucer is apparently guilty of a surprising 
blunder. Contrary to the facts his statement certainly is,° 


1 Professor Kittredge has already pointed out (Eng. Stud., xxv1, 336, 
n. 1) the striking resemblance between Leg. 1-8 and Froissart’s Le Joli 
Buisson, 786-92 (11, 24.) 

2B. 117-18. 

- 119-24; ef. The Court of Love, ll. 801-2. 

Roses, their sharp spines being gone, 
Not royal in their smells alone, 
But in their hue; 
Maiden pinks, of odour faint, 
Daisies smell-less, yet most quaint, 
And sweet thyme true. 
( Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, ed. Dyce (London, 1846), x1, 331. ) 

SIf one hesitate to trust the testimony of one poet against another, or 

even the evidence of one’s proper nose, one may find impartial and scientific 
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but the thing to be remembered is that at this point he was 
composing with his eye upon Machault rather than upon the 
object! To Machault, however, odor had to be an attribute 
of the marguerite for very much the same reason that to 
Anselm existence had to be predicated of the deity. For 
since the lady must be perfect and entire, wanting nothing 
in all the qualities of a lady, her flower must ipso facto be 
possessed of all the perfections of a flower,’ and so it follows 


that it 
Par excellence est garnie d’ odour.? 


authority on the point from Ruel: In sativis plerique et punicei et versi- 
colores flosculi spectant, sed omnes sine odore (De Natura Stirpium, 1543, p. 
441); through Dalechamps et Moulin: ses fleurs. . . . ne sentient rien ( His- 
toire générale des Plantes, Lyon, 1653, 1, 742); down to Sowerby: Flowers 
various in size, inodorous (English Botany, London, 1797, v1, 424); and 
von Strautz:... das kleine dujtlose Ding ( Die Blume in Sage und Geschichte, 
Berlin, 1875, p. 225). Compare Cornhill Magazine, Jan., 1878, p. 64. God- 
win pointed out the lack of odor as one of the defects ‘‘supplied by the 
wantonness of the poet’s fancy’’ (Life of Chaucer, ed. 1803, 11, 349). 

1See, for the principle, a superb parallel in Neckam, De Laudibus 
Divine Sapientie, v, 931-48. The feeling is closely related to that 
involved in the rise of flower nomenclature itself for women, as Lan- 
glois gives it: Au moyen ge surtout . . . . on n’aurait pas compris 
qu’une belle femme efit un nom disgracieux. Le trouvére, qui, avec 
une certaine naiveté, prétendait toujours que celle dont il célébrait 
les mérites fat la plus belle et la plus aimable ‘qui onques de mére fust 
née,’ lui cherchait un nom digne d’elle, un nom qui flattat l’oreille par 
la douceur de sa pronunciation et l’imagination par l’idée qu’il évoquait 
d@’un objet ou d’une qualité aimiables. Certains noms de fleurs .... 
réunissaient cette double qualité, &c.—Origines et Sources du Roman de la 
Rose (Paris, 1891), 38-9. See the whole interesting passage. 

2 Dit de la marguerite, p. 123. Cf. further: Dés que mon ceil la vit 
premiérement Et je senti son odour doucement (p. 125); and also: Sa douce 
odeur qui de loing m’est présente (p. 125); et qui la sent (p. 125); ete. 
Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, 11, xxxi) has pointed out a parallel between 
B. 53-55 (though B. 123-4 is much closer) and the lines immediately 
preceding that cited in the text from Machault : 


Toutes passe, ce m’est vis, en colour ; 

Et toutes ha surmonté de dougour. 
Ne comparer 

Ne se porroit nulle a li de colour. 
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But just this treatment of the flower illustrates vividly 
another thing—the fact that throughout its relatively short- 
lived cultus, the marguerite fell in large measure heir to the 
possessions of the Rose.'| From the wealth of conventions 
there ready at hand, phrase after phrase was transferred 
bodily to the new “flour of flours,” ? and the present instance 
is a case in point. For what Machault, followed by the 
others, says of the odor of the marguerite, is but a stock 
commonplace carried over—with no thought of the actual 
flower to which it was to be attached—from the allegory of 
the Rose. The Dit de la Rose, for instance, ends as follows : 

Ci fenist le ditie d’ amor 

Qui a le seurnon de la flor 

Qui plus bele est sus toutes choses. 
Bien en a !’en atret les gloses, 


Et par coleur et par odeur 
Vaut ele miex que nule fleur.* 


‘Compare with this the interesting transfer to an earthly mistress (already 
noted, p. 625) of the conventions hitherto attaching to the Virgin. 

?The phrases themselves, ‘‘la flour des flours,’’ ‘‘la flour sus trestoute 
aultre flour,” etc. (see p. 614, n. 3), are cases of such inheritance. See, 
for instance, La Patenostre d’ Amours (Barbazan, Fabliaux‘et Contes, Paris, 


1808, rv, 442): 
Voluntas tua. S’est enclose 


M’amor en vous: comme la rose 
Est sor toutes flors la plus bele, 
Ausi estes-vous, Damoisele, 
De toutes puceles la flor, ete. (Il. 37-41.) 
So also Li Contes de la Rose, in Dits et Contes de Baudouin de Condé (ed. 
Scheler, Brussels, 1866), 1, 145: Rose est sor toutes flors la fine. Compare 
the line from the Carmen de Rosa quoted in Langlois, Origines et Sources 
du Reman de la Rose (Paris, 1891), p. 45: 
Vidi florem floridum, vidi florum florem 
(Carmina Burana, Stuttgart, 1847, No. 50, p. 141); and the “ Vale, jos 
forum!” of ib., No. 57, p. 145; cf. No. exlviii, p. 53. One recalls, too: 
Ut rosa flos florum 
Sic Arthurus rex regum. 
* Bartsch, Le lang. et la litt. frangaises (1887), 610; see also Langlois, op. 
cit., 44, 
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Parallels might be multiplied indefinitely,’ but the case is 
clear.? 

When we turn, now, from Machault to his successors, we 
find that Froissart, in other respects much more realistic in 
his treatment, follows suit : 


Zepherus li donna odours.* 
Deschamps, in the Marguerite balade* admits the possibility— 
Voir de tel fleur a maint I’ odeur prouffite— 
but enters mild protest in the Lay de Franchise :° 


. +. flour n’est qu’a lui s’affiere, 

Car 8’ odeur n’ est orgueilleuse ne fiere (/), 

Ne ne scaroit nul homme decevoir. 
Chaucer’s acceptance of the convention, then, in the face 
of the patent facts, is not only of peculiar interest here, but 
is instructive, no less, as once more showing the large allow- 
ance that must constantly be made for the presence of poetic 
commonplace in dealing with what in his poems seem to be 
plain statements of fact. To do otherwise is to commit the 
tempting anachronism of measuring him once for all by 
the standards of the Preface to the Lyrical Ballads, instead 
of recognizing “ever y-lyke newe” the consummate art 


1 For example, Baudouin de Condé, op. cit., 1, 146; Voir Dit, ll. 992-4. 
2A corresponding transfer is possibly seen in the ‘‘ winter and summer”’ 
phrases already discussed on p. 617, n. 1. Compare the following passages 
quoted in Langlois, op. cit., 34: 
Qu’ il i avoit tous jours plenté 
De flors, et yver et esté (R. R., 1409-10) ; 
Fuelles et flors ont tos tans li ramier.... 
Ja par ivier n’aront nul destorbier. 
( Fablel dou dieu d’ Amours, p. p. A Jubinal, Paris, 1834, p. 15.) 
In this case, however, it is more likely that we have a genuine observation 
of the actual persistence into winter of the flower. 
5 Pastourelle, xvi1, 66 (11, 345). 
*No. 539, 1. 16 (11, 380). 5 LI]. 645 (1, 205). 
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involved in his treatment of the artistic conventions of his 
own time. 

The remaining passage has an interest of another sort. 
In B. 215-20, the crown worn by the queen whom he later 
finds to be Alceste is thus described : 


A fret of gold she hadde next hir heer, 
And upon that a whyt coroun she beer 
With florouns' smale, and I shal nat lye ; 
For al the world, ryght as a dayesye 
Y-corouned is with whyte leves lyte, 

So were the florouns' of hir coroun whyte. 


Now the word floroun is very rare in Middle English. 
Mitzner? and Stratmann* give only the present examples 
of it, while the New English Dictionary * cites no other until 
c. 1660. Miitzner defines it as “ Blumenwerk”; Stratmann 
as “flower-ornament” ; the New English Dictionary as “A 
flower-shaped ornament, used esp. in architecture or printing, 
on coins, ete.” The word occurs in Old French, where it has 
the meaning assigned to the English word in the dictionaries 
just cited,’ and is specifically used of the ornaments of a 
crown.® It is also used as the equivalent of fleurette, certainly 
at a period somewhat later than the one we are concerned 


1The reading is that of the Fairfax and Tanner Mss. The Trinity College 
and Arch. Seld. mss. read floures (flouris). See A Parallel-Text Edition 
of Chaucer’s Minor Poems (Chaucer Soc.), p. 257. On the superior value 
of the Fairfax and Tanner mss. as authorities for the text, see Bilderbeck, 
Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women (London, 1902), p. 49; Skeat, Oxford 
Chaucer, 11, 1-li, ef. xlviii; cf. Globe Chaucer, xlvi. 

* Altenglische Sprachproben, Worterbuch (Berlin, 1885), 11, 143, s.v. flouroun. 

5 Middle-Eng. Dic., ed. Bradley (Oxford, 1891), 230, s. v. flouroun. 

‘s. v. fleuron. 

5 “‘Ornement en forme de fleur,’’ Godefroy, 1x, 629. 

®“<Une couronne d’or a douze florons’’ (21 aofit, 1384, Test. chirog., A. 
Douai ); ‘‘ Nostre bonne couronne a esté desmenbree et les flourons d’ icelle 
bailles en gaijes’’ (25 mai, 1413, Ord., x, 92)—both cited by Godefroy. 
See the examples in Littré, u, 1700, s. v. flewron 1°, Hist. x1ve s. 

11 
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with,’ probably in the 14th century.? But it also has, if I 
mistake not, a meaning in Old French which neither Godefroy 
nor Sainte-Palaye assign to it—although it clearly appears in 
one of the examples Godefroy cites*—that of a petal of a 
flower, or, to put it more accurately for such composite 
blossoms as the daisy, “chacune des petites fleurs dont la 
réunion forme une fleur composée.”* With that meaning, 
the word occurs twice in Froissart’s Dittié—once in a passage 
already cited, as parallel with B. 48 : 


Et ses florons contre lui espanir ; 5 
and again in the last stanza : 


Car en cascun floron, je vous creant, 
Porte /a flour un droit dart a taillant, 
Dont navrés sui si, en soi regardant, 
Que membre n’ai od le cop ne s’espant.® 


The reference to the “droit dart a taillant” which the “ flour” 
carries in each “floron,” puts the meaning of floron here beyond 
doubt, for it is an exact account, despite the fanciful turn of 
the close, of what one sees on pulling out one of the white rays 
of the daisy.’ If one look, now, at the description of Alceste’s 


1Ste Palaye, v1, 235-6, s. v. fleuron; Godefroy, rv, 32, s. v. fleuron ; Littré, 
1, 1700, s. v. fleuron 5°. 

*The dictionaries give no example, unless one include the passage from 
Watriquet de Couvin, ed. Scheler, p. 101, cited in Ste Palaye, v1, 239, s. v. 
flrin 3. 

51x, 629: ‘“‘Un grant dragouer, fait dessuz et par le pié en maniere d’ une 
rose, et es florons d’icelle rose a esmaux a plusieurs bestelettes’’ (Invent. du 
due @ Anjou, n°. 639). 

* Littré, m, 1700, 4°. Cf. Rousseau, Lettres élémentaires sur la Botanique, 
Lettre v1, Oeuvres ( Paris, 1891), v1, 48-49. 

5]. 166 (um, 214). ® LI. 187-190 (mu, 215). 

™See, in Rousseau’s delightful paragraph on the daisy in the sixth of the 
Lettres eléméntaires already referred to, the following: Arrachez une des 
folioles blanches de la couronne, vous croirez d’abord cette foliole plate d’ un 
bout 4 l’autre ; mais regardez-la bien par le bout qui étoit attaché a le fleur, 
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crown in the Prologue, it will be clear at a glance that 
Chaucer is using the word “ floroun” in precisely Froissart’s 
sense—that of one of the “‘ whyte leves lyte” of the daisy— 
and not in the sense of an individual daisy at all.' Con- 
sidering the rarity of the word in any sense in Middle 
English, and in just this sense in Old French, the conclusion 
that Chaucer took it from Froissart is almost inevitable ; 
and inasmuch as the A-version has in both instances flowres 


vous verrez que ce bout n’est pas plat, mais rond et creux en forme de tube, 
et que de ce tube sort un petit filet 2 deux cornes: ce filet est le style fourchu 
de cette flour,’’ etc. ; cf. Ellacombe, op. cit., 374. See also, in the absence 
of the flower itself (remembering that our so-called American daisy is not 
Chaucer’s daisy— Bellis perennis—at all), such figures of the floron with its 
little ‘‘dart’’ as those in Baillon, Dict. de Botanique (Paris, 1876), 1, 397, 
or Britton and Brown, Illus. Flora of U. S. and Canada (N. Y., 1898), 111, 
350 (Fig. 3724). The passage also makes clear a line in the balade of the 
Paradys @ Amours that led Kervyn de Lettenhove astray in his Froissart (1, 
135-6 ; 264-5) : 
Deus coeurs navrés d’ une plaisant sajette (1. 1648). 


1It is of course true, from the very nature of the case, that Chaucer’s 
word has also the meaning assigned to it by Miitzner, Stratmann, and 
Godefroy ; but that has nothing to do with the specific shape of the 
Blumenwerk. Moreover, it is distinctly said (ll. 228-4) that 


.... ‘the whyte coroun, above the grene, 
Made hir lyk a daysie for to sene’’-— 


which would not so clearly be the case on the supposition of a mass of 
smaller flowers. As for ll. 221-2— 


For of 0 perle fyne, oriental, 
Hir whyte coroun was y-maked al— 


the meaning is not affected by the interpretation given. For while, ina 
poem where daisies ‘‘surmounten pleynly alle odoures,’’ pearls may certainly 
be rendered tractable and the splendid hyperbole of a single pearl admitted, 
it seems, none the less, more reasonable to take ‘‘o’’ as here meaning ‘‘one 
in kind ; the same in quality or nature’? (New Eng. Dic. s. v. one, 13), and 
accordingly to picture the ‘‘ whyte leves’’ as inlaid in the ordinary fashion 
with many pearls of one fineness. See K. 7., 154: Bothe in oon armes ; 
Latimer, 5th Sermon before Edw. VI (Arber), 149: They are all one apples, etc. 
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instead of florouns, the matter assumes some importance in 
dealing with the problems connected with the revision of the 
Prologue. Before coming to the relation of the two versions, 
however, there is another phase of Chaucer’s indebtedness 
in the Prologue to both Deschamps and Froissart that must 
be considered.’ 


1It should be added, in connection with the side of the subject we are 
leaving, that there is one quality of the daisy on which the French poets 
lay stress—namely, its medicinal virtue—which Chaucer seems to have 
ignored. Deschamps refers to it : 


De qui vertu puet santé recevoir 
Tous langoreux (Lay de Franchise, ll. 62-3). 


Machault seems even to give voice to the well-known belief that holding the 
daisy in the hand had medicinal efficacy (see Morley, Eng. Writers, v, 134): 


Et qui la tient, il ne puet mal avoir (p. 124), 
and in English there is an interesting reference in point in the Boke of Cu- 
pide, ll. 241-5 (ed. Vollmer, p. 41): 
‘Yee? use thou,’ quoth she, ‘this medecyne, 

Every day this May, er that thou dyne: 

Goo loke upon the fresshe flour daysye ; 

And thogh thou be for wo in poynt to dye, 

That shal ful gretly lyssen the of thy pyne.’ 


Anyone who wishes orientation in this general field without turning over 
for himself the curious and fascinating pages of the pre-Linnaean herbalists 
—Ruellius, Mattioli, Turner, Parkinson, Ray—will find it most quickly 
in Zedler’s Grosses vollstiindiges Universal Lexicon (Halle u. Leipzig, 1733), 
in the third of the sixty-four volumes which fulfil the promise of its name, 
pp. 1060-62. Among the older writers themselves, perhaps the fullest are 
John Parkinson’s Theatrum Botanicum, The Theater of Plantes (London, 
1640), p. 532, and, by the same King’s Herbarist, that delightful work 
whose title plays upon his name, the Paradisi in Sole, or, A Garden of all 
sorts of pleasant flowers which owr English ayr will permitt to be noursed up 
(London, 2d impress, 1656), 320-23, and the reprint (London, 1904) of 
the ed. of 1629, pp. 320-23; Bauhin, Historia Plantarum Universalis 
(Ebroduni, 1651), m1, 111-15; Turner’s New Herball (1551), f. 11. Mor- 
ley’s enticing reference (Eng. Writers, v, 134) to Raymond Minderer’s 
Medicina Militaris (1634) pp. 57-60, I have not been able to verify. 
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Structurally regarded, the B-version of the Prologue falls 
into two clearly distinguishable parts. The first includes 
ll. 1-196, and, without any hint whatever of a vision, is 
devoted to the panegyric of the daisy and the detailed 
account of a day spent in its honor in the mede, ending with 
Chaucer’s caution that he must not be thought to write 


In preysing of the flour agayn the leef.... 

For this thing is al of another tonne, 

Of olde story, er swich thing was begonne. 
The second part, including the last 383 lines of the version, 
is given up to the vision of the god of Love, the nineteen 
ladies, and Alceste—the device which constitutes the frame- 
work on which is built his Apologia for “the Rose and eek 
Crisseyde,” together with his introduction to the Legend itself. 
Now it happens that for both these clearly defined sections of 
B. there are close structural parallels in two of the poems from 
which we have already had evidence of borrowing in detail 
on Chaucer’s part—for the first division, and in a measure for 
the second, in the Lay de Franchise of Deschamps ; for the 
second, in Froissart’s Paradys d’ Amours. 

In the Lay de Franchise, Deschamps begins by speaking 

of the power of old custom to make sweet the things one has 
observed from one’s youth up; 


Much curious, often interesting, and sometimes unreliable information 
may also be found in M. von Strautz, Die Blumen in Sage u. Geschichte 
(Berlin, 1875), 225-34; Reling u. Bohnhorst, Unsere Pflanzen (Gotha, 
1882), 249 ff.; Folkard, Plant Lore, Legend and Lyrics (London, 1884), 
307-8, 430-1; T. Thistleton Dyer, The Folk-lore of Plants (New York, 
1889), 228 and index; Pritzel u. Jessen, Die deutschen Volksnamen der 
Pflanzen (Hannover, 1882), 55-6; Ulrich, Internationales Worterbuch der 
Pflanzennamen (Leipzig, 1872), 32; etc. I am indebted to Mr. Frederick 
Le Roy Sargent for putting me on the track of the old herbalists, 
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Pour ce que grant chose est d’ acoustumance 
Quant on la prant et poursuit des s’enffance 
Dure chose est qu’om se puist retenir 

De la laissier, car la perseverance 

Fait en tous temps qu’a celle chose pance 
Cilz qui en a le tresdoulz souvenir. 


Among such things, he includes the doing honor and rever- 
ence to May : : 


Et pour ce vueil a mon propos venir : 

C'est qu’en doulz mois que toute fleur s’avance, 
Arbres, buissons, que terre devenir 

Veult toute vert et ses flours espanir, 

Du moys de may me vint la souvenance 

Dont maintes gens ont la coustume en France 
En ce doulz temps d’aler le may cueillir. 


On the first day of May, accordingly, he does his observance : 


Le premier jour de ce mois de plaisance 
Qui des amans est la droitte esperance, 
Pour coustume du jour entretenir 

“" Auquel j’ay fait honeur et reverance 

r Des que de lui oy vraie congnoissance, 

Sacrifier voulz mon cuer et offrir 
Avec le corps et tout le vert vestir 
Au gentil mois qui les doulz cuers avance 
A leurs dames et amours conjouir 
Et a ce jour leurs complaintes ouir.' 


So far, of course, the Lay might be any one of a hundred 
conventional May-day poems ; but at this point it differenti- 


ates itself sharply from the type, by proceeding to focus the 
May-day worship upon the marguerite : 


De mon hostel me pars au point du jour. 
Prins et sousprins d’amoureuse dolour, 
M’acheminay pensant par une plaine 

A la beauté de la tresdouce flour 

Qui en bonté, en dougour, en honour 

Et en tous biens, est la flour souveraine.? 


1-23. LI. 27-32. 
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The next thirty-three lines, accordingly, are given up to 
singing—partly after the stereotyped fashion, partly with 
fresh detail, partly, it will be remembered, in the very 
phrases that Chaucer seems to have used—the praises of the 
marguerite.. It will be noted at once that it is just this 
concentration of the May-day observances upon the daisy, 
which constitutes for the B-version of the Prologue its first 
departure from the conventional type.? Nor has the worship 
of the daisy in the Lay de Franchise the dream-setting at 
all—another fact which detaches it from the greater number 
of the poems of its class *—and in this, once more, its treat- 
ment coincides with that of the first one hundred and 
ninety-six lines of B, which constitute, as has been noted, a 
clearly-marked section of that version. Precisely, then, 
where in these two respects the two treatments depart from 
the conventions, they come into agreement with each other. 
After this the poem follows its own course, and passes again 
for a time into the stock commonplaces of its type—the park, 
the castle, the dames et damoiseaulx gathering flowers, the 
singing birds, the running waters—though even in the purely 
conventional part of the Lay the passages which parallel 
Chaucer’s use of the same commonplaces should not be 
ignored.‘ 

It is, however, when we pass to the central motive of the 
poem that the most striking parallel between the Lay and 


1 All these lines are quoted or characterized elsewhere in this paper, and 
may be found as follows : Il. 33-39, on p. 601, n. 3; 11. 40-48, on p. 601, n. 3; 
ll. 44-50, on p. 615; 1. 52, on p. 621; Il. 53-61, on p. 639; ll. 62-3, on 
p. 634, n. 1; Ul. 63-5, on p. 630. 

?See Neilson, Court of Love, 144. 

ib., index, s. v. Dream-setting. 

*The long description, for instance, of the birds, ‘‘et li deduis a celles et 
a ceaulx Qui la furent”’ (IJ. 101-115) ; and the particularly vivid descrip- 
tion of the freshness of the grass (139-143). The setting of the action is 
given in ll. 66-143. 


’ 
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the Prologue appears, for there the personified flower herself 
becomes not only one of the dramatis personae, but the central 
figure of the poem, since it is her words, addressed to the 
king, to which all the preceding lines lead up, and on which 
the rest of the action depends. The king has come upon the 
scene, surrounded by ladies and chevaliers (144-69), and 
has decreed the sacrifice to May (170-182), whereupon 
ensue many débats and questions pour amours, in the course 
of which bitter complaint is made of the present state of 
things (183-208). And now the flower speaks : 


Lors dist la flour, et chascuns l’acorda, 

Et par beaus mos saigement recorda 

Que sanz amour ne puet estre prouesse ; 
Troie la grant tesmoing en appella, 

Et par le Bruth sa paroule prouva 

Et par Juno, l’amoureuse déesse, 

Par Medea qui enseigna |’ adresse 

Au fort Jason qui les toreaulx dompta, 
Par Hercules, qui vainquit mainte presse, 
Par Theseus qu’en I’aigle d’or entra. 
Convoitise les terres perdu a 

Qu’ avoit conquis Emprise, Amour, Largesce (209-21). 


The king takes to heart the fair speaker’s words— 


Et quant li Roys ces doulz mos escouta 
Touz ces .11I. poins a dit qu’il retendra 
Avec Deduit, Hardement et i.éesce (221-4)— 


and after further emphasis has been laid upon them (225-34), 
the merry crowd goes dancing to the Chateau de Beauté, 
where a rich feast has been prepared (235-60). But the 
words of the flower have set the poet thinking, and after 
watching for a time the feast, he seeks the upland where 
Marion and Robin sing “une changon honneste”’ as they dip 
their bread in the cold water of a brook (261-307); and the 
poem closes with the poet’s thanks to the flower for the 
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lesson she has taught (308-12).' Now such a part as this 
was played by the flower in no other of the marguerite 
poems, and it is most important to note that she speaks here 
not at all as a mistress to her lover, but as a favored subject to 
her king, in words whose wisdom is quite as much com- 
mended as their sweetness. In this respect the poem is so 
far unique among its class. But it is just the fact that the 
daisy, personified as Alceste, is the central dramatis persona 
of the Prologue, and that in it she speaks, not as a mistress 
to her lover, but with the dignity of a counsellor to her king, 
which has hitherto set the Prologue in a place apart.? Ina 
third most essential respect, then, where the Lay and the 
Prologue diverge from the type, they agree with each other. 
There is still another point of contact that should not be 

overlooked. It has been pointed out that in the Prologue 
“the description of the lady is individualized by Chaucer by 
the device of making her dress represent the different parts 
of the daisy.”* For this further individualizing touch one 
finds again a distinct suggestion in the Lay, where, as 
regards the flower, it is said : 

Et il pert bien que chascuns la tient chiere, 

Car je ne voy homme qui ne la quiere 

Et qui porter ne la vueille ou avoir. 

Painte la voy et en mainte maniere 

En fins draps dor, en paroiz, en verriere ; 

En moult @’abia la puet chascun veoir, 


'See p. 607 for the lines. For like use of Robin and Marion again, see 
No. 315 (11, 1). 

* Bech noted this difference, without knowing the parallel in Deschamps : 
“Unser dichter ist sich aber zugleich der verschiedenen stellung bewusst, 
die er in der verehrung des massliebchens jenen leuten [i. ¢., den lyrischen 
dichtern] gegeniiber einnimmt. Bei ihm ist nicht das massliebchen das 
sinnbild der liebe und der geliebten (vgl. ten Brink a. a. 0.), sondern er 
personifiziert es als die tugendhafteste frau aus dem alterthum’’ (Anglia, 
v, 357). 

* Neilson, Court of Love, 145. The italics are mine. 


a 
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En vaisselle chascun jour parcevoir 
Comme celle qui est droicte lumiere, 
Pierre luisant de precieus scavoir.! 


The turn here given to the description of the marguerite is 
peculiar to the Lay, as the use of the daisy in the costume 
of Alceste is peculiar to the Prologue; and while the employ- 
ment of the daisy in the dress of the tresdouce flour herself 
is not asserted by Deschamps, the passage to such a device 
on Chaucer’s part is a most easy one. 

When one considers, then, the verbal parallels, together with 
the fact that in four essential points the Lay and the B-version 
of the Prologue depart together from well-known and clearly 
defined conventions, the conclusion becomes almost irresist- 
able that the Lay de Franchise served as one of the sources 
for that particular version of the Prologue.?: This harmon- 
izes with the well-known fact that Deschamps sent certain of 
his works to Chaucer, and asked for a response in kind; with 
the above-mentioned probability that the Flower and Leaf 
balades, which there is good ground to believe were written 
about this time, were known to Chaucer when he wrote the 
Prologue ; and finally it adds new force to the interesting con- 


1 LI. 53-61. Compare, in illustration of Deschamps’s statement, the fol- 
lowing descriptions of robes, armor, or jewels from the Itinéraires de Phil- 
ippe le Hardi: quatre demi corps... . frettés de fort or soudés et ouvrés 
d’or de Chipre dessus, en chaque losange un P, et en l’autre une toffe de mar- 
guerites (p. 530, under 1389); un autre pourpoint de veluau. . . . estoit 
couvert de perles. Il y avoit 40 soleils d’or4 ce pourpoint et 46 fleurs d’or 
esmailliées de bleu, et en chaque fleur wne clochette d or en fagon de marquerite 
(ib. 530); Les dits harnois tout semés de marguerites (ib. 533, under 1390) ; 
un fermail d’ or d’une marguerite et une brebis 4 quatre rubis, un saphir, six 
perles (ib. 542, under 1392). It is interesting to note that the last entry, 
in a list of New Year’s gifts of the Duke of Bourgogne, occurs between the 
names of Guillaume de la Trémouille and Ellion de Neillac. 

2 It is perhaps worth while to call attention, also, to the interesting 
parallel to the kernel of Alceste’s plea for Chaucer (B. 412-13), found at the 
close of Deschamps’s Lay amoureuse, 11, 193 ff. (No. 306), ll. 275 to end, 
esp. Il, 295-8. 
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jecture recently ventured, that the Prologue itself may have 

formed part of Chaucer’s answer to the message of Deschamps.' 

“ Vielleicht,” wrote ten Brink, speaking of Deschamps’s praise 

of Chaucer as the grant translateur—“ vielleicht hoffte er, 

Meister Geoffrey wiirde auch ihn iibersetzen!”? And cer- 

tainly no authentic draught from Chaucer’s particular rill 

of Helicon could so effectually quench the “ soif ethique” of 
Eustache Deschamps as a poem which should sow his 

flowers and plant, like the Rose, his marquerite 


Aux ignorans de la langue pandras.* 
If we turn, now, to the second part of the B-version, 


1 Professor Kittredge, in Mod. Philol., 1, p. 6: ‘(If the manuscript which 
Deschamps sent to Chaucer contained the poems on the Flower and the 
Leaf, may not Chaucer have replied by sending him the Prologue to the 
Legend of Good Women, or, indeed, the whole Legend, so far as it was ever 
completed ?”” 

2 Geschichte, 1,199. ‘‘ Dies ist nun zwar,’’ he continues, ‘‘ wie es scheint, 
nicht geschehen.’’ This last statement, however, as well as Professor 
Lounsbury’s remark that ‘‘to him [Deschamps] not a single line of the 
English poet has so far been traced’’ (Studies, 11, 217), seems no longer 
warranted by the facts. 

5 No. 285 (1, 138), 1. 10; cf. Il. 22-27. Is it too much to suggest, in 
this connection, that Chaucer may have had Deschamps’s characterization 
of himself in mind, when he put into the mouth of the Clerk of Oxford 
the famous lines which speak of 


‘*Fraunceys Petrark, the laureat poete 

. whos rethoryke sweete 

Enlumined al Itaille of poetrye, 

As Linian dide of philosophye’’ ? (E. 31-4.) 
Deschamps’s lines to Chaucer, it will be remembered, are as follows : 
O Socrates plains de philosophie, 
Seneque en meurs et Anglux en pratique, 
Ovides grans en ta poeterie, 
Bries en parler, saiges en rethorique, 
Aigles treshaultz, qui par ta theorique 
Enlumines le regne d’ Eneas. (Il. 1-6.) 
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which deals entirely with the vision of the god of Love and 
of Alceste, we shall find, I think, evidence that the frame- 
work of the vision was suggested in large measure by the 
Paradys d@ Amours of Froissart. This evidence consists, in 
part, of parallel groupings of well-known conventions which 
occur in other combinations elsewhere ; and in part, once 
more, of parallel divergences, in the case of the two poems, 
from the established conventions—in this instance, those of 
the Court of Love—which underlie both. It may be well, 
before considering the parallels of either sort, to have before 
us a brief outline of the Paradys itself. 

To find relief from the melancholy thoughts which come 
to him in his waking hours, because his fair mistress is hard 
of heart,’ Froissart prays Morpheus, Juno and olus for 
sleep, until at length Juno sends Iris to Morpheus, and 
Morpheus sends one of his sons, Enclimpostair,’ to the 
suppliant, who then falls asleep (1-28). In his sleep he 
dreams he is in a fair wood, with great plenty of grass, trees, 
flowers, the noise of the singing of birds; and the time is 
the month of May (29-45). He goes up and down, listen- 
ing to the birds, who are splitting their throats singing in 
accord of loving par amours, and seats himself beneath two 
boughs of hawthorn, all in bloom (45-61), There he 
proceeds to fall into despair, and makes a long love-com- 
plaint, in which, invoking Love, he tells him how he had 
done him homage, and how Love had retained him for his 
servant, and promised reward, if he served loyally ; how he 
had served and obeyed a very long time, yet in spite of all 


1 The parallelism between these opening lines and those of The Book of the 
Duchesse was first pointed out by Sandras, Etude (1859), p. 90. 

? The dispute as to whether Froissart or Chaucer was the borrower of this 
name has been finally settled by Professor Kittredge in the article in Eng- 
lische Studien, xxv1, 321-36—a conclusion which makes it certain that 
Chaucer knew, and in 1369 had used, the Paradys d’ Amours. 
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his lady would not listen to his prayer. “If,” he continues, 
“if you had told me then, when I gave you heart and body 
all entire, keeping nothing back—if you’d said: ‘ You shall 
never have any comfort from your lady,’ it would have been 
different ; but when I recall the great solace you promised 
me then, of which I’ve had nothing, I say alas! and know 
well that you will be the death of me.” He goes on, in fact, 
to charge Love flatly with betraying him, and includes in 
the arraignment Plaisance, who had also promised him 
success (62-202). “Indeed,” he concludes, still addressing 
Plaisance : 
** Ja je te soeil 

Honnourer, loer et chierer, 

Mes je te maudis par air. 

Mors, prens moi tos, el ne desire 

Ne el ne voeil’’ (198-202). 


In a word, the complaint could not be better summed up 
than in the phrase of the God of Love in his indictment of 


Chaucer : 


.... [thou] holdest hit folye 
To serve Love. (B. 326-7.) 


The complaint ended, Froissart sits with bent head, nor 
does the singing of the birds touch him at all, nor would all 
the birds there are, even to Alsace.’ As he sits, he hears 
the bushes breaking violently beside him, and feels some 
fear. He covers himself with the branches, and opens his 
eyes a little to see what it can be (203-335). Very quickly 
two ladies come to him, 

. le plus esmerées, 


Plus gentes et mieuls coulourées, 
Que image fait de painture. 


1The situation recalls very vividly Chaucer’s picture of the ‘‘man in 
blak,’’ in the Book of the Duchesse, 445 ff. 
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Leur abit estoient royal ;* 
Jamais ne vous auroie dit 
Leur grant beauté ne leur abit (237-45). 


One of the ladies says: “I’ve found the wretch ; forward, 
friend, at him, at him! Well he deserves a beating; he’s 
come walking here in our master’s garden, and of our 
master he’s had little good to say : 


“S’est il venus yci esbatre 
Ens el clos et ens ou vregié 
Que nostres mestres a vregié 
Et ouvré 4 ses propres mains, 
Et puis li fauls en dist le mains 
De biens qu’ onques fesist nuls homs”’ (250-5).? 
Froissart would have fled, had he been able, but determines 
instead to pray for mercy, which he does, asking the ladies, 
also, who their master is—the son of a duke or a king, to 
judge by their array; surely such as they will show mercy 
(256-283). “He is right,” says one lady to her companion : 
‘* Car voir dist, nous ne sommes nées 
Ne dedans ce monde ordonnées 
Que pour faire misericorde 
Au suppliant qui se recorde 
De son meffet et merci prie ; 


Pités est dedans nous nourie 
Et nos mestres le voelt ensi’’ (285-91). 


They should, she says, free the man from care, and have pity 
1 “And she was clad in real habit grene,”? B. 214; .... ‘‘ladyés nyntene 


In real habit,’’? B. 283-4. The quotations which follow from the Prologue, 
in connection with the outline of the Paradys, are rather to keep in mind 


"the general parallelism of the two poems, than to imply, in any given case, 


a specific borrowing on Chaucer’s part. 

“Compare the charge of trespass on Love’s territory, and that of his 
flower, brought against Chaucer by the god of Love in B. 310 ff. 

’ Compare the passage in B. ending with ll. 403 ff: 


And if so be he may him nat excuse, 
But asketh mercy with a dredful herte, etc. 
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on him. The other agrees; Froissart greatly rejoices ; and 
the one who has just spoken comes forward and taking him 
by the hand bids him advance, since it pleases her com- 
panion to show him mercy ; none the less he has done, she 
insists, a very great wrong to their master and to herself. 
Froissart again asks the name of the master of the garden, 
and of the lady herself, whom he says explicitly he does not 
know that he has ever seen : 

Et vous aussi, ma chiere dame, 

Ne vos cognois ; nennil, par m’ame, 

Je ne sgai, se Je yous vi onques (321-3). 
“By your own words,” says the lady, “you know our 
master, and it was I who brought you to him. You re- 
counted the affair to-day from beginning to end : 


Tu dis qu’il t’a en son lyen 

Et qu’ ommage ja li fesis 

Et que son homme devenis 

Et qu’ aussi je le te fis faire. 

Bien en as hui compté l’afaire 

De chief jusqu’ en conclusion’? (325-333).! 


She was present, she says, when he did homage to the god 
of Love; she it was who opened for him the gate by which 


1Cf. B. 498 ff: 


‘ Wostow’ quod he, ‘ wher this be wyf or mayde, 
Or om or countesse, or of what aire ? 


‘And I * ang, so hows I blis, 

No more but that I see wel she is good.” 

* That is a trewe tale, by myn hood,’ 

Quod Love, ‘and that thou knowest wel, pardee, 
If hit be so that thou avyse thee. — 

And I answerde ageyn, and seyde, ‘ yis, 

Now knowe I hir!’ ete. 
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he entered into the hostel. She thereupon gives her name 
as Plaisance—the one, it will be noted, of whom he had just 
ceased speaking (151-4, 187-203); that of her companion 
as Esperance; that of her master as the god of Love 
(324-57). Froissart responds : 

‘Dame’ di je, ‘or sui en liece, 

Puisque Plaisance, estes nommée, 

Moult vaut partout vo renommée’ (358-60).! 
“True,” replies Plaisance : 


** Més tu as hui nostre ordenance 
Diffamée trop grandement”’ (368-9).? 


Froissart asks how, and she replies : 
Tu as reprocié ton seignour. 

She then points out to him at length the injustice of his 
complaint (373-444). Froissart is interested, and wishes to 
know more. Plaisance explains, accordingly, her relation 
to Love and lovers, concluding by telling how, for those who 
have received her, he redresses their great pain, when they 
serve him loyally : 


Ne des losengeours n’a cure (549). 


“Give him your heart ;” she urges, “no greater master can 
you have; he cares not for your possessions, but your heart 
he will have for his own” (445-561). “ Lady,” says 
Froissart, “my heart and my body too are entirely at his 
mercy ; will you not use your influence on my behalf? 


1Cf. B. 518 ff: 
....» And is this good Alceste, 
The dayeseye, and myn owne hertes reste? 
Now fele I wel the goodnesse of this wyf, 


Hir grete bountee doubleth hir renoun ! 


*Cf. B. 330: That is an heresye ageyns my lawe. 
B. 336: For, thogh that thou reneyed hast my lay. 


j 

} 
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“‘Car je sueffre grant penitance 

Et je croi que bien le savés’’ (568-9).! 
He tells her, then, how she whom he loves more than his 
soul had refused him comfort; how he had gone to the god 
of Love and said to him : 

. . . Ha, chier sires, j’aim 

La flour sus trestoute aultre flour (592-3) ;? 
how the god of Love had demanded his homage, and since 
then had abandoned him to his pains. Of that, he goes on, 
would he could speak to him ! 

Volentiers je li mousteroie 

Le dangier ouquel il m’a mis, 

Qui sui son serf et ses amis (606-8). 
Esperance then enters the conversation, and points out to 
Froissart that the trouble lies in the fact that he has tasted 
the cup of jealousy (615-689). If he can put that aside, 
she will be, she declares, -his advocate : 

. . » Je serai ton advocas 

Soit 4 Amours, soit 4 ta dame (692-3). 

After listening to a splendid glorification of her powers 
(720-800), Froissart asks where the god of Love sojourns : 
“Before day dawns, I pray you, take me to him” (801-814). 
Esperance refers him to Plaisance, the gardener of the close ; 
he makes his request of her, and it is granted. They go 
together, chanting a rondel; pass a youth—Doule Penser— 
with two fair greyhounds, and ask if the god of Love is 
there; but learning that they will find him by the fountain 
of Narcissus, go on, singing another rondel (815-902). As 
they pass along the woods— 


L’ombre une heure et puis les herbois— 


'Cf. B. 368: Or him repenteth utterly of this. 
2Cf. B. 53: As she, that is of alle floures flour, etc. 


12 
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they meet other youths—Beaus Samblans, Bien Besongnans, 
Douls Regars—with dogs (903-925). “Lord help me, 
lady,” says Froissart : 
**Ma dame, ensi m’ait Jhesus,’’ 
Di je, ‘‘ que veci bon esbat! 
Moult volentiers oi le debat 
Et l’abai de ces chiens courans’’ (926-29).! 


Tell me—I’m ignorant of it—are all the men hunters to 
the god of Love?” After learning that they are, he looks 
down a glade, and sees a great company of dames and 
damsels, fresh, fair and beautiful, and a great crowd of 
youths, who have stopped there, and are all ready to dance 


(930-964) : 
Tout estoient de vert vesti, 
N’i avoit ceste ne cesti. 
Les dames furent orfrisies, 
Drut perlées et bien croisies, 
Et li signeur avoient cor 


D’ ivoire bendé de fin or (965-70). 


“Lady,” says Froissart, “may I know who these I see here 
are?”’ Plaisance then gives the list, including Troilus,’ Paris, 
Lancelot, Tristan, Iseult(!), Perceval, Guiron, Galahad, 
Modred, Meliador,® Tangis,’ Camel de Camois,* Agravaine, 
Iwain and Gawain, among the men; among the women, 
Helen, the Chatelaine de Vergy, Guinevere, Iseult again, 
Hero, Polyxena, Echo, Medea. Thence they pass to the 
entrance of Love’s paradise (970-1004), reaching at last a 
glade, where is spread the pavilion of the god of Love. 
Plaisance now urges Froissart to present his affair to the 


1Compare the passage in the Book of the Duchesse beginning with line 348. 

2It is worth noting again that we have here a reference to Troilus as a 
lover—heading, indeed, the list of lovers—before 1369. See Tatlock in Mod. 
Phil., 1, 323, n. 

*For the significance of the occurrence of these names, see Englische 
Studien, xxvi, 330 ff. 
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god, in a Lay; he agrees, and they come into Love’s tent. 
Plaisance encourages him, then falls on her knees before her 
master, and asks him to hear the suppliant (1005-1063). 
Love grants a hearing (1064-78), and Froissart recites his 
Lay, which is very long (1079-1354), stating his case in a 
more humble and conciliatory tone, and closes—after speak- 
ing of the pain and anguish he had suffered from Refus and 
Dangier—with a prayer to Pité and Droiture to go to his 
lady without delay in his behalf: 

Et si muast la nature 

De Refus et de Dangier, 

Car par ces deus tant endure 

De painne et d’angousse dure 

Ne la diroit creature. 


Or tos! Pité et Droiture, 
Alés vous en bonne alure 
A ma dame, etc. (1327-31, 1335-7).! 

Love accepts his words, and, after fresh advice, sends him 
with the two ladies into the garden to walk; whence, as 
they go singing a virelay and gathering flowers, they come 
into a meadow where daisies are growing and birds are 
singing, and there he finds Bel Acueil weaving chaplets of 
flowers. At once he goes and kneels before his lady—for 
she it is whom Bel Acueil symbolizes—and tells her that 
Love has bidden him ask grace of her (1355-1500). Into 
the dialogue between them (1501-94) it is not necessary to 
our purpose to enter ; but finally she takes him by the hand : 


Et sus l’erbe fresce et nouvelle 
Commengames nous & marcir (1596-7). 


The lady asks Froissart if he has made anything new : 


1Cf. B. 160-3 : 
Al founde they Daunger for a tyme a lord, 
Yet Pitee, through his stronge gentil might, 
Forgaf, and made Mercy passen Right. 


| 
| 
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‘ Avés vous riens fait de nouvel ?’ 
Ce dist elle moult doucement. 
‘Oil,dame, de sentement 
Et de coer amoureus et sade 
Ai ordonné une balade’ (1602-6). 


She replies that while he recites it she will make him a 
chaplet of flowers. They sit down, and while she makes 
the chaplet— 

.... de flours petites 


Que nous appellons margherites, 
Qui croissoient ens ou preel (1621-3)— 


Froissart recites the balade whose first stanza names flower 
after flower, only to dismiss them in favor of the marguerite: 


Sus toutes flours tient on la rose a belle, 

Et en apres, je croi, la violette; 

La flour de lys est belle, et la perselle ; 

La flour de glay est plaisans et parfette ; 

Et li pluisour aiment moult l’anquelie, 

Le pyone, le muget, la soussie. 

Cascune flour a par li son merite ; 

Més je vous di, tant que pour ma partie, 

Sus toutes flours j’aime la margherite (1627-35). 


The lady smiles as she listens, and Plaisance asks her why : 


De quoi ryés vous, bonne et belle? 

Ceste balade est bien nouvelle, 

Car onques més je ne l’oi (1658-60). 
She graciously replies that the ballad is very good, and it 
is right that its maker should have the chaplet : 


Le chapelet qui fu estrois 

Frema elle, de ses beaus dois, 

De la flour od je me delitte 

Que je vous nomme margherite (1670-73). 
She makes Froissart kiss it, kisses it herself, and crowns him 
with it. “Come, come,” she says “let us walk in another 
place!” Froissart wakes, feels his bed to be sure he’s not 
asleep, and falls to thinking of his dream (1675-1723). 
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I have given this abstract to the bitter end, with all its 
tediousnesses on its head, because, if it be true that Chaucer 
draws in part from the Paradys the framework of his Pro- 
logue, nothing could better illustrate his consummate skill in 
handling conventional material than the patent differences 
between the two. The evidence for such influence of the 
Paradys it will now be necessary to consider. 

It has been well pointed out, in the work which has done 
so much to make clear the whole subject of medieval love- 
allegory,' with reference to such features as, among others, 
“the May-morning landscape, with streams and flowers and 
birds, the presenting of ‘complaints’ and ‘bills’; the nymph 
who acts as guide and interpreter ”—that “such conceptions 
occurring in any two poems tell nothing whatever about the 
immediate relations of these poems. It is necessary, there- 
fore,’—to use for the present case the words which Dr. 
Neilson applied to the Court of Love—“if we are to prove 
anything with regard to those sources which actually sug- 
gested certain features of the [Prologue], to find either 
striking parallelisms in detail which cannot be set aside as 
commonplaces, or the presence of some distinct feature which 
in itself is not a regular part of poems of the type.” It 
must be remembered, however, that once granted the presence 
of such parallelisms as have been referred to, the greater the 
number of similar groupings of conventions one also finds 
common to both, the stronger becomes the corroboratory 
evidence of relation. 

In the case of the Paradys and the B-version of the Pro- 
logue, then, we may cut out at once the dream-setting, the 
May landscape, the meadow full of flowers—except that we 
must note the important fact that in both these meadows the 
flowers are daisies—the birds singing of loving par amours, 


1 Neilson, Court of Love, p. 228. 
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the presence of a lady who serves as advocate before the 
god of Love, the company in green attire about the god of 
Love, and the mention of Danger, Pity, and Right. There 
are still left the following parallels: the offender found 
in Love’s domain and charged with trespassing ;' the 
further charge of heresy against Love’s law, based on 
what the offender has said or sung ;* the distinct recog- 
nition, on the part of the lady in royal habit, that her 
master owes mercy to the suppliant ;* ignorance on the part 
of the offender that this lady is after all someone of whom 
he has already known;‘ the plea of repentance on the 
offender’s part, or on his behalf;° and the specific glorifi- 
cation of the poet’s lady, centering in a balade, under the 
name or form of the daisy. That is to say, the framework, 
the cadre of the Paradys is in striking agreement with that 
of the second part of the B-version of the Prologue—making 
allowance for the important fact already accounted for, that 
the lady for whom the daisy stands has become, instead of 
the poet’s mistress, the counsellor of the god of Love. The 
similarity is disguised by the fact that Froissart’s framework 
is filled out entirely—the marguerite element excepted—with 
the old conventional abstractions, while Chaucer’s serves 
merely as a clever device for setting forth the vividly con- 
erete details of an actual situation—the state, that is, of his 
own poetical fortunes, past, present, and to come. Nor is 
this all; for if one glance over the outlines of the other poems 
of the type, antecedent to Chaucer, as given by Dr. Neilson 
in his Court of Love, it will be seen that the agreement of the 
two poems under discussion in their common omissions is 
almost as remarkable as their parallelism in what they in- 
elude. And of the very few important conventions which 
appear in the Paradys but not in the Prologue, that of 


1See p. 644. p. 646. 5See p. 644. 
*See pp. 645-6. 5See p. 647. ®See p. 650. 
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the huntsmen of the god of Love' has given a suggestion 
which Chaucer seems already to have used after his own 
fashion in the Book of the Duchesse.’ 

But if it is not sufficient to find brought together in the 
Prologue the same elements which are brought together in 
the Paradys, with omission of the same features which the 
Paradys omits, we may apply the final test. It is dangerous 
to indulge in universal negations with regard to so large a 
genre as the Court of Love poems, but it seems clear that 
among the common elements just noted there are at least two 
striking parallelisms in detail which can scarcely be set aside 
as commonplaces. And they deal, as it happens, with pre- 
cisely the two situations in the Prologue whose connection 
with the remainder of the action is most puzzling—the two, 
in fact, which have long been seen to involve direct contra- 
dictions with the rest of the poem. The one is the handling 
of the belated recognition on the part of the offender that 
the lady who acts as his advocate is after all someone whom 
he has already known; the other is the part played by the 
balade. 

The situation in which Froissart disclaims all knowledge 
of his advocate Plaisance, is assured at once that he does 
really know her, with citation of identifying facts, and there- 
upon delightedly acknowledges that it is so*—this situation 
so strikingly parallels in its treatment that in which the god 
of Love asks Chaucer if he knows the lady who has served 
him, with the accompanying denial, assurance, and acknowl- 
edgment, that it seems hardly possible to regard it as a mere 
commonplace. It is true, as Dr. Schofield has recently 
pointed out in another connection,‘ that “the failure of a poet 
at first to recognize his allegorical visitant had by this time 


1See p. 648. 2 Ib., note 1. 3 pp. 645-6. 
*“The Nature and Fabric of "The Pearl’? (Pubs. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
xix, 179). 
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become almost a convention.” But in the present case it is 
the poet’s own emphatic denial of all previous knowledge, 
after a statement or question implying that he ought to know, 
which seems to differentiate the instances under discussion from 
the type. Such a dramatic heightening of the situation by a 
denial is not found in any of the examples to which reference 
has been made— in the Pearl,' in the Vision of Piers Plow- 
man,? in Death and Life,’ or in the De Consolatione Philo- 
sophiae of Boethius.* That it does occur in two poems — 
each devoted to the praise of the daisy —from one of which 
the author of the other had certainly borrowed previously,° 
seems hardly likely to be due to mere coincidence, and the 
fact, already pointed out, that the situation is but one of a 
large number of correspondences between the two, renders 
the evidence so far cumulative.® 

Moreover, it will be remembered that in this very recog- 
nition of Alceste as if for the first time—“ Now knowe I hir! 
And is this good Alceste?” (B. 518)—lies one of the cruces 
no less of B. than of A., inasmuch as in B. 432 the lady 
has already distinctly announced her name—“TI, your Alceste, 
whylom quene of Trace”—so that the information of the 


' 1 Where the poet distinctly says, on the appearance of the visitant: ‘‘I 

knew hyr wel, I hade sen hyr ere, etc.” (ed. Gollancz, stanza 14). 

2 Where the author merely wonders, asks, and has reply. See ed. Skeat 
(Oxford, 1886), 1, 20 ff; Schofield, loc. cit. 

5 Where the poet marvels who the woman is, turns to Sir Comfort, asks, 
and is answered. See Percy Folio ms. (London, 1868), 11, 49 ff; Scho- 
field, op. cit. 179, n. 2, 196. 

*Where the question is put by Philosophy herself, but the denial is 


absent. See particularly Chaucer’s translation, Bk. 1, Prose ii and iii; 


Schofield, loc. cit. 

5 See p. 642, n. 2. 

6 Even should a parallel elsewhere be found for the heightening of the situ- 
ation, the addition of the situation itself to the large number of similar 
groupings of conventions common to the two poems, would still have evi- 
dential value. 
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god of Love has been anticipated by Alceste herself.! Nor 
is this previous mention of Alceste in B. of the nature of an 
aside on the poet’s part, in which he takes his readers into 
his confidence, naming her name, and telling them plainly 
who and what she is. That may certainly be said? of the 
first mention of Alceste in A.—“Hir name was Alceste the 
debonayre ; I preye to god that ever falle she fayre” (179- 
80); but the words of B. 432 form part of the action, and 
are spoken in the poet’s hearing. If, however, one grant the 
influence of the Paradys passage upon B., the matter becomes, 
if still not quite clear, at least a good deal clearer. For in 
the concentration of his interest for the moment upon the 
borrowed situation the poet, one may safely infer from many 
analogies, might far more readily overlook a discrepancy 
with what had gone before, than where the given situation 
was part and parcel of a plan original with himself. The 
very contradiction thus involved becomes, accordingly, though 
not conclusive, yet in a manner corroborative evidence for 
the outside influence.* 

As to the second detail, the common celebration of the 
daisy comes in each poem to a focus in a balade, and these 
balades show striking similarities in substance, in function, 
and in treatment. That of the Paradys is sung by the poet 
himself of his lady, whose name is Marguerite, and files 
a bead-roll of the other flowers, which, despite their merits, 
the marguerite surpasses—as “ passeth all,” it is implied, 
“ [his] lady sovereyne.” The balade in the B-version of 
the Prologue is also sung, not as in A. by the attendant 
ladies, but as in the Paradys, by the poet himself, 
though the direct movement of the poem is thereby sharply 


For discussion of this contradiction, see, especially, Binz, Anglia, Bei- 
blatt, x1, 232-4, 

* As Professor Kittredge has pointed out to me. 

* The situation in A. will be discussed later. 


i 
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interrupted, and the time changed from past to present.’ It 
is likewise distinctly asserted that it is sung of his lady, who 
has just been identified with the daisy.? Since, however, in the 
Prologue the praises of the daisy have been already sung—in 
part in the phraseology of this very balade—the balade of 
B., instead of keeping the allegory of rival flowers, names 
directly rather than symbolically the rival bearers of his 
lady’s qualities, with the same conclusion that 

.... certeynly, alle these mow nat suffyse 

To apperen with my lady in no wyse.* 
The likness, moreover, extends from substance and function 
to the more general treatment of the balade in the two poems. 
The balade of the Paradys forms, in one aspect, the real 
climax of the action; while from another point of view it 
gives distinctly the impression of being tacked on as an 
afterthought. It forms the climax, in that the whole poem 
leads up to the reconciliation between Froissart and his lady, 


1See B. 247-8: And therfor may I seyn, as thinketh me, 
This song, in preysing of this lady fre. 


So sharp is the interruption as to lead Dr. Mather, for instance, to speak of 
the poet as singing the balade ‘‘to himself, we must suppose’’ (Prologue, 
Knights Tale, etc., p. xxv). And how else, indeed, can it well be taken? 


?See B. 270-1: This balade may ful wel y-songen be, 
As I have seyd erst, by my lady free, etc. 


5 The change in the balade of the Prologue once rendered necessary by the 
previous use of the material of Froissart’s balade, the new form adopted by 
Chaucer belonged, as we should expect, to a well-known type. See, for 
instances, in addition to the parallel referred to by Mr. Skeat (Oxford 
. Chaucer, 11, 298 ; now printed in Deschamps, Oewvres, x, xlix), the fol- 
lowing in Deschamps: No. 313 (1, 336, ll. 17 ff.); No. 546 (111, 389); No. 
651 (1v, 110); No. 778 (1v, 279); No. 1274 (vu, 13-14) ; ete. Compare, 
for a parallel case, the manner in which Chaucer, after he had used, in 
the opening stanzas (1-6) of Bk. III of the Troilus, the material of Troilus’ 
song found in Filostrato, m1, stanzas 74-9, substituted for the already used 
stanzas of the Filostrato, when he finally came to Troilus’ song, a paraphrase 
of Boethius 1, metre 8 ( T'roilus, m1, 1744-68). 
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which the balade, after a fashion, seals. Yet the connec- 
tion of this whole closing scene with what precedes it is 
decidedly loose, and the impression of an afterthought is 
borne out by the fact that the balade exists independently in 
another form, in which the third stanza is entirely different, 
pointing to earlier composition at some period when, per- 
haps, Froissart was kept from communication with his lady.’ 
The balade of the B-version of the Prologue also plays an 
equally important part, not only through the emphasis that is 
laid on it when it is introduced, but in the fact that it is twice 
referred to later by the god of Love—once to condemn the poet’s 
failure to include Alceste ;* once to identify the ladies named 
in it with the subjects of the proposed Legend.’ Yet it too is 
woven but loosely into the texture of the Prologue—so 
loosely, indeed, as to involve certain somewhat disconcerting 
contradictions. For not only is the direct movement of the 
poem interrupted, as we have seen, by its introduction, but 
the god of Love refers to it as something known to himself,‘ 
though it is not represented as sung in his presence; and 
whereas the final reference to it® leads one to expect in it 
mention of women only, one finds, in fact, that it includes 
men’s names as well. A comparison with the situation in 
the Paradys, however, seems fairly to entitle one to say that 
the puzzling treatment of the balade in the B-version of the 
Prologue is simply what might readily be expected under the 
influence of such a loosely framed original as is offered by 
the balade and its setting in the last scene of Froissart’s 
poem. And the comparison, in its place, of B with A will 
probably add weight to such a view. 

All this evidence is strengthened, moreover, by the fact— 


1 The variant stanza is given in Oeuvres, ed. Scheler, 1, 368-9; cf. m1, 371. 
2B. 537 ff. 5B. 554 ff. 

*B. 537-9 ; cf. ten Brink, in Eng. Stud. xvu, 16 ff. 

5B. 554 ff. 
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now put beyond dispute—that Chaucer knew and had already 
borrowed from the Paradys d’ Amours, as long before as 1369. 
Nor is it conceivable that at a time when he was avowedly 
drawing upon the poems which sang the praises of the mar- 
guerite, he should fail to have the Paradys again in mind. 

In detail and in structure, then, the B-version of the Pro- 
logue seems to have been strongly influenced by the French 
marguerite poems and, in at least one passage, by the 
Filostrato.'. It remains to see what light the facts so far 
indicated may throw upon the puzzling problem of the rela- 
tive chronology of the two versions of the Prologue. 


IV. 


It will be seen at once that it becomes possible to introduce 
an entirely new factor into the discussion of the problem. 
For instead of being forced, as heretofore, to confine ourselves 
to the comparison of the two versions with each other, we are 
now able to compare each with a third something—to 
wit, the French and Italian originals already pointed out. 
And that gives interesting results. It will be simplest 


1 But what becomes, there will be those who ask, of the originality of the 
Prologue—particularly of the famous and beautiful lines in celebration of 
the daisy itself? What of the effect upon one’s feeling for the beauty of the 
poet’s work? The question is a fair one ; and yet perhaps it cannot be too 
often said that facts like these ‘‘forbode not any severing of our loves.”’ 
The difficulty back of such a question lies in this—that one persists in bring- 
ing modern preconceptions to a medieval case ; that to times when property- 
rights in other men’s work were literally ‘‘free as the road, as large as 
store,’’ one keeps applying what are to-day the inexorable implications of 
mine and thine. So soon as one comes to see that for the older literature the 
question of the source of its material has, beside the imaginative handling 
of it, absolutely no ethical and only indirectly any esthetic significance, so 
soon is one rewarded for the possible relinquishment of one delight, by the 
more habitual sway of a larger and certainly a truer sense of what origin- 
ality really is. These things are truisms—but truisms, perhaps, rather in 
theory than application. 


| 
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to follow the order already adopted, and consider first the 
passage (B. 40-96) which centres about Chaucer’s acknow]l- 
edgment of indebtedness. We have seen that in B. 
this falls into three parts: 1. the cento of echoes from the 
French poets (40-67); 2. the address to these poets them- 
selves (68-83); 3. the adaptation of the Fil/ostrato stanzas 
(84-96). It will be best to examine each of these sections 
separately in its relation to A. 

In the first passage (Il. 40-67), A. and B. are identical, 
with a single exception,’ for the first eight lines (40-47 ; see 
pp- 612-13). Then A. goes on as follows : 


48. To seen these floures agein the sonne sprede, 
49. Whan it up-riseth by the morwe shene, 

50. The longe day, thus walking in the grene. 
51. And whan the sonne ginneth for to weste, 
52. Than closeth hit, and draweth hit to reste. 
53. So sore hit is afered of the night, 

54. Til on the morwe, that hit is dayes light. 
55. This dayesye, of alle floures flour, 

56. Fulfild of vertu and of alle honour, 

57. And ever y-lyke fair and fresh of hewe, 
58. As wel in winter as in somer newe, 

59. Fain wolde I preisen, if I coude aright ; 
60. But wo is me, hit lyth nat in my might ! 


Tf one looks, now, at these lines of A. and the correspond- 
ing lines of B.? in their relation to the French originals, it is 
clear at a glance that the lines in B. are simply a heaping 
up, in accordance with no definite order of time, of phrases 
borrowed from the marguerite poems, while the correspond- 
ing passage in A. is a carefully arranged chronological sequence 
of a few of the same details. B. begins with morning 
(49), passes at once to the rehearsal of the virtues of the 


1B. 40: Now have I than swich a condicioun. 

A. 40: therto this 

*See pp. 613-15. The italics are there omitted to avoid confusion in 
comparing with the French. The word-order differs in A. 56 and B. 54. 
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flower and the declaration of the poet’s own love for it 
(50-59)—making utter shipwreck of grammar (52-3) in 
piecing the gleanings together !—comes then to evening (60), 
and goes back without transition to daylight (64), influ- 
enced in the latter instance, as it happens, by the passage in 
Deschamps on which Chaucer had his eye without regard 
to what preceded in his own lines. In other words, the 
order of B. is the comparatively accidental order suggested 
by its originals as they occur to the writer’s mind, and its 
unity that of a series of passages more or less closely joined 
together without entirely losing each its own identity. The 
A-version, on the other hand, begins likewise with morning 
(49), provides for the long day (50), passes to evening 
(51-3), implies the duration of the night (63-4)— 


So sore hit is afered of the night, 
Til on the morwe— 


brings us to the morning once more, completing the circle 
of the twenty-four hours, and only then comes to its 
climax in the rehearsal of the virtues of the flower, which it 
at last takes up into the cycle, no longer of the day, but of 
the year itself— 


As wel in winter as in somer newe (58). 


That is to say, the order of A. is entirely independent of 
such suggestion from without as dominates B., the steady 
forward movement noted being attained largely through two 
lines—50 and 54—which are neither in B. nor in the 
-originals, while its unity is the organic unity of a single 
clearly-defined conception with beginning, middle, and end. 
Assume, now, that Chaucer, his head full of the “goodly 
wordes ” of the “ fresshe songes” he has just read, sits down 
and weaves together the phrases as they come, pronouns and 
all, until, the inadequacy of his English “to folowe word by 
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word [here] curiositee”* coming over him, he breaks out 
into the half humorous appeal for help ; assume further that 
much later, the words of the originals long out of mind, he 
comes back to the passage on its own merits, and turns the 
loosely-linked cento into a compact, close-knit unit—make 
these two assumptions, and the two versions seem so far 
adequately accounted for.?- On the other hand, in the light 


1 And eek to me hit is a greet penaunce, 
Sith rym in English hath swich scarsitee, 
To folowe word by word the curiositee 
Of Graunson, flour of hem that make in Fraunce. 
The Compleynt of Venus, 79-82. 


Compare Deschamps’s apology for his translation of Pope Innocent : 


A tous et toutes m’ excuse 
Se de trop vil langaige use 
En traittant ceste matire 
Dont la sentence est infuse 
Et plus en latin confuse 
Que je ne sgauroie dire. 
No. 309 (11, 285), § xxvii. 


*There are other evidences in the passage of close and careful revision. 
The change already noted (p. 659, n. 1) from ‘‘ than ewich a”? (B. 40) to 
“‘ therto this’? (A. 40) avoids the awkward phrase ‘‘ Now have I than”’ ete., 
as well as the repetition of ‘‘than’’ in the next line but one. The substi- 
tution of ‘‘ this flour’? (B. 48) for ‘‘ these floures’’? (A. 48) obviates the 
ambiguity of ‘‘it’’ in the succeeding line, and also brings A. 48 into agree- 
ment with A. 42, as contrasted with the divergence of the corresponding 
lines in B. Moreover, while Deschamps’s contrast between obscur ( ‘‘ derk- 
nesse,’’? B. 63) and clarté (‘‘ brightnesse,’’? B. 64) is in its general sense 
retained in A. 53-4 (part, now, of the definite time-order of A.), his phrase- 
ology is no longer followed (p. 615, n. 3)—precisely the sort of change we 
should expect where a passage written with the eye on a foreign original 
is later revised with the eye on its relations to its own context. This 
change, on revision, away from conformity with the wording of the original 
and into conformity with the English context seems to have taken place 
in scores of instances in Chaucer’s revision of the Troilus. See, for a few 
easily accessible examples, the half-dozen instances given in the Globe 
Chaucer, in the marginal notes to Troilus i, 83, 85, 111, 124, 442, 546. 
Others are cited in the report of a paper by Professor W. S. McCormick, 
in the Academy, 21 Dec., 1895 (No. 1233), p. 552. A set of the proof-sheets 
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of the relation of the two passages to their sources the 
opposite order, without a special motive, is practically incon- 
ceivable. Leaving the possibility of such a motive for 
consideration in a moment, let us examine the appeal to the 
poet-lovers (68-83) in the two versions. 

The essential thing is, that in A. it is not an appeal at all! 
Lines 68-72 of B., with their direct request for furtherance 
in his labor (see page 611), do not appear, and the remainder 
of the paragraph is as follows : 


61. For wel I wot, that folk han her-beforn 

62. Of making ropen, and lad a-wey the corn ; 
63. And I come after, glening here and there, 
64. And am ful glad if I may find an ere 

65. Of any goodly word that they han left. 

66. And if it happe me rehersen eft 

67. That they han in her fresshe songes sayd, 
68. I hope that they wil nat ben evel apayd, 

69. Sith hit is seid in forthering and honour 

70. Of hem that either serven leef or flour. 


If one compare these lines, now, with the corresponding 
lines of B.,' a small but extremely significant group of vari- 
auts appears. For to every pronoun of the second person in 


there referred to as containing the fuller list is in the Harvard Library. 
To enter further into the parallels for the present purpose, however, would 
be to anticipate the results of Dr. Tatlock’s investigations for the T’roilus, 
soon to be published. 

It is true that A. 58 introduces a new detail—‘‘As wel in winter as in 
somer newe’’—which parallels the marguerite poems. This is, however, 
but one such instance in A. against all those pointed out for B. ; it rounds 
out, as we have seen, a definite movement in time ; and it is not a verbal 
parallel at all—unless, indeed, we assume that it is borrowed from the 
Plaidoirie (see p. 600, n. 6), written, according to Grdber, in 1392, and 
accordingly among the poems which in 1394 Froissart brought back with him 
to England and presented to King Richard (see Kervyn de Lettenhove, 
Chroniques, 1, i, 374 ff.; Darmesteter, Froissart, 133 ff.). See also p. 617, 
n. 1. It should be observed, moreover, that the change noted does away 
with the three-fold repetition of ‘‘ ever’? in B. 55-7. 
1See pp. 611-12. 
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B. corresponds a pronoun of the third person, or its equiva- 
lent, in A.’ Assume, now, that B. was written with the 
marguerite poems fresh in mind, and the apostrophe to their 
writers becomes the spontaneous expression of the feeling of 
the moment. Assume, further, a revision when the margue- 
rite songs had themselves become an “olde story,” and the 
change from ye to they records exactly the natural change of 
attitude towards the poems: . 


The thing is torned into was ; 
That which was whilom grene gras, 
Is welked hey at time now.? 


If, on the other hand, one assume the opposite order of 
composition, the change from they to ye seems inexplicable.* 

The third section of the passage under consideration—the 
paraphrase of the Filostrato lines (B. 84—96)—does not occur 
in A. atall. In its place is found the second Flower and Leaf 
passage (A. 71-80), which in B. (188-96) occurs 105 lines 
later. Passing for a moment the significance of the absence 
from A. of the Filostrato lines, it is clear that a greater unity 
of impression is secured by the juxtaposition of the two para- 
graphs which deal with the Flower and the Leaf, than by their 
entire separation as in B. Once put together, they are seen 
to belong together, and it seems very difficult, on any hypo- 
thesis, to assign a reason for their severance. But there are 
also certain variations in detail which indicate the priority of 


1See B. 73= A. 61; B. 77=A. 65; B. 79-81= A. 67-69. 

Gower, Confessio Amantis, 2435-7. 

* With this interpretation harmonize the changes in A. 69-70, which not 
only eliminate the pronoun of the second person, but actually include the 
substance of the omitted couplet, B. 71-2— 

To forthren me somewhat in my labour, 
Whether ye ben with the leef or with the flour— 
and give, as will be seen at a glance, by the inclusion of both leaf and flower 
instead of flower alone (as in B. 82) the link needed for the immediately 
following lines of A., now to be considered. 
13 
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the arrangement in B. I shall set the two passages side by 
side, italicising as usual the words peculiar to each : 


A. 


71. For trusteth wel, I ne have nat 
undertake 

72. As of the leef, ageyn the flour, to 
make ; 

73. Ne of the flour to make, ageyn the 
leef, 

74. No more than of the corn ageyn 
the sheef. 

75. For, as to me, is leefer noon ne 
lother ; 

76. I am with-holde yit with never 
nother. 

77. I not who serveth leef, ne who 
the flour ; 

78. That nis nothing the entent of my 
labour. 

79. For this werk is al of another 
tunne, 

80. Of olde story, er swich stryf was 
begunne. 


B. 

186. I pray to god that faire mot she 
falle, 

187, And alle that loven floures, for 
hir sake ! 

188. But natheles, ne wene nat that I 
make 

189. In preysing of the flour agayn 
the leef, 

190. No more than of the corn agayn 
the sheef : 

191. For, as to me, nis lever noon 
ne lother ; 

192. I nam with-holden yit with 
never nother. 

193. Ne I not who serveth leef, ne 
who the flour ; 

194, Wel brouken they hir service or 
labour ; 

195. For this thing is al of another 

tonne, 

196. Of olde story, er swich thing 

was begonne. 


It will be noticed at once that the paragraph in B. begins 
with the second line (188) of a couplet; whereas in A. the 
passage immediately follows a complete couplet—lines 69-70 
above. The first line and a half of B. (188-9), accordingly, 
has been skilfully expanded in A. into two lines and a 
half (71-8), by repeating in reverse order the “flour ageyn 
the leef” phrase, thus giving the complete couplet needed.' 


It is of course possible to say that the one and a half lines of B. repre- 
sent a condensation of the two and a half lines of A., in order to avoid this 
very repetition ; but it is a little complicated to suppose that Chaucer would 
at the same time so construct the preceding paragraph in B.—which is not 
found in A, at all, except that B. 180, 182 correspond to A. 90, 92—as to 
have it end in the middle of a couplet with the same rhyme. 
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Moreover, the same passage of time already implied in the 
substitution of they for ye is indicated by the elimination in 
A. 78 of the very specific reference in present time, in B. 194, 
to the servants of the Flower and the Leaf. And finally, the 
changes in two words in the last couplet are as nearly con- 
clusive as evidence can be. For, granted the careful dis- 
crimination involved in the werk and stryf of A. 79-80, what 
conceivable motive could there be for substituting, not for 
one only, but for both, the least discriminating word in the 
language—namely, thing? On the other hand, it is scarcely 
too much to say that the change from this awkward repetition 
of a word itself not apt to the two specific and fitting words 
of A., constitutes in itself prima facie evidence of a revision 
in A. of the lines in B.’ 

So far, then, the examination of the two versions in the 
light of their relation to the marguerite poems affords strong 
evidence for the priority of B.—evidence so strong, I think, 
as to be on grounds of technique and craftsmanship conclusive. 
But the adherents of the priority of A. urge for the changes 
they assume to have been made, resulting in B., a special 


1 Had the two passages not been separated, in the parallel printing of the 
two versions, by more than one hundred lines, the fact could scarcely have 
escaped earlier notice. With it should be compared the somewhat parallel 
and very suggestive case in A. 341-2 = B. 363-4, where bokes in A. stands 
for thinges in B. It will be noticed that in the preceding line in A. the 
specific “translate a thing’’ stands for the general ‘‘doon hit’’ of B., 
where ‘‘hit’’ has no antecedent whatever save ‘‘al this,’’ nineteen lines 
back (B. 344), Assume the change of B. 363 to A. 341, in order to supply 
a definite antecedent (as in the parallel case discussed on p. 678, n. 4), and 
the change of thinges to bokes is also rendered necessary to avoid repetition 
of the word. Assume the opposite change—that is, from antecedent to no 
antecedent !—and there is still no reason why the specific bokes should 
become the general thinges. It is only fair to add that the reverse change 
oecurs in A. 330 = B. 354, where, however, corresponding fairness will 
probably admit that thing is, for its particular context, more definite than 
soun. With the passages just discussed should be compared the evidence 
submitted on pp. 661, n. 2; 675, n. 1, end; and 680, n. 1, 
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motive which forbids the judgment of the two versions purely 
on their artistic merits. They contend, in a word, that the 
original poem was revised in order to turn it more clearly 
into a panegyric of Queen Anne—a process, it may be 
admitted at once, which might well make shipwreck of the 
original conception. Mr. Skeat’s statement of the case may 
be taken as typical.' Chaucer makes use of the liberty 
accorded him on February 17th, 1385—when he was allowed 
to nominate a permanent deputy for his Controllership of the 
Customs and Subsidies—to plan a new poem, with a Pro- 
logue which should both explain his design and express his 
gratitude for his attainment of greater leisure.? “Having 
done this, he was not wholly satisfied with it; he thought 
the expression of gratitude did not come out with sufficient 
clearness, at least with regard to the person to whom he 
owed the greatest debt. So he at once set about to amend 
and alter it; the first draught, of which he had no reason to 
be ashamed, being at the same time preserved.” * The con- 
viction that the person addressed is the Queen, rests upon the 
evidence of the additions in B., notably ll. 83-96: “The 
lady whom he here addresses as being his ‘ very light,’ one 
whom his heart dreads, whom he obeys as a harp obeys the 
hand of the player, who is his guide, his ‘lady sovereign,’ 
and his ‘earthly god,’ cannot be mistaken. The reference 


1Tt will be sufficient here to refer to other well-known statements of the 
view—which, so far as I know, has never met opposition—that Alcestis 
represents Queen Anne: ten Brink, Studien, 147-50 ; Geschichte, 1, 113, 116; 
Koch, Chronology, 44-5, 52; Diiring, Geoffrey Chaucers Werke (Strassburg, 
1883), 1, 268, 280-1; Bech, Anglia, v, 355; Furnivall, T'rial Foreworde, 106 ; 
_ Pollard (cautiously) Chaucer (Literature Primers), 95-6 ; Globe Chaucer, 

xlv ; Mather, The Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, ete., (1899), xxiii, xxvii ; 
Snell, The Fourteenth Century (1899), 308; The Age of Chaucer (1901), 
187-8 ; Bilderbeck, Chaucer’s Legend of Good Women (London, 1902), 85 
and passim ; etc. 

2 Oxford Chaucer, 111, xix, xxii. 

3 Oxford Chaucer, 111, xxii, 
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is obviously to his sovereign lady the queen; and the ex- 
pression ‘earthly god’ is made clear by the declaration (in 
B. 387) that kings are as demi-gods in this present world.” 
In a word, Alcestis—and hence the daisy—is to be identified 
with Queen Anne.? 

But the process does not stop here. For, Mr. Skeat con- 
tinues, “if, as we have seen, Alcestis in this Prologue really 
meant the queen, it should follow that the God of Love really 
meant the king. This is made clear in B. 373-408,” ete.* 
Still more elaborately, however, Bilderbeck* argues to 
the same effect, from what “appear to be definite allusions 
to known facts” in the description of the god of Love in B. 
226-32, A. 158-64, which are as follows : 


A. B. 
158. Y-clothed was this mighty god 226. Y-clothed was this mighty god 


of love of love 

159. Of silk, y-brouded ful of grene 227. In silke, enbrouded ful of grene 
greves ; greves, 

160. A garlond on his heed of rose- 228. In-with a fret of rede rose-leves, 
leves 


1 Oxford Chaucer, m1, xxiii; cf. xxi: ‘‘The lines in which ‘the queen’ is 
expressly mentioned [italics mine] occur in the later version only.’’ Add 
Bilderbeck’s statement, in his suggestive study just referred to, p. 85, that 
Chaucer in B. ‘‘justifies the introduction of the balade by saying that it is 
applicable to his ‘lady souereyne,’ an expression which, neither literally 
nor metaphorically, can be regarded as an appropriate description of the 
relations of Alcestis to the poet. Again, in lines 82-93 of the revised ver- 
sion, the daisy, which in the fable symbolizes Alcestis, is described as the 
flower which the poet both loves and dreads, and to which he is ever ready 
to render obedient service. Here, again, the poet’s meaning, if his language 
is applied only to the daisy or to Alcestis, is far from clear. On the other 
hand, everything becomes intelligible if we assume that the poet intends 
both daisy and Alcestis to serve but as a veil to the identity of good Queen 
Anne.’’ 

*Skeat, op. cit., m1, xxiv. Lydgate’s statement that Chaucer wrote the 
Legend ‘‘at the request of the quene,”’ is also adduced (ib., xx). 

5 xxiv. 

* Op. cit., pp. 85-7. 
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161. Steked al with lilie floures newe; 229. The freshest sin the world was first 
bigonne. 


162. But of his face I can nat seyn the 230. His gilte heer was corouned with a 
hewe. 


sonne, 
163. For sekirly his face shoon so 231. In-stede of gold, for hevinesse and 
brighte, wighte ; 
164. That with the gleem a-stoned was 222. Therwith me thoughte his face 
the sighte ; shoon so brighte 
165. A furlong-wey I mighte him nat 233. That wel wnnethes mighte I him 
beholde. beholde. 


The identification of the god of Love and Richard II, it 
appears, rests upon (1) what “seems to be an obvious 
reference ””—in the description just quoted—“to Richard’s 
beauty of face and his auburn or golden hair” ; (2) what 
“seems to be a reference ”—in the “lilie floures”—“ to the 
recently-advanced claim of the English kings to the crown 
of France” ; (3) the fact that in various pictures of Richard 
his robe is represented as embroidered with “circles of 
vetch beans,” the peascod branch, the broom plant, ete., 
to which, accordingly, the “grene greves” seem to refer ; 
and finally, (4) the fact that “a sun emerging from behind 
a cloud was one of Richard’s royal devices.” “TI submit,” 
says Bilderbeck, “that the significance of these various 
statements is unmistakable.” It only remains to put the 
parable upon not four but nineteen feet, and identify the 
attendant ladies with the maids of honor of Queen Anne ; 
and this entirely logical step has been suggested.' The 
centipedal treatment of the allegory by identifying the “tras 
of women” has not yet been attempted.’ 


1“Ob die neunzehn Hofdamen Alcestes ihre Urbilder in der Umgebung 
der Kénigen hatten . .. . liisst sich nicht feststellen.—Diiring, op. cit., 1, 
282. 

?That is no longer strictly true! For just as this article goes to the 
printer, comes a letter to the Nation, which, put on its inferences, amounts 
to the conjecture that the nineteen ladies were suggested by the 
“hundred and forty and four thousand sealed out of every tribe of the 
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Several things are to be noted about this theory and its 
corollaries. In the first place, it follows ex hypothesi that 
the identification of Alcestis with Queen Anne in A. is not 
clear, for the whole purpose of the assumed revision is to 
make it so. It is upon the references in B., accordingly, 
that the case must rest. Two things, now, are to be pointed 


children of Israel,’’ and the “‘tras of women” by the ‘‘great multitude 
which no man could number. . . . standing before the throne and before 
the Lamb,”’ in the seventh chapter of the Apocalypse! The ‘hymn sung 
by Chaucer’s good women’? (i. e. B. 296-9), moreover, is suggested by the 
‘*Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the throne,’’ of the same chapter 
—although ‘‘a closer parallel . . . . is found in Revelation xix. 1.’’ See 
the Nation for October 20, 1904 (Vol. 79, No. 2051), p. 315. That Chaucer 
knew the chapter in question, as Dr. Root points out, is indisputable. But 
aside from the fact that the common quality of definiteness (and the symbolic 
number of the Apocalypse is anything but definite at that!) is a rather 
slender thread on which to hang an association of the numbers 144000 and 
19—aside from such an objection, the suggestion of the passage lies close at 
hand in the endlessly recurring convention, in the poems of the Court of 
Love genre, of the band of lovers about the god of Love—from which, for 
his present purpose, Chaucer eliminates the men. See, for instance, in the 
Paradys @ Amours itself, the ‘‘compagne grande De dames et de damoi- 
selles,’’ and the ‘‘grant foison de damoiseaus’’ (ll. 957 ff., 1, 29), from 
whom a smaller number—twenty-eight, it happens—are set apart by name 
(p. 648 of the present paper). Compare also Deschamps, Lay Amoureux 
(11, 193 ff.), Il. 146 ff., where, besides the twenty-five lovers named, ‘‘de 
tous pays avoit gens.’’ If one feel urgently compelled to go farther afield, 
one can reduce by 13976 the discrepancy referred to above by sug- 
gesting the four and twenty elders of the twenty-ninth canto of the 
Purgatorio, coming—in procession, be it noted—crowned with flowers-de-luce 
along ‘‘i fiori e [ altre fresche erbette,’’ singing—of a woman, this time, whether 
it be the Virgin or Beatrice— 
Benedette tue 
Nelle figlie ? Adamo, e benedette 
Sieno in eterno le bellezze tue (ll. 85-7). 


One might even add that Dante’s procession later surrounds with a hymn 
a mystic tree (Canto xxxu, Il. 38 ff.), as Chaucer’s procession surrounds 
with song the daisy-flower! But with the well-known convention of such 
poems as Chaucer is concerned with under his very hand, the seeming 
parallels in Dante —and in the Apocalypse—may well be looked upon as 
purely accidental. 
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out. In the first place, as has been recently shown by Dr. 
Tatlock,' Chaucer’s release from the drudgery of the custom- 
house was not due to Queen Anne at all, but to the Earl of 
Oxford—a fact which leaves the theory only the single leg 
of the supposed explicit verbal references to the Queen to 
stand on. But in the second place, it must now be clear 
at a glance that all these assumed allusions of Chaucer to the 
Queen are nothing whatever but translations of such 
conventional expressions as form the very warp and woof 
of the French poems he was imitating. For if we turn back, 
now, to the discussion of the specific borrowings from the 
marguerite poems and from the Filostrato,? it will be seen 
that every one of the phrases on which the identification of 
Alcestis with the Queen has been made to rest—the “ verray 
light,” the “love and drede,” the “gyde,” the “erthly 
god,” * the “lady sovereyne””—every one of them must be 
considered upon entirely different grounds from those here- 
tofore suggested, and treated as commonplaces taken over 
bodily from the originals. In particular, the inference that 
the phrase “lady sovereyne” carries per se a reference 
to the Queen is seen to be absolutely without warrant.‘ 


'Mod. Philol., 1, pp. 327-8. ?See especially pp. 619-21. 

5 Apart from the doubtful propriety—to say nothing of the tact—involved 
in calling the Queen a god and the King a half-god, as Mr. Skeat’s state- 
ment just quoted (p. 667) assumes, it has to be said, of course, that 
Chaucer did nothing of the sort. The “‘ half goddes’’ of B. 387 refers to 
‘his lordes’”’ of B. 384. 

‘See p. 621. Mr. Skeat might have noted, but did not, that in the 
Parlement of Foules, ll. 416, 422, the phrase is applied by the tercel to 
the formel, who does probably represent Anne of Bohemia. But there once 
more it stands merely for the conventional relation of lover and lady, as 
also in the Compleynt of Mars, 1. 215, and Anelida and Arcite, 1, 252. Nor 
is Chaucer’s use of the phrase ‘‘ love and drede’’ confined to the Prologue. 
It occurs in the Compleynte unto Pite, 1. 95, and in A Compleint to his Lady, 
1. 84; ef. Troilus, um, 1080. It may be added that in the Compleynt unto 
Pite the lady is called ‘‘ Benigne flour’’ (1. 58), while in the A. B. C. the 
phrase ‘‘O fresshe flour’’ is used of the Virgin (1. 159). 
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Every reference in B., moreover, to the daisy as “she” or 
“her”? is again, as a glance at the French and Italian 
parallels will show,’ simply the adoption of the convention 
of the type. So is “she that is of alle floures flour” ; so is 
“The emperice and flour of floures alle.’* In a word, 
Chaucer’s marvellous power of vivifying such a convention 
until it becomes more lifelike than other men’s transcripts 
from reality—witness the unconscionable time the theory of 
his supposed eight years of unrequited love has been a-dying ! 
—seems once more to have deceived the very elect.‘ 


1B. 53, 63-4, 84 (changed to ye or yow in the succeeding lines, 86-95, 
but still, of course, personal), 186-7. Note the constant recurrence, none 
the less, to the neuter pronoun—e. g., hit (56) only three lines after she 
(53) ; it (62), Ait (65), but she, hir in the two lines between; ete. For 
similar instances see what Langlois, op. cit., 45, says of the Carmen de Rosa, 
and compare Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, 111, 292, on 1. 52). 

2See pp. 614-15, 619. 3 See p. 614, n. 3, end. 

*T am indebted to Professor Kittredge for the further suggestion that the 
reminiscence of the death of Alceste for her husband—which, be it noted, 
the god of Love expressly mentions (B. 513-16)—that this reference to 
Alceste’s choice ‘‘ to goon to helle, rather than he’’ would not be, to say the 
least, the most tactful of allusions on Chaucer’s part, if Alceste really stood 
for Anne, particularly when one remembers the passionate devotion of 
Richard to his wife. It will be recalled how characteristically this actually 
showed itself after her death, in 1394, in the destruction of the palace at 
Shene, in which she died (see Stow, Annales (1631), 308; Hist. Vite et 
Regni Ric. I, ed. Hearne, 125). Yet one is asked to believe that Chaucer, 
who certainly knew the feeling of the king towards his young Queen, none 
the less puts into his own mouth the words : 


Now fele I wel the goodnesse of this wyf, 
That bothe after hir deeth, and in hir lyf, 
Hir grete bountee doubleth hir renoun ! (B. 520-22. ) 


Parables are not, of course, to be put on all fours, but Chaucer was courtier 
enough, one may suppose, to recognize the wisdom of pruning, where para- 
bles have to do with reigning Queens, such exuberance of fancy as might 
leave embarassing interpretations open. (Is, for instance, B. 59—‘‘ Ther 
loved no wight hotter in his lyve’’—conceivable, if the daisy is Queen 
Anne?) It is true—and this very plausible suggestion I owe to Mr. E. F. 
Piper—that Chaucer takes care at the beginning of the Prologue to state 
explicitly 
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Who, then, is the daisy? For the fact, already noticed, 
that—as Saintsbury puts it'—“the passionate praise of the 


That ther nis noon dwelling in this contree, 
That either hath in heven or helle y-be (B. 5-6) ; 


and that at the end the god of Love assures the poet : 
Ne shal no trewe lover come in helle (B. 553). 


Queen Anne’s sensibilities, accordingly, need not have been offended ; the 
De te, fabula! did not, in this respect, apply to her. But after all, is not 
that a little too much like giving Chaucer Bottom’s réle, as who should 
say (since to bring in—God shield us !—such a matter touching the Queen 
is a most dreadful thing) : ‘‘ Fair ladies, I would entreat you not to fear, 
not to tremble ; my life for yours, if you think I mean that, it were pity 
of my life ; no, I mean no such thing?”’ 

Moreover, the advocates of the identity of Queen Anne and Alceste have 
failed to observe the rude blow dealt their theory in the change of a single 
word, whose significance nobody seems to have pointed out. Lines 439- 
440 of A., and 449-450 of B. are as follows (A in the left column) : 


Al lyth in yow, doth with him what Al lyth in yow, doth with him as 


yow leste, yow leste. 
And al foryeve, with-outen lenger Jal foryeve, with-outen lenger space. 
space. 


In A., Alceste is to forgive the poet ; in B., the god of Love. If one assume 
the priority of A., and ascribe the changes in B. to Chaucer’s desire to 
emphasize more strongly the beneficent agency of the Queen, one has to face 
the remarkable fact that at the very climax of the action the hard-won 
forgiveness which in A. the god of Love, with exquisite tact, deputes to 
Alceste herself, in B. is actually taken from her, and granted Chaucer by the 
god alone! That scarcely seems to serve the purpose of bringing, as 
Skeat puts it, ‘‘the expression of gratitude... . out with sufficient clear- 
ness, at least with regard to the person to whom he owed the greatest debt’’ 
(see p. 666). 

And finally, if Alceste is the Queen, it is passing strange that it should 
be from her lips that we have the couplet : 


And whan this book is maad, yive hit the quene 
On my behalfe, at Eltham, or at Shene (B. 496-7). 


That the figure who symbolizes the Queen should thus sharply distinguish 

herself from her antitype, where the words might equally well have been 

spoken by the god of Love, involves a gratuitous confusion of the literal and 

the allegorical hard to believe on the part of so skilful an artist as Chaucer. 
1A Short History of English Literature (1900), p. 126. 
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Daisy” which one finds in the French marguerite poems 
“always, or almost always, hides or discloses affection for 
some living Margaret ”—this fact will doubtless still be urged 
as a reason for holding that Chaucer’s daisy can scarcely 
be an exception to the rule. To that the reply is clear. 
Chaucer has identified the flower with a woman, and the 
woman is Alceste—the Alceste to whom he had twice come 
back in the stress of the fifth book of the Troilus, the last 
time with the explicit declaration : 


And gladlier I wol wryten, if yow leste, 
Penelopeés trouthe and good Alceste.! 


The wider bearings of this view must be examined at another 
time ; it is sufficient at this point to say that in the personi- 
fication of the daisy as Alceste the parallel with the French 
marguerite poems becomes complete, and to argue further 
that Alceste is also somebody else is to introduce into 
Chaucer’s treatment of the theme an element of complexity 
which, on whatever other grounds one may attempt to justify 
it, is absolutely foreign to the poems whose simple formula 
is marguerite — Marguerite. To this Chaucer’s explicit 
“ Alceste, The dayesye”? is adequate parallel. And his 
praise—with its half promise of still more to come—in the 
Troilus itself of Alcestis as the pattern of wifely devotion, 
in sharp contrast with Creseyde’s “untrouthe,” is ample 


1 Troilus v. 1777-8. The other reference (v. 1527-33) is identical in 
substance, and in part in phraseology, with B. 511-16 : 


As wel thou mightest lyen on Alceste, 
That was of creatures, but men lye, 

That ever weren, kindest and the beste. 
For whanne hir housbonde wos in jupartye 
To dye him-self, but-if she wolde dye, 

She chees for him to dye and go to helle, 
And starf anon, as us the bokes telle. 


+B. 518-10. 
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motive, without secking further, for her glorification in the 
Prologue, once more in specific contrast with Creseyde, as 
“kalender . . . ‘To any woman that wol lover be.” 

If Alceste is not Queen Anne, it is a work of superero- 
gation to demonstrate that the god of Love can scarcely be 
King Richard. Yet the independent arguments urged for 
the latter identification are so fallacious, that a word regard- 
ing them seems necessary. The fact that Richard’s robes 
are known to have been embroidered with various “ grene 
greves ”—circles of vetch beans, peascod branches, sprays of 
broom—is undoubtedly of archzological significance and 
interest ; it is utterly irrelevant here. For as was long ago 
pointed out by Bech,’ the model of Chaucer’s lines is the 
famous description of the God of Love in the Roman de la 
Rose,? whose essential lines are as follows: 


Il n’avoit pas robe de soie, 

Ains avoit robe de floretes. . . . 
Flors i avoit de maintes guises 
Qui furent par grant sens assises ; 
Nule flor en esté ne nest 

Qui n’i soit, neis flor de genest, 
Ne violete ne pervanche, 

Ne fleur inde, jaune ne blanche ; 
Si ot par leus entremesleés 
Foilles de roses grans et leés. 

Tl ot ou chief un chapelet 

De roses ; ete. 


As for the “gilte heer” and Richard’s “auburn or golden ” 
locks—what, really, can one say? Is the god of Love so 
commonly depicted with “inky brows and black silk hair,” 
that the most frankly conventional touch one can imagine 


1Anglia, Vv, 359; cf. Skeat, Oxford Chaucer, m1, 298. 

*L1. 888 ff. ; ed. Michel, 1, pp. 29-30; see Oxford Chaucer, 1, 130-1, 
for the original again, with the Chaucerian translation. Dr. Furnivall’s 
delightful suggestion (Trial Forewords, 106) about Queen Anne in a green 
gown should not, in this connection, be overlooked. 
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should be given “obvious reference” to a king who was 
himself of a fair-haired race? The allusions Bilderbeck 
detects in the mention of the lilies and the sun in essence 
rest upon the same too common fallacy—that of seeing spe- 
cifie references in what are but the conventions of a type.' 
The evidence for the identification of Alcestis with Queen 


1They also involve the relations of the two versions. The sun, being 
one of Richard’s devices, was, according to Bilderbeck, substituted in B. 
for the garland of A., out of compliment to him. But apart from the fact 
that the sun as a crown was not Richard’s device, while it was a common- 
place of medieval art, a closer examination of the passage seems to point 
the other way. There is, to say the least, an odd mixture of the literal 
and the imaginative involved in the explanatory line : 


In-stede of gold, for hevinesse and wighte (B. 231). 


For if one takes the sun literally enough to abstract from it the uncom- 
fortable heaviness and weight of gold, one is inevitably reminded of other 
qualities that the sun—thus brought into the realm of the literal— 
possesses, which might render uneasy the head that wore it. The line 
certainly seems to be one which mature consideration would excise rather 
than add. Moreover, in the two following lines of B. (232-3) it is the 
sun that crowns him which makes the face of the god shine so bright that 
Chaucer ‘‘ wel unnethes mighte him beholde ;’’ whereas in the correspond- 
ing lines of A (162-4), there is the magnificent identification, by effect, of 
the god’s face itself with the blinding brightness of the sun, so that “a 
furlong-wey I mighte him not beholde.’’ (For ‘ furlong-wey’’ referring 
to time, see B. 307, and compare ‘‘ But at the laste’’ of A. 166). Ina word, 
we have in A. a highly imaginative, in B. a thoroughly conventional 
description. 

As for the lilies, Bilderbeck explains (op. cit., 103) what he regards as 
their omission in B.—which he refers to the year 1390 (op. cit., 104)—on 
the ground that a three years’ truce had been concluded with France in 
1389; whereas in 1385 Richard was at war with France. This rests—even 
if one grant the identification of Richard and the god of Love—on the 
curious assumption that during a truce Richard waived all claim to 
the crown of France. 

The passage should not be left without noting the fact, pointing once 
more to the priority of B., that by the substitution of gan he (A. 168) for 
saugh I (B. 236) the repetition of the latter in B. within three lines (see 
B. 234) is avoided ; as A., by the change in 1]. 160, had avoided the repeti- 
tion of fret in B. 295 and 228, 
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Anne thus shown to be inadequate, the specific motive for 
the supposed additions in B. falls to the ground, and with it 
the only reason for judging the two versions apart from 
technical and artistic considerations. To account for the 
phenomena of the B-version it becomes, accordingly, only 
necessary to assume that Chaucer, full of his idea of 
setting the Alceste of “olde story” against Creseyde, and 
seized by the happy inspiration of turning to his purpose the 
French marguerite poems, allowed himself to go on, adding 
for the sake of its beauty detail after detail as one recalled 
another, until his lines are like the costume of the Squyer— 
who might indeed himself have “ wel endyted ” some of them. 
The omissions in A. will then be amply accounted for if we 
suppose Chaucer to have come back to the Prologue, the 
spell of the marguerite songs no longer upon him,’ with the 
unity of his plan the dominant motive in his mind.? To 
such considerations of technique and craftsmanship we may 
accordingly return. 

To the arguments already based upon such grounds 
may be added, now, one further confirmation of the pri- 
ority of B. from a comparison in detail with the originals ; 
it will then remain to adduce the evidence from the larger 
structural relations that have been pointed out. Attention 
has already been called * to the fact that in B. 217 and 220, 
Chaucer twice uses the rare word “ florouns” in the same un- 
usual sense which it has in Froissart, while the corresponding 
lines in A, have in each instance the common word “ floures.”’ 


1 For, after lapse of time, ‘‘ wordes tho That hadden prys, now wonder 
nyce and straunge Us thinketh hem.’’—Troitius, u, 23-5. 

*This applies even to the omission of the beautiful passage borrowed 
from the Filostrato, which is not only, as we have already seen, rather out 
of harmony, in its references to the ‘“‘derke worlde”’ and ‘‘sorowful 
brest,’’ with the mood of what precedes and follows it, but is also incon- 
sistent with the ecompactuess of structure which now characterizes A. 

3See pp. 631-4, 
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A. B. 

147. A fret of gold she hadde next 215. A fret of gold she hadde next 
hir heer, hir heer, 

148. And up-on that a whyt coroun 216. And upon that a whyt coroun 
she beer she beer 

149. With many floures, and I shal 217. With florouns smale, and I shal 
nat lye ; nat lye ; 

150. For al the world, right as the 218. For al the world, right as a 
dayesye dayesye 

151. I-coroned is with whyte leves 219. Y-corouned is with whyte leves 
lyte, lyte, 

152. Swich were the floures of hir 220. So were the florouns of hircoroun 
coroun whyte. whyte. 


It seems, for the reasons already given,' impossible to 
avoid the inference that Chaucer in B. borrowed the word 
“ florouns” from Froissart. If that be true, it again points 
unmistakably to a revision in A. For the passage from an 
unfamiliar word, used at first because it occurred in his 
French original, to a perfectly familiar word, substituted 
when the suggestion of the French word was no longer fresh 
in his mind—such a change is not only intelligible, but the 
simple and probable thing,’ while the reverse process is, to 
say the least, an extremely unlikely one. Nor should it be 
supposed that there is involved a question of a change of 
meaning. ‘ Floures,” as Chaucer uses it here, means just what 
“florouns”’ does, i. e., the “ whyte leves lyte”’ of the daisy—a 
phrase which he still retains, as if for the very purpose of 
keeping his meaning clear. That this is what it signifies 
will be further seen by turning to the later reference to the 
crown, which is common to A. and B.— 


For also many vertues hadde she, 
As smale floures in her coroun be '— 


1See pp. 631-4. 

?Compare the almost parallel instance, in the case of clarté and obseur, 
noted on pp. 615, n. 3, 661, n. 2. 

3A, 516-17 ; B. 528-9. 
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where the allusion is manifestly to the well-known fact which 
Pliny had noted. For “ Plini writeth”—to use William 
Turner’s quaint account'—“that the Dasey hath .Liii. and 
sumtime .lv. little whyte leves which go about the yelow 
knope”’?; only, as Turner goes on to point out, “it appereth 
that the double Daseys were not founde in plinies tyme, 
whyche haue a greate dele mo then Plini maketh mencioun 
of.” Alceste’s virtues, accordingly, were as numerous—not 
as any arbitrary number of individual daisies one might 
choose to picture on her crown,’—but as the fifty and more 
fleurons of the daisy-flower itself.* 


14 New Herball (London, 1551), f. ii. 

?Luteus et bellio pastillicantibus quinquagenis quinis barbulis coronatur. 
Pliny, Nat. Hist., lib. xxi, 25 (8). 

5Interesting in this connection is Deschamps’s balade, ‘‘Sur l’ordre de la 
couronne’’ (11, 35, No. 212), with its ‘‘.xm. fleurs de grant auctorité.’’ 

*Two further details, which are independent of the French originals, 
must be added. Legouis—whose article, Quel fut le premier composé par 
Chaucer des deux prologues de la Légendes des Femmes Exemplaires (La Havre, 
1900) I know, despite several attempts to secure the original, only in the 
reviews of Binz (Anglia, Beiblatt, x1, 231-7) and Koch (Eng. Stud, xxx, 
456-8) and in a reference of Bilderbeck (op. cit. 77, n.)—Legouis seems to 
include among his arguments for the priority of A. the tweye of A. 346—= 
B. 366 (see Binz, op. cit., 236 ; Koch, op. cit., 457-8). Its reference in A. 
is clear from the couplet preceding ; in B., however, one must go back 34 
lines (and, it may be added, forward 74 lines, i. e. to B. 441) for mention 
of the tweye referred to. ‘‘ Diese kleine unklarheit,’’ Legouis holds, ‘‘ ist 
eben die folge der abkiirzung von A. zu B.’’ ‘‘ Das,’’ Binz remarks, ‘‘ scheint 
an und fiir sich recht einleuchtend,”’ but suggests that the two lines may have 
fallen out of B. Such an assumption is, however, entirely unnecessary. 
For put the case that in B. Chaucer, writing currente calamo, forgot that 
what was all the while clear in his own mind had been allowed to drop for 
the moment from his reader’s attention—a situation painfully familiar to all 
who write—and that on revision the slip was noted. The simple device of 
inserting the single couplet (A. 344-5) to supply the missing antecedent of 
‘‘thilke tweyne’’ becomes at once self-explanatory. 

Legouis seems also to use the absence from A. of the beautiful couplet B. 
1434 as an argument for the priority of the version which does not contain 
it. A glance, however, at the lines preceding and following the point in A. 
where we should naturally expect to find the couplet seems to show a diff- 
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If we turn, now, to the broader structural relations of the 
two versions, still in connection with their sources, the con- 
clusion reached from a study of the details will find, I think, 
further confirmation. 

Attention has already been called! to the fact that the 
B-version of the Prologue falls into two clearly distinguished 
parts, the first (ll. 1-196) being devoted, after the panegyric 
of the daisy, to an account of a day spent in its honor in the 
mede ; the second (Il. 197-579) to the vision of the god of 
Love, Alceste, and the attendant ladies. In the first part 
there is no hint whatever of a vision, the day in the meadow 
being a literal day (ll. 103 ff). The dream-setting in B, 
begins only with 1. 210— 


Me mette how I lay in the medew tho— 


which forms part of the distinct paragraph made up of Il. 
197-211. But in A. this paragraph, which introduces the 
dream, constitutes (with certain verbal differences to be noted 
in a moment) lines 93-106, and stands in such a position as 
to include the whole of the meadow scene within the limits of 
the dream. The result is that in A., instead of two distinct 
parts following the panegyric of the daisy—a day in the 
fields, and a vision—there is after the panegyric but one 
part, and that all vision.? Now we have already seen that 


erent and interesting situation—giving us, apparently, a glimpse of Chaucer 
at work on his revision. For in carrying out the sort of condensation else- 
where noted (see p. 663, n. 3, for the compression of B. 71-2, 81-2 into the 
single couplet A. 69-70 ; p. 680, n. 1, for the compression of B. 202 and 211 
into A. 106) part of the couplet—i. e. ‘‘on the braunches’’—seems to have 
been already absorbed in A. 127. The disturbed condition of the text for 
A. 126-138—witness the emendations of the Globe and the Oxford editors 
—may be accounted for on the supposition that the revision was for some 
reason left at this point incomplete. The bearing, finally, of A. 544=— B. 
578 has been elsewhere pointed out. 

1P. 635. 

*A. 90 really stands for all the first part of B., so far as that precedes 
the dream. 

14 
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the Lay de Franchise describes a May-day in the meadow 
spent in honor of the daisy, with no dream-setting whatever ; 
while the Paradys d’ Amours offers a close parallel ‘to the 
framework of the vision in the second part of B. Assume, 
accordingly, that when B. was written the two poems just men- 
tioned were fresh in Chaucer’s mind, and it is easy to understand 
how, under the influence of the Lay, the day in the meadow 
should be a real day, while with the passage to the sugges- 
tion of the Paradys the dream-setting should enter. Assume 
further, as before, that when Chaucer came to revision the 
hold of the original poems had been broken by the passage 
of years, so that his growing power of unifying his material 
was given free play—assume this, and we have in the 
structural treatment an exact parallel to the treatment of 
detail already noted in the case of the cento from the mar- 
guerite poems: a passage, that is, through the inclusion of 
the entire action within the limits of the dream, from juxta- 
position to fusion of parts. There is, accordingly, in addi- 
tion to the artistic considerations, a reason growing directly 
out of the relation of the Prologue to its sources for the 
change from a somewhat mechanical to a more organic 
unity... For the opposite process, that of dividing what 
was already united, there seems no valid reason whatever. 
Certainly in this instance the aid of Chaucer’s supposed 
desire to make clearer the identity of Queen Anne and 


Alcestis can scarcely be invoked. 


1 Note in the transposed paragraph, as further evidence for the priority of 
B., the elimination of the repetition of goon to reste (B. 198, 201) by the 
omission of B. 201, and of To seen this flour (B. 202, 211) by the fusion 
of the two lines into A. 106. Add the suppression of one occurrence of 
naked (B. 126, 129) by the change in A. 117. Note also that the fusion, 
just referred to, of B. 202 and 211 in A. 106 serves, with the addition of 
A. 105 (referring to A. 90), the necessary purpose of completing the 
couplet when the paragraph is transferred, since the paragraph as it stands 
in B. ends (with 211) in the middle of a couplet. If one compare these 
evidences of painstaking and minute revision with the similar instances cited 
on pp. 661, n, 2 and 665, n. 1, but one conclusion seems possible. 
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If we turn, now, to the treatment of the balade in the two 
versions, the case is seen to be very similar. Ten Brink, in 
the posthumous article on the chronology of Chaucer’s writ- 
ings, pointed out that in B. the balade formed, indeed, part 
of the Prologue, but not part of the action therein represented, 
whereas in A. the balade belongs distinctly to the action 
itself.! It is unnecessary to repeat here ten Brink’s brilliant 
argument in this connection, but the relation already pointed 
out*® between Chaucer’s balade and that of Froissart in the 
Paradys seems to offer the explanation of the fact which 
he observed. For if the balade in B. was suggested by 
the balade of the Paradys, the setting in the latter, where 
it is sung by the poet in his own person, would natur- 
ally enough be carried over too. Its looseness of connection 
would then be quite of a piece with the other instances in B., 
already pointed out, of rapid and spontaneous adaptation of the 
French originals. Its happy transfer in A. from the poet to 
the attendant ladies, by virtue of which it becomes an in- 
tegral part of the action, may once more be readily explained 
by the absence of the direct suggestion of the original, in 
whose place was now uppermost the instinct of the maturer 
artist, trained in the school of the Canterbury Tales, for close- 
knit unity of structure.* 

One other point demands brief mention. Between the 
bird paragraph in B. (153-174) and the book paragraph in 
A. (268-312) the honors at first sight seem fairly easy, with 


1 Eng. Stud. xvu1., 16-17. pp. 655-7. 

* This same instinct for unity is seen in the direct mention of Alceste, not 
only in the refrain of the balade in A., but throughout that version from her 
first appearance. It readily explains, too, the transfer by the god of Love, 
in A. 440, of the grant of forgiveness from himself to Alceste—a transfer 
so difficult to account for on the other hypothesis (see p. 672, note). 
For the failure to remove, in revision, the discrepancy (already noticed on 
p- 654) involved in Chaucer’s late recognition of Alceste, the reason probably 
lies in the fact that the revision after the first 390 lines of B., asa glance 
will show (see also Binz in Anglia, Beiblatt, x1, 233-4), was manifestly most 
perfunctorily carried out, so that either the discrepancy was overlooked, or, 
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reference to their respective relations to the structural unity 
of the poem. But even in this regard it must be noted that 
the long description in B. of the mating of the birds, besides 
virtually repeating ll. 130-151, has really nothing whatever 
to do with the main action of the piece, but carries, rather, 
the May-day setting to quite disproportionate length ; whereas 
what Koeppel called “die bibliographischen bemerkungen 
Amors”' are part and parcel of the central situation of the 
poem. Moreover, instead of the tautological and loosely 
constructed paragraph of B., we find in A. a compact passage of 
five lines (139-43) which is not only one of the most 
vivid and dramatic touches in the poem, but above all serves 
to link “the smale foules, of the seson fayn,” and through 
them the whole setting, directly with the main action of the 

For-why I mette I wiste what they mente. 

Til at the laste a larke song above: 

‘T see,’ quod she, ‘ the mighty god of love ! 

Lo! yond he cometh, I see his winges sprede !’ 

Tho gan I loken, etc.” 
What is perhaps of even more importance, however, is the 
fact that the bird passage is a tissue of such reminiscences 
from the Roman de la Rose as one finds in Chaucer’s earlier 
rather than his later work ; whereas, as ten Brink observed, 
the book passage deals with authors and writings “ die—soviel 
man sehen kann—Chaucer in der ersten und der zweiten 
periode entweder kaum oder gar nicht bekannt, wihrend sie 

in der dritten periode und zumal in dem Canterbury Tales 


if noticed, was seen to involve a more extensive remodelling than Chaucer 
now cared to undertake, and was so allowed to stand. The important 
thing to bear in mind is that the blunder is common to the two versions. 

1 Anglia, N. F. 1., 175. 

?Tt is scarcely superfluous to note, perhaps, that the reference to the 
‘*observaunces’’ of the birds in B, 152—‘‘ Construeth that as yow list, I do 
no cure’’—which to say the least is unnecessary, does not occur in A., 
although the rhyme-syllable is unchanged. 
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eine entschiedene, zum theil sehr bedeutende rolle spielen.” 
That the one should go out of B., and the other come into 
A., is thus entirely consistent with the other facts so far 
adduced. 

The result of the investigation herein embodied has been 
to confirm, on altogether independent grounds, the conclusions 
already reached, as to the priority of B., by ten Brink *—a 
conclusion at once accepted by Koeppel,’ and later by Kal- 
uza* and Mather ;° but rejected by Koch,’ Legouis,’ and 
Bilderbeck.*® 

In a subsequent paper I hope to examine the question of 
the actual dates of composition and revision of the Prologue, 
particularly in their relation to the Palamon and Arcite and 
the Troilus, To this discussion has been also left the considera- 
tion of certain points—the “old age” passages, Pope Inno- 
cent’s treatise, etc.—which bear as well on the subject of the 
present article. Meantime, if the inferences regarding the 
influence of the Lay de Franchise on the B-version of the 
Prologue are sound, they seem to point definitely, for the 
composition of B., to a date after May 1, 1385. 


JoHN L. Lowes. 


1 Eng. Stud. xvii. 15. 2 Tb. 13-23. 

5 Ib. 195-200 ; Literaturblatt f. germ. u. rom. Philol., 1893, pp. 51-3. 

* Eng. Stud, 281. 

5 The Prologue, The Knights’ Tale, etc. (1899) xxi, n. 

® Eng. Stud. xxx. 456-8 ; Chronology of Chaucer’s Writings, 81-7. 

™See p. 678, n. 4. According to Bilderbeck (op. cit., 77. n.), Legouis 
concludes that the B. text ‘‘offre des marques évidentes de progrés ; il 
est plus plein, plus harmonieux, plus beau; il est litterairement plus 
parfait.’’ That the B. version has the note of freshness, of spontaneity, of 
composition con amore to a greater degree than A.—that it is even the more 
delightful version of the two—all will perhaps agree ; but these are the 
very marks of a work written currente calamo, as against the firmer touch, 
the surer craftmanship, the more compact unity of A. 
8 Op. cit., pp. 77-110. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, HELD AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., DE- 
CEMBER 28, 29, 30, 1903. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the MopERN LaAn- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, which was also the 
ninth annual meeting of the CenTRAL Division of the 
Association, was held at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., December 28, 29, 30, in accordance with the 
following invitation : 


University OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, December 23, 1902. 


In behalf of the authorities of this University, I beg to invite the 
Modern Language Association to hold their meeting a year hence at this 
place. We shall be most happy to furnish all facilities for the Society, and 


to give you a most cordial greeting. 
JAmEs B. ANGELL, President. 


The Monday and Tuesday sessions were held in Ann 
Arbor, in Sarah Caswell Angell Hall in the Barbour Gym- 
nasium ; the Wednesday sessions were held in Detroit, in 
the Banquet Hall of the Cadillac Hotel. Professor George 
Hempl, President of the Association, presided at all. 

Reduced rates were secured from all the railways. 


FIRST SESSION, MONDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


The Association met at 3.20 p.m. The session was opened 
by an address of welcome from President James B. Angell. 


The Secretary of the Association, Professor C. H. Grand- 
gent, submitted as his report the published Proceedings of the 
last annual meeting and the complete volume of the Publica- 
tions of the Association for 1903. He announced also the 
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decision of the Editorial Committee to change the dates of 
issue of the Publications from January, April, July, and 
October to March, June, September, and December, the 
objects of the change being to make the nominal dates agree 
with the actual practice and to avoid the issue of a number 
during the summer vacation. He called attention, further- 
more, to the draft of a new constitution submitted by the 
Executive Council in response to a vote of the Associa- 
tion, passed on December 29, 1902: “That the Executive 
Council be requested to report at the next meeting a plan 
for the revision of the constitution.” 
The report was approved. 


The Treasurer of the Association, Professor H. C. G. 
von Jagemann, submitted the following report, which, in the 
absence of the Treasurer, was presented by the Secretary : 


REcEIPts. 


Balance on hand, December 29, 1902 arth me a - $2,465 88 
Annual dues from members and receipts 
from Subscribing Libraries :— 
For the year i897, . . $ 
“ 
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12 00 

1901, . 80 00 

——_——$2,057 69 

Sale of Publications, 1893-1903,. . . 15000 

Interest on deposits, . . . . . . 77 93 
Reprints, . . . . . . . 22 25 
Advertisements, . . . . . . 150 00 
Deposit returned by i 0., . . . . 14 00 2 

———-$2,471 87 

$4,937 75 
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EXPENDITURES. 
Pubiication of Vol. XVIII, meh, and Reprints, $415 38 
“ “ 368 &8 


——— $1,633 77 
The Secretary, ‘ > 200 00 
Committee on Bibliography, ° 45 00 
Printing of Programs for 20th and Ist hun Mectines, 77 73 
Stationery and Job 40 75 
Clerical Work, ‘ 34 03 
Central Division, . 9 75 
Local Committe for Special R. R. Agent, 6 00 
Bank Discount, ° 4 33 

—-— $2, 124 08 

Balance on hand, December 24, 1903, er ers 

$4,937 75 


The President of the Association, Professor George Hempl, 

appointed the following committees : 

(1) To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professors W. H. 
Carruth and A. G. Canfield. 

(2) To nominate officers: Professors L. F. Mott, F. A. 
Blackburn, J. T. Hatfield, G. Gruener, and O. F. 
Emerson. 

(3) To recommend a place for the next annual meeting: 
Professors C. Thomas, A. R. Hohlfeld, 8. W. 
Cutting, and Dr. W. W. Comfort. 


The President also announced the following committees to 
serve for the Central Division of the Association : 
(1) To nominate officers: Professors B. Wilson, J. 8. 
Nollen, J. R. Effinger, Jr., and C. G. Dunlap. 
(2) To recommend a place for the next annual meeting : 
Professors W. H. Carruth, C. W. Pearson, C. W. 
Eastman, and Dr. P. S. Allen. 
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The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “The Foliation Systems of French Incunabula.” By 
Dr. George C. Keidel, of the Johns Hopkins University. 
In the absence of the author, the paper was read by Dr. 
H. P. Thieme. 


[Leaves, not pages, were the units in the oldest French printed books. 
They were gathered together into signatures, which latter, juxtaposed in 
their turn, formed a complete work. The signatures were designated by 
the letters of the alphabet, and might contain any convenient number of 
leaves. The systems used to designate the signatures varied widely, and 
give rise to many interesting observations. Their influence is oftentimes 
still perceptible in French books of our own day.— Twenty minutes. } 


2. “ Notes on the Text of Goethe’s Egmont.” By Pro- 
fessor James Taft Hatfield, of Northwestern University. 


[The Editor of the text of Egmont for the Weimar edition was not in 
possession of all the apparatus. The paper gives a description of further 
materials, and indicates certain changes in the standard text which they 
seem to require.— Twenty minutes. ] 


3. “The Nature of French Rhythm and its Relation to 
Prose and Verse.” By Dr. Hugo P. Thieme, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

[Based on syllable count, there is a definite line of demarcation between 
French prose and verse. The nearer French prose is to verse, according 
to this principle, the better the style. The best French prose writers (in 


constructive and imaginative literature) are nearer to verse by virtue of 
the rhythmical quality of their prose.—A ten-minute abstract. } 


At the request of the President, Professor Raymond 
Weeks, of the University of Missouri, made a brief state- 
ment concerning the newly discovered manuscript of Aliscans, 
printed under the title of La Chaneun de Willame: 


The announcement that a hitherto unknown manuscript of Aliscans had 
been printed privatissime in London set all lovers of this ancient poem wild 
with eagerness. This manuscript, whose owner is unknown, has been 
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printed at the Chiswick Press, in an edition of 200 copies, and costs, through 
Bernard Quaritch, about seven dollars and seventy-five cents delivered. 

The manuscript proves to be of the utmost value. Its version is con- 
siderably older than that of any other. It is about half the length of the 
usual manuscript, and numbers 3553 lines. The poem is in assonance, 
decasyllabic, with an attempt at a refrain. The lines frequently show 
twelve or more syllables, and the versification is extremely irregular. The 
dialect is Norman, with traces of a Picard original in the latter half of the 
poem. The writing of the manuscript is excellent, and seems to have been 
done in England. In many ways, the first part of the version ranks among 
the finest passages preserved in Old French. There is noticeable a ballad 
tendency, much stronger and purer than in any other French poem known 
tome. Passage after passage in the first half of the poem is almost a pure 
ballad, in the English and Scotch sense. 

The version contains contradictions, and is not rich in historical names, 
especially the first portion. The manuscript seems the work of someone 
who is endeavoring after many years to recall a poem which he had once 
known, or which he had heard scores of times. Certain passages and lines 
look as if they were meant merely as notes to guide the writer in a subse- 
quent elaboration. 

The poem opens with an attack on Vivien by Desramé, who invades 
“Larchamp.’’ Vivien summons Guillaume, who is at Barcelona. Vivien 
is slain, G’s men all cut to pieces, he himself flees, bearing before him the 
dead body of Guischart, own nephew to Guibore. She awaits him at Bar- 
celona. She encourages him, and he sets out again with fresh troops, but 
is again defeated, and flees alone to Orange, where we are surprised to see 
Guibore. In the battle, G. is said to be accompanied by only one relative, 
Gui, but all at once we are told that the enemy take prisoner Bertram, 
Guielin, Guischard, Walter de Termes, and Renier. The Porter’s scene 
exists in a brief form, and a powerful picture is given of the deserted state 
of the palace at Orange. Guibore urges G. to go for help. He sets out. 
There is lacking the scene of parting so admired in the “‘ present’’ Aliscans. 
G. is accompanied by a squire, and encounters none of the difficulties of 
passing the Saracen lines. No scene occurs at Orleans. The Court scene 
is more natural. There is no Alais. All the brothers are present, save 
Aimer. G. sees Renoart, and from here on, the poem is almost purely the 
Renoart. There is at least one passage, 2798 ff., which speaks of Charle- 
magne as still living. Vivien boasts that he with Bertram came to the 
rescue of G. before Orange. [Cf. Modern Language Notes, xix, 31.] 


On behalf of Professor C. C. Rice, of Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, the Secretary presented a synopsis of a paper on 
the etymology of the Romance words meaning “to go” [See 
Publications, x1x, 2] : 
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Eryma. The words all go back ultimately, and the Provengal form 
directly, to Latin adnare, annare, ‘‘to swim to or toward.” In later Latin 
two regular derivatives of the etymon came into use, namely the frequenta- 
tive *annitare and the diminutive *annulare. Formations of these types 
were common. 

PHONETIC DEVELOPMENT. Regulareverywhere. No sound-law is estab- 
lished for the development of the group nnl in French territory, but the 
series *annulare, *annlare, *anlare, *allare, alare, aler presents no difficulty. 

SEMANTIC DEVELOPMENT. 1) ‘‘ Toswim to or toward’’ ; 2) ‘‘toapproach 
by water,’’ ‘‘to sail to or toward’’ ; 3) ‘‘to approach”’ (in general), ‘‘to 
go or come to or toward’’ ; 4) ‘‘to go to or toward’’; 5) ‘‘togo.’”’ The 
stage ‘‘to approach by water,’’ ‘‘to sail to or toward’? is attested in Cicero 
and elsewhere. The word was first used to describe the action of ‘‘ going’’ 
on land in a figurative and perhaps humorous sense, like the familiar Eng- 
lish expression ‘‘to navigate.’’ Cf. also ‘‘ to sail off down the street,’’ ‘‘to 
sail into a room.’’ The original connotation was naturally lost at a very 
early date, because the simple verb nare, ‘‘to swim,’’ “to sail,’’ went out 
of popular use before the classical period, being replaced by natare and 
navigare. The later Latin meaning ‘‘to go or come to,’’ “‘to approach”’ 
is attested by a gloss in which adnare is defined with the word venire. 


At 8 p. m. the Association met in Sarah Caswell Angell 
Hall to hear an address by Professor George Hempl, Presi- 
dent of the Association, on “The Attitude of the Teacher of 
English toward his Subject.” [See p. xxxi.] 

After the address, the members and guests of the Associa- 
tion were received by the Senate of the University of Michi- 
gan in the parlors of the Barbour Gymnasium. 


SECOND SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 
The session began at 10.15 a. m. 


4, “The Stage of Hans Sachs and the Nuremberg Drama 
of the Era of the Reformation.” By Professor Carl Osthaus, 
of Indiana University. 


[The paper presented a picture of the stage and the stage apparatus or 
properties, as far as contemporary accounts and the dramas themselves give 
us direct information or reliable suggestions. The Shrovetide plays of the 
outgoing 15th century, of Rosenpliit and Folz, the dramatic works of Hans 
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Sachs and Ayrer were carefully gone over. The principal points dis- 
cussed were : the nature of the stage ; its effect on the stage apparatus ; sta- 
tionary fixtures and temporary additions ; the actors, their number, dress, 
and the demands on their skill ; mute persons.— Thirty minutes. } 


5. “The Position of the Soliloquy ‘To be or not to be’ 
in Hamlet.” By Professor Lewis F. Mott, of the College of 
the City of New York. [See Publications, xrx, 1.] 


[An attempt to show that the transfer of this passage from the position 
it occupies in the first quarto to that which it occupies in the second quarto 
has a structural value in harmony with the fundamental dramatic idea of 
the play, an idea which is not at all developed in the edition of 1603.— 


Twenty minutes. } 
This paper was discussed by Professor F, N. Scott. 


6. “The Essential Difference between a Chanson de Geste 
and a Roman d’ Aventure.” By Dr. William Wistar Com- 
fort, of Haverford College. [See Publications, x1x, 1.] 


[The difference is shown by a study of the type-personages. Despite Mr. 
Alfred Nutt’s statement ( Central and Medieval Romance, pp. 15-18), the 
influence of the romances of Breton origin upon the epic poems of national 
origin in France was very limited. They never became fused. Each was 
a conscious expression of a distinct tradition and ideal.— Twenty minutes. ] 


7. “A Contribution to the History of Modern German 
Rhyme.” By Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, of the University 
of Wisconsin. [To appear shortly in Modern Philology.] 

[Statistics were collected concerning the imperfect rhymes in 6:e, ii:i, 
and eu:ei, so common in the literature of the 18th century. On this 
basis, the paper traced the history and significance of these rhymes from 


their earliest occurrence in the 15th century down to the attitude of the 
moderns of to-day.—A fifteen-minute synopsis. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professors J. T. Hatfield, J. 
8. Nollen, E. H. Magill, W. H. Carruth, 8. W. Cutting, 
and Dr, E. C. Roedder. 
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8. “Forerunners, Congeners, and Derivatives of the Eus- 
tace Legend.” By Mr. Gordon Hall Gerould, of Bryn Mawr 
College. In the absence of the author, the paper was read 
by Mr. C. M. Hathaway, Jr. [See Publications, x1x, 3.] 


{An examination of the romantic stories Guillaume d’ Engleterre, Die Gute 
Frau, Wilhelm von Wenden, Cavaliero Cifar, Sir Yswmbras the Placidas of 
the English Gesta Romanorum, and Der Graf von Savoien proves that, con- 
trary to Ogden’s thesis, all are derivatives of the St. Eustace legend. In 
the course of the investigation the relations of the legend to a large number 
of similar Oriental and Occidental stories was discussed. The paper was an 
attempt to show that the ecclesiastical influence upon medizval fiction was 


greater than is generally believed. —.A twenty-minute abstract. ] 
THIRD SESSION, TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 


This session, which was devoted entirely to business, began 
at 2.25 p. m. 


On behalf of the Executive Council, the Secretary sub- 
mitted the following report of a new constitution, which was 
taken up and discussed section by section : 


ConsTITUTION OF THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


I 


The name of this Society shall be Toe Mopern LANGuaGE Assocra- 
TION OF AMERICA. 
Il. 


1. The object of this Association shall be the advancement of the study 
of the Modern Languages and their Literatures, through the publication of 
the results of investigations by members, and through the presentation and 
discussion of papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shall be held at such place and time 
as the Executive Council shall from year to year determine. But at least 
as often as once in five years there shall be held a Union Meeting, for which 
some central point in the interior of the country shall be chosen. 


Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the Secretary and 
Treasurer may become a member on the payment of three dollars, and may 
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continue a member by the payment of the same amount each year. Any 
member, or any person eligible to membership, may become a life member 
by a single payment of forty dollars or by the payment of fifteen dollars a 
year for three successive years. Distinguished foreign scholars may be 
elected to honorary membership by the Executive Council. 


IV. 


1. The officers of this Association shall be: a President, three Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, and nine members, who shall together 
constitute the Executive Council ; and an Editorial Committee of not less 
than three nor more than five, of which the Secretary shall be Chairman. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be elected annually by 
the Association. 

3. The other officers shall be elected by the Association at a Union Meet- 
ing, to hold office until the next Union Meeting. Vacancies occurring 
between two Union Meetings shall be filled by the Executive Council. 


V. 


1. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer shall per- 
form the usual duties of such officers. The Secretary shall, furthermore, 
have charge of the Publications of the Association and the preparation of 
the program of the annual meeting. 

2. The Executive Council shall perform the duties assigned to it in 
Articles IT, III, IV, VII, and VIII; it shall, moreover, determine such 
questions of policy as may be referred to it by the Association and such as 
may arise in the course of the year and call for immediate decision. 

3. The Editorial Committee shall render such assistanc* as the Secretary 
may need in editing the Publications of the Association and preparing the 
annual program. 

VI. 


1. The Association may, to further investigation in any special branch 
of Modern Language study, create a Section devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shall be a Chairman and a Secretary, elected 
annually by the Association. They shall form a standing committee of the 
Association, and may add to their number any other members interested in 
the same subject. 

VII. 


1, When, for geographical reasons, the members from any group of 
States shall find it expedient to hold a separate annual meeting, the Execu- 
tive Council, may, at its discretion, authorize these members to form a 
Division, with power to call a meeting at such place and time as the mem- 
bers of the Division shall select ; but no Division meeting shall be held 
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during the year in which the Association holds a Union Meeting. The 
expense of Division meetings shall be borne by the Association. 

2. The members of a Division shall pay their dues to the Treasurer of the 
Association, and shall enjoy the same rights and privileges and be subject to 
the same conditions as other members of the Association. 

8. The officers of a Division shall be a Chairman and a Secretary, elected 
for one year or for two years by the members of the Division. The Division 
shall, moreover, have power to create such committees as may be needed 
for its own business. The program of the Division meeting shall be pre- 
pared by the Secreiary of the Division in consultation with the Secretary 
of the Association. 


VIII. 
This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at any Union 


Meeting, provided the proposed amendment has received the approval of 
two-thirds of the members of the Executive Council. 


Article I was approved. 

On motion of Professor W. H. Carruth, Article II was 
amended, in paragraph 1, by the insertion, after “ Litera- 
tures,” of “through the promotion of friendly relations 
among scholars;” in paragraph 2, by the substitution of 
“four” for “ five.’ The Article was then approved. 

The last words of Article III were amended to read *“ by 
the Association on nomination by the Executive Council.” 
The Article was then approved. 

On motion of Professor Mott, Article TV was amended 
to read as follows : 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association shall be: a 
President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer ; an Executive 
Council consisting of these six officers, the Chairmen of the several Divi- 
sions, and seven other members ; and an Editorial Committee consisting of 


the Secretary of the Association (who shall be Chairman ex officio), the 


Secretaries of the several Divisions, and two other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Asso- 
ciation, to hold office for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shall be chosen by the 
respective Divisions. 

4. The other officers shall be elected by the Association at a Union 
Meeting, to hold office until the next Union Meeting. Vacancies occurring 
between two Union Meetings shall be filled by the Executive Council. 
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The Article, thus amended, was approved. 

Articles V and VI were approved without amendment. 

Article VII, paragraph 1, was amended, on motion of 
Professor W. H. Carruth, by the substitution of “arrange 
with” for “at its discretion, authorize” ; on motion of the 
Secretary, by the addition of “ The total number of Divisions 
shall not at any time exceed three” ; on motion of Professor 
J. T. Hatfield, by the addition of “The present Division is 
hereby continued.” In the third paragraph, on motion of 
the Secretary, the clause “elected for one year or for two 
years by the members of the Division” was stricken out. 
The Article was then approved. 

Article VIII was approved without amendment. 

The Association then voted unanimously to adopt the new 
constitution, as amended and approved. [See p. liv.] 

Professor E. H. Magill presented the report of the Com- 
mittee on International Correspondence : 


By the change of the Committee, made at the Annual Meeting held last 
year at the Johns Hopkins University, the work of the Committee has been 
greatly facilitated. The correspondence has been between students in our 
own country, and those in France and Germany. In Italian and Spanish 
there has been little or no correspondence, and regular bureaus are not 
fully established, either in Italy or Spain. There has been considerable 
inquiry for Spanish correspondents especially, but we have not been able 
to secure the correspondents that have been called for in these two languages. 
The effort to establish such bureaus will be continued the coming year, if 
such is the desire of the Association, and, we hope, with better results. 

In the French and German Departments, the exchange of letters has been 
as follows : 

276 students and others have been put in communication with the same 
number of students in France. No charge has been made to foreign 
students, and the amount of fees paid by our own students has been $64.51. 

273 students and others have been put in communication with the same 
number of students in Germany, and the amount received, from our own 
students only, has been $68.25. 

Thus it will be seen that 549 students in France and Germany, have been 
placed in communication with that number in this country in the 11 months, 
ending November 30th of the present year ; and that 1098 students, on both 
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sides of the Atlantic, have been placed in correspondence in that time, by 
the labors of your committee, and that the sum of $132.76 has been received 
in fees from our own students for this service. 

The expenses of the committee have been as follows: For copies of the 
Easter Annual, Comrades All, distributed as prizes to the new correspon- 
dents ; postage stamps ; circulars; postals ; letter heads; letter sheets and 
letter file, and paying charges made by the German bureau, $130.14; 
leaving a net balance in the hands of the Committee of $12.62. 

Applications for both French and German correspondents have been 
promptly forwarded as soon as received, and the conditions complied with, and 
but few have complained of the non-receipt of letters requested. We must 
again state our belief that the bureaus should make no charge, except to the 
students of the nation in which the bureau is established. A suggestion 
has come from Miss E. A. Lawrence, Secretary of the Review of Reviews, 
in London, that we endeavor to interest the leading educational Journals in 
our respective countries to publish the addresses of Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities, which would desire to have their students engage in this 
correspondence, and have the pairing of students, now done by the Central 
committees, attended to by the journals in question, thus relieving the 
Central Committees, and bringing the students themselves into direct com- 
munication with each other, through the agency of the journals willing to 
undertake the work. The thought has been expressed that in this way 
the work may be more widely extended, and that the Committees may be 
thus relieved. The object of the journals attempting this would seem to 
be a wider circulation which would recompense them for the labor and 
expense involved. 

Another and perhaps a better method than this would be the continuance 
of the labors of the Committee, who should make it a point to inform them- 
selves, through their own acquaintances abroad (and perhaps through 
foreign journals, for which they might subscribe with this end in view ), as to 
the addresses of Schools, Colleges, or Universities, which would wish their 
students to engage in this correspondence ; and send the home applications 
which they receive to the proper heads of departments in these institutions, 
who would assign (according to age, occupation of parents, proficiency in 
the language, etc. ) the names thus received from us, and have the students 
so selected begin the correspondence with the individual students thus 
assigned them. This is a slight modification of the methods employed by 


' this Committee, and we believe that more prompt service might be thus 


obtained. 

Without expressing our conviction at present, pro or con, as to these 
modified suggestions, we would ask that the present arrangement be 
continued at least for another year, and the Committee then report their 
decision, after a fuller examination of the subject than they have thus far 
been able to give it ; and if time permit for suggestions in this meeting, they 
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would be glad to hear from any who have suggestions to make at this time, 
and if not now, through the medium of correspondence ; for we certainly all 
desire alike, now that this Association has undertaken the work, to make 
it so efficient and practical as to produce the best possible results. Our 
comparatively new country is, in these days of a new century, in many 
matters of great importance, now setting a worthy example before the world. 
May we of this Association properly do the part which falls to our share. 

Your new Committee of five have all been consulted in person or by 
correspondence, before this report was prepared, and in the suggestions 
which it contains, they are practically one. 

The Easter Annual, Comrades All, not having paid expenses, and having 
been supported, largely, thus far, by the liberality of W. T. Stead, of the 
Review of Reviews, it is proposed that its publication be no longer con- 
tinued. This your committee can but regret, believing that it has done 
good service in interesting students in the International Correspondence, on 
both sides of the Atlantic. But of this our generous benefactor must be 
himself the judge. 

In view of this discontinuance, as it will of course be no longer offered 
as prizes to our new correspondents, we propose to diminish the charge for 
applicants for correspondents, from 25 cents, the charge the past year, to 10 
cents each. We believe that this price will be satisfactory to all, and that 
it can be made to cover expenses of this bureau without any expense to the 
Modern Language Association. We desire also to make a special appeal 
to the German Bureau, to make no further charge for the American stu- 
dents ; doing the same for us as we have always done by the German 
students, and for making this reasonable recommendation we ask the 
approval of the Modern Language Association at the coming meeting at 
the University of Michigan. 

Epwarp H. Chairman. 


The report was approved and the Committee was continued. 


The Committee on Bibliography submitted the following 
report, which, in the absence of the Chairman, Professor H. 
A. Todd, was read by Professor F. N. Scott : 


At the meeting of the Modern Language Association held at Baltimore 
in December, 1903, a resolution was offered by Professor Fred. N. Scott, 
and passed by the Association, calling on the Committee on Bibliography 
to prepare and publish a bibliography of American contributions to the 
philology and literature of English, German, and the Romance languages 
for the years 1901 and 1902, and appropriating $250, or such part of this 
sum as might be necessary, to cover the expense of the undertaking. 
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Inasmuch as it was foreseen by the Committee that the bibliography of the 
contributions to English would greatiy exceed in extent that of the other 
departments included in the scope of the resolution, it was thought desirable 
to add to the representation of English on the Committee, and Professor F. 
N. Scott assented to a request of the Chairman to serve as an additional 
member for English. 

As the result of an interchange of views among the members of the Com- 
mittee, it was decided, in prosecuting the preliminary work on the bibli- 
ography, not to depend primarily on responses to circulars of inquiry to be 
forwarded to the various institutions of learning and agencies for publication 
in America ; but to utilize, in the first instance and as far as possible, all 
the bibliographical aids available in the best libraries, resorting to letters of 
inquiry only in directions where the above-mentioned facilities were found 
to fail. 

The most important consideration in connection with the practical formu- 
lation of the material accumulated, was to determine whether it was desirable 
and feasbile, in addition to the necessary author-catalogue, or index, to 
present an analytically arranged subject-bibliography. In view of the 
tentative nature of the undertaking and of the uncertainty as to the amount 
of material to be treated and the consequent expense involved, it was deter- 
mined to rest content, at any rate in the first instalment of the proposed 
bibliography, with an alphabetical author-catalogue, divided, however, 
into the three parts contemplated by the resolution. 

Of the difficulties encountered in the revision of material for the press, 
not the most easily overcome was that of deciding, in doubtful cases, as to 
the American origin, or otherwise, of certain of the contributions under 
consideration, _ Scrutiny of the printed lists ready for distribution at the 
present meeting, has already disclosed, the Committee regret to say, some 
instances of mistaken nationality. Nor are the Committee prepared to 
believe that all other faults, blemishes, errors and omissions have been 
completely eliminated from the sheets presented in connection with this 
report. They have accordingly thought it best to submit to the present 
meeting a limited edition of their bibliography, withholding it temporarily 
from general distribution to the members of the Association, in order that 
an opportunity may be afforded for the introduction of additions and 
emendations. 

The Committee have under advisement the general question of the desira- 
bility of making an American bibliography (annual or biennial) a perma- 
nent feature of the Publications of the Association, but are not ready at 
this time to make a definite recommendation on the subject. 

All the items of expenditure have not yet been submitted to the Com- 
mittee, but it appears possible that the amount originally appropriated may 
not be quite sufficient to cover them. 

H. A. Topp, Chairman. 
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On motion of Professor Calvin Thomas, the report was ap- 
proved, the Committee was continued, and the question of ex- 
penditure was referred with power to the Executive Council. 

Professor O. F. Emerson, on behalf of the American 
Dialect Society, gave a very brief outline of dialect investi- 
gation. His communication was accepted with thanks. 


In the evening the members of the Association were 
entertained at the University Club in Detroit. Professor 
Calvin Thomas gave a smoke talk. 


FOURTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 
The session began at 10 a, m. 


The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer’s 
report was found correct, and recommended its acceptance. 
The recommendation was adopted. On motion of the Com- 
mittee, it was voted also : 

That the Secretary of the Association be authorized, du- 
ring the year 1904, to draw upon the Treasurer, for clerical 
or other assistance, the sum of $200 in addition to his regular 
annual appropriation. 


The Nominating Committee reported the following nomi- 
nations : 


President : George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University. 
First Vice-President : W. H. Carruth, Univ. of Kansas. 
Second Vice-President : Raymond Weeks, Univ. of Missouri. 
Third Vice-President: F. N. Scott, University of Michigan. 
Secretary : C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University. 
Treasurer: H. C. G. von Jagemann, Harvard University. 


Executive Council. 


M. Warren, Yale University. 


F. 
H. C. G. Brandt, Hamilton College. 
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F. B. Gummere, Haverford College. 

J. B. Henneman, University of the South. 

J. E. Matzke, Leland Stanford Jr. University. 
A. R. Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin. 

C. A. Smith, University of North Carolina. 


Editorial Committee. 


Calvin Thomas, Columbia University. 
James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University. 


The candidates nominated were elected officers of the Asso- 
ciation for 1904, The Secretary of the Association and the 
Secretary of the Division [Professor Raymond Weeks] are 
members of the Editorial Committee ex officio. 

[Inasmuch as Professor A. R. Hohlfeld, being elected 
Chairman of the Division, became thereby a member ex 
officio of the Executive Council, it became necessary for the 
Council to choose an additional member. Professor George 
Hempl, of the University of Michigan, was selected. ] 

[In October Professor H. C. G. von Jagemann was com- 
pelled by ill health to resign his office, and Mr. W. G. Howard, 
of Harvard University, was elected Treasurer by the Execu- 
tive Council. ] 


The Committee on Place of Meeting moved that the selec- 
tion of a place be left to the Executive Council, with a 
recommendation in favor of Brown University. The motion 
was carried. 

[The Executive Council subsequently accepted the follow- 


' ing invitation from Brown University : 


Brown UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE, December 18, 1903. 


I beg leave, on behalf of Brown University, to invite the Modern Lan- 
guage Association to meet with the University in Providence at its next 
annual meeting. I have recently held a conference of the Departments of 
the English, Romance, and Germanic Languages here, and they unite with 
me in extending this invitation. Providence is, as you know, a city easily 
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accessible from several directions, a city of great historic interest, and one 
where there are many students of language. We should welcome the 
coming of the Association and do all in our power to make the occasion 


pleasant as well as profitable. 
W. H. P. Faunce, President.} 


The Nominating Committee for the Division nominated 
the following Division officers, who were elected : 


Chairman: A. R. Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin. 
Secretary: Raymond Weeks, University of Missouri. 


Advisory Committee. 
F. N. Scott, University of Michigan. 


C. W. Pearson, Beloit College. 
B. L. Bowen, Ohio State University. 


_ The Committee on Place of Meeting for the Division 
recommended the acceptance of the invitation of Northwes- 
tern University to meet in Chicago, and an expression of 
thanks to the University of Wisconsin. The recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 


Professor O. F. Emerson presented a report for the Com- 
mittee on Spelling. The report was approved and the Com- 
mittee was continued. The President of the Association 
announced the appointment of the members of the Committee 
on Spelling as members of a joint committee of the National 
Educational Association, the American Philological Associa- 
tion, and the Modern Language Association of America, to 
devise a phonetic notation for common use in dictionaries 
and other works of reference. On motion of Professor O. 
F. Emerson, the appointment was approved. 


On motion of Professor Raymond Weeks, it was 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Modern Language 
Association of America, in meeting assembled, desire to place 
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on record our sincere and heartfelt sorrow at the loss, during 
the past year, of five of our number: Gaston Paris, Thomas 
R. Price, Ernst August Eggers, Louis Emil Menger, and 
Charles Chollet. 


The reading of papers was resumed. 


9. “Lessing and Shakespeare.” By Mr. F. W. Meisnest, 
of the University of Wisconsin. [See Publications, x1x, 2.] 

[The purpose of the paper was to show that Lessing’s knowledge of Shakes- 
peare was largely at second hand, and that his part in introducing 
Shakespeare in Germany has been overestimated.—Fifteen minutes. } 

This paper was discussed by Professors W. H. Hulme and 
Calvin Thomas, 


10. “The Religion of Friedrich Schiller.” By Professor 
W. H. Carruth, of the University of Kansas. [See Publi- 
cations 4.] 


[The current judgments of Schiller’s religious attitude are still from the 
standpoint of the eighteenth century. There is need of a revision of such 
judgments. Material for the investigation of the subject is now fairly com- 
plete :—{1) The evidence of others; (2) The evidence of Schiller’s own 
writings: a) letters, 6) essays and histories, ¢) lyrics and ballads, d) 
dramas. Limitations to the validity of evidence from the dramas.—Schil- 
ler’s opinions and beliefs in youth ; in middle life. Absence of any violent 
revolution. Views or beliefs on: a) God, 6) immortality, c) Jesus, d) the 
church and organized religionj ¢) the Bible, f ) prayer, g) dogmas and doc- 
trines.—Summary and conclusion. — Twenty minutes. ] 

This paper was discussed by Professors J. T. Hatfield and 
Calvin Thomas. 


_ 11. “Notes on the Influence of E. T. A. Hoffmann upon 
Edgar Allan Poe.” By Professor Gustay Gruener, of Yale 
University. [See Publications, x1x, 1.] 


[After a brief synopsis of the conflicting views concerning the influence 
of Hoffmann upon Poe, mention was made of the various French and Eng- 
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lish translations of Hoffmann before Poe’s early works. Some observations 
on The Tales of the Folio Club, the Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, and 
on certain peculiarities in Poe’s style were then adduced, which seem to fur- 
nish tangible evidence of a direct and striking influence of the German 
upon the American author.—Thirty minutes. } 


12. “The Most Fundamental Differentia of Prose and 
Poetry.” By Professor F. N. Scott, of the University of 
Michigan. [See Publications, x1x, 2.] 

[The paper attempted to show, following the argument of J. S. Mill, that 
the characteristic differentia of prose and poetry is not peculiar to literature, 
but runs through all the other arts, giving rise in each to a bifurcation more 
or less distinctly marked. It springs from the two-fold character of art as 
being on one side a process of expression, on the other side a process of 
communication. All art is both expressive and communicative, but in a 
particular art-product emphasis may be thrown upon one side rather than 
upon the other. When the emphasis falls upon the expressive side, the 
art-product has the peculiar quality which we call poetic; when the em- 
phasis falls upon the communicative side, the quality is prosaic. Reduced 
to a formula: Poetry is communication in language for expression’s sake ; 
prose is expression in language for communication’s sake.— Twenty minutes. ] 


This paper was discussed by Professor E. H. Magill, Dr. 
H. P. Thieme, Professor M. W. Wallace, Dr. G. E. Kars- 


ten, and Professors J. S. Nollen, A. W. James, G. Hempl, 
and L. F. Mott. 


Professor L. F. Mott offered the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Modern Language Association of 
America tenders its cordial thanks to the authorities of the 
University of Michigan and to the ladies of the University 
circle for their handsome entertainment of our members, 
and to the local committee for their admirable arrangements 
both at Ann Arbor and at Detroit, which have made our 
twenty-first meeting so pleasant and so successful. 


The resolution was carried by a rising vote of the Asso- 
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[The American Dialect Society held its annual meeting at 
2 p. m. in the Banquet Hall of the Cadillac Hotel.] 


FIFTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30. 
The fifth and last session began at 2.30 p. m. 


13. “The Influence of Jean Chapelain upon French Criti- 
cism.” By Mr. W. O. Farnsworth, of Yale University. 


(His importance in literary history is as a critic, not asa poet. He is 
underestimated by those writers who neglect his critical work, overestimated 
by those who try to excuse his poetical faults. Testimony of his contem- 
poraries as to his authority. His theories and their effect. Causes of the 
decline of his influence. What is a proper estimate of his work? Value 
of his Correspondence, published in 1880.—A ten-minute abstract. ] 


14, “Chaucer and Lollius.’ By Professor James W. 
Bright, of the Johns Hopkins University. In the absence 
of the author, the paper was presented, somewhat abridged, 
by Professor F. G. Hubbard. 


(Chaucer does not ‘‘ attribute to Lollius,’’ as Professor Lounsbury holds, 
his version of the eighty-eighth sonnet of Petrarch (Troilus, 1, 400f.), and 
it is only Boccaccio that he has styled Lollius,—not ‘‘a definite person, 
whom in one case we can see to be Petrarch, and in the other to be Bocca- 
ccio”’ (Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer, 11, 225, 236, 405, 408, 410). In the 
indulgence of a whim, Chaucer has converted a name that was more or less 
cacophonous to the English ear, not hypocoristically, and not satirically, 
but playfully, and with the semblance of a literal translation, into a well- 
sounding name with a Latin ending, with the help of a word (and its 
derivatives) which was then greatly in vogue. 

The habit of etymologizing names and toying with imputed meanings 
morally, satirically, jocosely, was characteristic of the medieval mind. 


. Witness the Legenda Aurea. Not to do more than to recall this fashion 


which Dean Swift once ridiculed so finely, suggests the ‘ mind and art’ in 
which we find Chaucer indulging in such banalities as 
“A Long Castle, with walles Whyte 
By Saint John, on a Riche Hill.’’—Skeat, v, 490. 


Closer to the style of Voragine is the ‘wikked nest’ of The Monkes Tale 
( B. 3576). 
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It was in the indulgence of a mere whim, therefore, that Chaucer played 
with the name of one of his favorite authors. The name Boccaccio may 
have struck his ears as cacophonous; it was certainly very un-English, 
more than usually foreign-sounding. Then, too, it was (to the scholar) a 
plainly significant name, and, what was still more interesting, its signifi- 
cance was amusing. At all events, here was a name full of temptations for 
one inclined to genial roguishness. Moreover, there was at hand just the 
desired vogue-word by which this foreign name might be recast, so as to 
reflect its translation in a euphonious and classical form. And so it was 
done. Boccaccio was understood to be a masculine formation for the corres- 
ponding feminine pejorative boceaccia (derived from bocca ‘mouth’). It 
therefore suggested ‘a mouthy person,’ ‘persona maldicente,’ ‘a loquacious, 
noisy advocate’ whether good or bad ; chiefly bad, or at best troublesome. 
Now the English society of Chaucer’s day included a class of noisy, popular 
advocates, wordy fanatics. It was a class of earnest but often impertinent 
loquacity ; a class that preached much, and often to good purpose—but 
preached incessantly. Chaucer took the radical syllable loll, which had 
come to designate activities of the tongue (see N. FE. D.), to serve as an 
effective equivalent of the bocca in the foreign name. Or, which comes to 
the same thing, he passed directly from lollard or loller to Lollius, by the 
simple process of Latinization. It made a good name, and it could not 
harm his beloved author. — Twenty minutes. ] 


15. “Goethe’s Successors in Italy in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” By Professor Camillo von Klenze, of the University 
of Chicago. In the absence of the author, the paper was 
read by Professor A. R. Hohlfeld. 


[The 18th century witnessed an ever increasing interest in the Middle 
Ages. As early as about 1750 Horace Walpole re-awakened love for Gothic 
Architecture by his villa in the Gothic style at Strawberry Hill on the 
Thames. In 1772 Goethe published his essay Ueber altdeutsche Baukunst. 
In 1774 appeared Herder’s Auch eine Philosophie der Geschichte zur Bildung 
der Menschheit, in which he clamored far the emotional power and depth of 
the Middle Ages, and from 1774 on Thomas Warton put out his History of 
English Poetry from the Twelfth to the Close of the Sixteenth Century. More 
important than all these, Wackenroder’s Herzensergiessungen eines kunstlieben- 
den Klosterbruders saw the light in 1797. Here passionate preference for 
mysticism and religious art found expression. Soon after new views of art 
were preached by the brothers Schlegel, especially by Friedrich in his 
Gemihldebeschreibungen aus Paris wnd den Niederlanden in den Jahren 1802-4. 
At the same time, i. e. 1802, Chateaubriand formulated his intense love for 
Catholicism in his Génie du Christianisme. Pictorial art began to be deeply 
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affected by these views. In Germany arose the school of painters known as 
the ‘‘ Nazarener’’ ; who pleaded for depth of religious feeling in painting. 
A generation later, in 1848, the ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood’’ was 
founded in England. This whole movement implies comparative neglect 
of, sometimes even hostility towards, classical art, and hence an attitude 
essentially different from that of Winckelmann, Raphael Mengs, Cochin, 
Goethe, Meyer. It not only means a revival of interest in the art and 
the ideals of the Middle Ages,—it carries in its wake a love for the pictur- 
esque, as contrasted with what the Germans call ‘‘das Plastische,’’ which 
was virtually non-existent in former generations. Hence towns in Italy, such 
as Perugia, Assisi, Siena, and others, which the 18th century neglected or 
despised or at best regarded as interesting curiosities, now became the objects 
of the deepest admiration and veneration. More than any other, Venice, 
particularly since the appearance of Ruskin’s works, is looked upon in an 
entirely new light. Even cities like Rome, the goal of travelers ever since 
the Middle Ages, now reveal beauties never dreamed of before. Bologna 
on the other hand, the seat of the 17th century school of Eclectics, is looked 
upon with much less favor than in the preceding century ; for Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and especially Friedrich Schlegel had taught their contemporaries 
contempt for the Bolognese Masters. 

Moreover the new principles in art-criticism and in ‘‘ Kultur-Geschichte’”’ 
help to destroy the old prejudices. Taine and others teach men to look 
upon every civilization and every form of art as exemplars of human deve- 
lopment and hence as possessing a distinct raison d’étre. Every nook 
and cranny of Italy grows more and more important and fascinating as the 
expression of forces in nature or human life. It is felt that no country so 
well repays detailed study, for no country has produced so many communi- 
ties with distinct tribal characteristics. The comparatively narrow Italy of 
the 18th century, even of Goethe, becomes a treasure-house of information, 
of suggestion, of inspiration, not merely along a few well-defined lines, but 
in every conceivable direction. 

Madame de Staél’s Corinne (1807) and the third and fourth cantos of 
Childe Harold (1816, 1818) stand out as two of the most notable represen- 
tatives of hundreds of descriptions of Italy published during the first decades 
of the 19th century. Both authors were essentially ignorant of art, but both 
skillfully cast an elegiac glamor over Italy which made her appear infinitely 
more attractive than she seems in the great learned works of the 18th 
century, such as Lalande’s and the Abbé Richard’s. The devastations of 
the French troops during the Revolution had changed her face, as we can 
best learn from the letters of the famous French pamphleteer Paul Louis 
Courier. She indeed seemed a Cybele and to a sentimental generation 
became more attractive than ever. Perhaps the most delightful and in a 
sense the most significant expression of the ‘‘ romantic” attitude towards 
Italy is Th. Gautier’s Italia (1852). While the 18th century regarded 
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Venice essentially as something curious but unsatisfactory, Gautier revels 
in her indefinable charm and finds it impossible to tear himself away. His 
whole book is a hymn to the city of the Doges and tells little of the other parts 
of the peninsula. The first in brilliant fashion to utter in a discussion of 
Italy the new views on art which were more and more gaining ground was 
Stendhal in his Histoire de la peinture en Italie (1817). Here the Bolognese 
school is frankly neglected in favor of the early painters. English-speaking 
readers need merely to be reminded that Ruskin published the first volume 
of his Modern Painters in 1843 and thus definitely established a new 
standard for England. 

The immense upheaval of historical studies so characteristic of the 19th 
century was bound to leave its traces on the interpretation of Italy. Among 
the works which deserve mention here, the most remarkable is Gregorovius’ 
Wanderjahre in Italien (1856-77). The famous historian, to whom Italy 
was familiar in every detail, by dint of delightful descriptions based on vast 
historical knowledge, calls attention to many places generally overlooked by 
travelers, or in a new spirit interprets others better known. The desire to 
save from oblivion spots of minor importance guides the pen of the large 
majority of modern writers like J. A. Symonds and especially Paul Bour- 
get. It is precisely those small towns mouldering in some forgotten corner 
of the peninsula, fraught with venerable reminiscences and hence full of 
‘‘atmosphere,’’ which attract the modern mind. We see the same instinct 
revealed here which we so often find in the modern interpretation of nature. 
Not vast vistas, such as the 17th century liked, seem attractive : men prefer 
to turn to the study of exquisite detail. 

Yet this ambition to overlook nothing of merit may be coupled with a 
large point of view and may become part of a large and life-giving prin- 
ciple. Hippolyte Taine in his Voyage @ Italie (1856) tries to explain every 
city of any artistic or historical importance as the expression of social 
forces. Hence his book is one of the most characteristic of the modern 
spirit. The 18th century recognized only one art-ideal, the ‘‘classical.’’ 
Taine makes us feel that almost every form of art has its fascination and 
every one certainly has its raison d’ étre. 

Yet even the ideal represented by Goethe has survived. Viktor Hehn in 
his book Italien (1879) is almost as intolerant of the Middle Ages as Goethe, 
but like Goethe he tried to understand the peninsula and its inhabitants as 
the necessary products of mighty forces in nature, and reveals astonishing 
geological, botanical, and zoological knowledge maturely blended with pro- 
found acquaintance with the classical literatures and with Goethe. 

Goethe’s Italy, then, was comparatively small. But the famous record 
of his sojourn in the South remains by far the most profound expression of 
the Winckelmann-Cochin view of art. It is more. By his interest in 
botany, osteology, and geology Goethe became the forerunner of those 
modern travelers who aim to understand a country as the result of forces 
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in nature, before they attempt to judge of it. Of forces in nature, I say. 
The best of them try also to understand it as the fruit of social evolutions. 
Hence his book is not the final work on the subject, although it every- 
where shows the imprint of a sovereign intelligence. The final description 
of Italy would combine Hehn’s, Gregorovius’, and Taine’s methods and 
would have for its author a person of Goethe’s power.—A ten-minute 
abstract. 


16. “Erasmus Roterodamus in his Relations to Martin 
Luther and Philip Melanchthon.” By Professor Ernst K. J. 
H. Voss, of the University of Wisconsin. 

[A pamphlet called Vrteyl Doctor Martin Luthers und Philippi Melanchthoni 
von Erasmo Roterdam 1523 ( Br. Mus. 3915. bb. 13), which the writer intends 
to publish, throws light upon the chief differences in opinion and character 
between Erasmus and both Luther and Melanchthon, once his most ardent 
admirers. The correspondence between Erasmus and Luther and Melanch- 


thon has been collected from the year 1519 up to 1526, when Erasmus wrote 
his last letter to Martin Luther.—A ten-minute abstract. ] 


17. “Chaucer’s Use of Certain Verse-Tags.” By 
Mr. Charles M. Hathaway, Jr., of Columbia University. 
[Printed in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
v, 4.] 

[Phrases such as ‘‘ There nis namore to seye”’ are characteristic of medi- 
zeval literature. They are natural emphasis-devices of colloquial story- 
telling. Chaucer at first uses them merely to fill out lines, but develops the 
capacity to make them indispensable.— Fifteen minutes. } 

This paper was discussed by Professors L. F. Mott and 
S. W. Cutting. 


The Association adjourned at half-past four o’clock. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE. 
The following papers, presented to the Association, were 
read by title only: 


1. ‘The Relation of the Seventeenth Century Character to the Period- 
ical Essay, and through it to the Novel.’’ By Professor Edward Chauncey 
Baldwin, of the University of Illinois. [See Publications, x1x, 1.] 
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{That the seventeenth century Character exerted a strong influence on 
the development of fiction through the periodical essay of the eighteenth 
century has long been recognized. But the Character of the periodical essay 
was different from that of the preceding century. This difference was not 
due wholly to the superior skill of Addison and Steele in character por- 
trayal. It was due in part to the fact that throughout the first half of the 
seventeenth century the Character was changing and gradually acquiring 
the freedom of form that fitted it to become what it did in the hands of 
Addison and Steele. — English character writing came from the Greek. 
But from the beginning it was more than a servile imitation of the Greek. 
Joseph Hall, the first of the seventeenth century writers of Characters, 
while he closely followed his Greek model, added a new element by attempt- 
ing to analyze the motives of his characters. Thomas Overbury’s contribu- 
tion to the art of character portrayal was through his visualizing power, as 
John Earle’s was through his power of ethical analysis. Thomas Fuller 
emancipated the Character from the Euphuistic tradition which had ham- 
pered the development of the Character for forty years.—The Character had, 
therefore, by the middle of the seventeenth century become sufficiently elas- 
tic in form to be suited to the needs of the periodical essayists of the follow- 
ing century.—That it was through the periodical essay that the character 
influenced the development of prose fiction, was due to the fact that the 
essay and the character were closely akin, and that indeed they had never 
been dissociated. ] 


2. ‘Friedrich Spelhagen, the Best Representative of the German Con- 
temporary Novel in the Nineteenth Century.” By Professor Albert B. 
Faust, of the University of Wisconsin. 


[Spielhagen combines characteristics of a number of German novelists. 
Such are: 1) thoroughness and high seriousness ; 2) theorized art ; 3) pur- 
pose, or Tendenz ; 4) treatment of the problematic character ; 5) philosophy, 
or Weltanschauung. Being most representative, his works constitute a con- 
venient centre for the study of the modern German novel. ] 


3. “On the Volospé Strophes 55-62 (ed. Detter-Heinzel).” By Pro- 
fessor George T. Flom, of the State University of Iowa. 


[After reviewing briefly the opinions of scholars on the strophes in ques- 
tion, the evidence for Christian influence is considered in detail. The 
paper attempts to show that the last part of the Volosp4 is heathen and 
that it forms an essential part of ragnarok—the crisis of the gods. Strophe 
61 from the Hanksbék is left out of the discussion. ] 


4. ‘* A Comparison of the 1522 and 1545 Editions of the New Testament : 
Substantives.’’ By Dr. Warren W. Florer, of the University of Michigan. 


[This paper is the first of a series based on an investigation of the lin- 
guistic development of Luther, as seen in his translations of the Bible. The 
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principal paragraphs will treat of the apocope and syncope of ¢ in the a 
and ja classes, the 6 and n classes of feminines, the e and er plural endings 
of neuters. ] 


5. “The Vocabulary of The English Opium-Eater.’”” By Professor 
Edward E. Hale, Jr., of Union College. 


[The elements, so far as origin is concerned, of the vocabulary of a 
language have always been a matter of interest. In English there has been 
much consideration of native and Latinistic elements, but little accurate 
information. De Quincey has been regarded as an author with a strong 
leaning toward a stately Latinistic diction. The vocabulary of The English 
Opium-Eater has a preponderance of the Latinistic element. In the so- 
called impassioned rhapsodies, however, and in some other passages of an 
emotional nature, the case is reversed. The facts have an interest from the 
linguistic standpoint as showing the specific virtues of different elements 
in the language ; from the standpoint of the rhetorician, because they help 
him to formulate his rules to ‘‘ use Saxon words’’ or not ; they show us, 
from the literary standpoint, the complex nature of De Quincey finding 
delicately flexible expression for his varying moods. ] 


6. ‘*Gower’s Use of the Enlarged Roman de Troie.’’? By Dr. George L. 
Hamilton, of the University of Michigan. 


[Joly’s edition of Benoit de Sainte-More’s Roman de Troie represents 
substantially the text of the poem as written by the author and utilized by 
Guido delle Colonne in his Historia Trojana. But various redactions of the 
work were made in which certain episodes were enlarged upon, and others, 
foreign to the subject, were added. It has been shown that the common 
source of Konrad von Wiirzburg’s Trojanerkrieg and the Middle English 
Seege of Troye was one of these redactions, the French original of which has 
not been discovered. That this same redaction was made use of by Gower 
as a source for a number of his stories in the Confessio Amantis has not yet 
been pointed out. Only his accounts of the education of the youthful 
Achilles and his life at the court of Lycomedes can be paralleled as to details 
in both the other works. But the Seege of Troye is a very short summary 
of a long original, and ends with the destruction of Troy. That the original 
did not end here is proved by the agreement—at times even verbal— 
of various episodes in the poems of Gower and Konrad ; and this shows 
that both made use of a Roman de Troie which contained the Odyssey, and 
into which had been introduced such extraneous matter as the life of Medea 
in Greece, the story of Hercules and Nessus, and an account of the pagan 
gods. This same redaction was also the source of the Spanish Crénica 
Troyana and of the passage on the Trojan War in the Libro de Alexandre. ] 


7. ‘Some Hitherto Unpublished Criticisms by Wilhelm Heinse (1749- 
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1803) on Lessing, Herder, Schiller, and Goethe, especially on the Faust- 
fragment.” By Karl D. Jessen, of Harvard University. 
[The importance of these critical views was emphasized by Erich Schmidt 
as early as 1878 in the Archiv fiir Literaturwissenschaft. They betray, in a 
striking manner, the critical acumen of the famous author of Ardinghello, 
the first art novel in German Literature. Since a genuine revival of interest 
in Heinse has set in within the last few years, these criticisms may claim 
especial timeliness. Remarkable is his estimate of Lessing, and with a keen 
insight he discerns in the first part of Faust the different strata of Goethe’s 
work. ] 


8. ‘* Notes on the Language and Literature of the Félibres.”” By Pro- 
fessor A. Rambeau, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. [See 
Modern Language Notes, xvi, 250 ff. 

[A review and criticism of Koschwitz’s valuable Grammaire historique de 
la langue des Félibres, in connection with the same author’s short history of 
the Félibres and their precursors, and an edition of Mirtio, which he has 
published lately for university courses. Attention is called also to two 
highly interesting books in which Mr. Nicolaus Welter, a German poet, 
scholar, and teacher, treats of the lives and works of the two greatest Féli- 
bres, Mistral and Aubanel, and gives us, with some very good German 
translations, an excellent analysis of their principal works. ] 


9. ‘Die Zwerge, von Pelegrin. Berlin, 1805.’’ By Professor Glen 
Levin Swiggett, of the University of the South. 

[A discussion of this ‘‘dramatisches Spiel’’ of Fouqué, with reference 
to the sudden change in his style, due to the letter of A. W. von Schlegel, 
under date of ‘‘Genf, d. 12. Miirz, 1806.’’] 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


DELIVERED ON THE TWENTY-EIGHTH OF DecemMBER, 1903, 
AT THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, HELD AT THE UNIVERSITY 
oF MICHIGAN. 

By Grorce Hempt. 


THE TEACHER OF ENGLISH AND HIS ATTITUDE 
TOWARD HIS SUBJECT. 


What I intend to say to you this evening is not the sort 
of thing we look for in a presidential address. I am well 
aware of this and pray that you will grant me your indul- 
gence. I have chosen my subject and the manner of my 
address partly because I believe the matter to be one of 
considerable importance, and partly because of special con- 
siderations. This meeting, more than the others of our 
session, is a public meeting and what is here said has least 
of all the nature of a conference in which we exchange 
views and present technical papers. Here we in a way 
speak to the outside world. There is a certain popular 
deference for the opinions held by those who have made 
special study of languages, and many things are taught in 
the schools on the supposition that they have the sanction 
and support of philologists. It is therefore proper that we 
should now and then give expression to the present belief of 
students of language, and not permit extracts from old-time 
confessions of philological faith to pass unchallenged. I do 
not presume to speak for all the members of this Association, 
but I am satisfied that the position that I assume is, in 
general, that of most enlightened scholars of the present 
time. Moreover, this happens to be the occasion of the 
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meeting of the State Teachers Association in Ann Arbor 
and I am therefore tempted to take advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded me to reach some of the teachers 
of the State as well as my colleagues from other universities 
and my friends here in Ann Arbor. 

The attitude assumed toward the mother tongue by the 
average teacher of English is based on antiquated and mis- 
taken conceptions of the nature of language and the function 
of the teacher of English. These mistaken conceptions are 
not entertained by teachers only but are shared by the 
average educated man and woman. We have all been at 
school and have been taught to believe that the teacher’s 
attitude is right. Later our younger brothers and sisters 
were taught in this way, and now our children are having 
the same experience. What wonder if people generally take 
it for granted that this is the right way, or the only way? 
Now and then doubts arise and one or another individual 
rebels. But the objections are not clearly formulated, and 
business concerns, or family cares, or social duties crowd 
such reformatory ideas from the mind, and when they recur 
to one at a subsequent time, he finds it easier to leave things 
alone and conform. What I am attacking is, therefore, the 
attitude that is assumed toward English, not only by the 
average teacher but also by the average person of education. 
Perhaps a better title for my paper would be The Usual 
Attitude Assumed toward the Mother Tongue. 

What is the usual attitude assumed toward the mother 
tongue? It is not easy to define, for it is not one consistent 
thing. It is something that shifts and is now one thing and 
now something a little different. This is due to the fact 
that the underlying ideas or impressions of language and 
of the mother tongue and of the function of the teacher are 
picked up by the average educated person at different times, 
in different places, and under different circumstances ; and 
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no particular effort is made to codrdinate them or bring 
them into harmony. I shall therefore make no elaborate 
attempt to analyse the usual attitude toward the mother 
tongue, but shall content myself with recalling to the mind 
certain phases of it, such as will answer my purpose. 

In the first place, language is popularly regarded as some- 
thing primarily in books, something that is generally printed, 
less often written, and of which spoken language is only a 
practical application. The mind goes back to the classic 
writers of English and we have a sort of notion that they 
made the English language as they sat in their studies and 
wrote learned books or tragedies or lolled on moonlit banks 
and spun their verses. We fancy that Chaucer was the 
father of modern English and that his successors were its 
nurses and teachers. In other words, language and litera- 
ture are confounded, and when the English language is 
spoken of, it is usually the printed English language that 
is in mind. If a sort of recognition is accorded spoken 
speech, it is under some such patronizing designation as 
“colloquial.” That the language of books is the language 
seems not to be questioned. Spoken speech is appreciated 
only in proportion as it approaches the written language, 
and we are told of this or that person whose language was 
so beautiful that it sounded almost like a book. Visions 
of such people pass through our minds and we try to localize 
them, but generally without success. 

Still,—and here is another somewhat contradictory phase 
of the teacher’s attitude toward the mother tongue—we are 
taught that, while we speak a careless and generally repre- 
hensible English, the language is not so spoken elsewhere, 
at least not by educated and cultivated people. There even 
are places where it is quite generally spoken to perfection. 
When we ask for specific localities, our champion of the 
pure article linguistic generally makes a hesitating suggestion 
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of Boston, or the first families of Virginia—only to add that 
most Bostonians whom he has met talked very affectedly, 
and Virginians had such a funny way of speaking almost 
like darkies. Sumetimes he crosses the sea and designates 
England as the blessed isle of English pure and undefiled. 
But almost immediately after, he confesses that the English 
accent always reminded him of the Irishman’s brogue,— 
and he never could quite understand why the English used 
the vulgar pronunciation et’ for ate, and sounded been and 
again bin and egén, just as children do when learning to 
read,—why they called pitchers jugs, and talked of some 
things as being different to others,—and why they spoke of 
bou’quets of flowers and said yée for your, and a lot of other 
strange things. But, illusive and uncertain as its habitat 
may be, that there is a perfect or standard way of speaking 
English somewhere or other is not questioned, and we are 
taught that it is our duty to strive to acquire it. Our guides 
in this are again books, the grammar, the dictionary, and, for 
superior souls, the “Works” of such writers as Richard 
Grant White. We are advised to consult these diligently 
and whenever we find that our usage does not accord with 
that which they teach, we must change it and improve every 
opportunity to practise ourselves in the correct form. 

A frequent element in the usual conception of English is 
the notion that the language stands in great danger of cor- 
ruption and deterioration, and that the united efforts of all 
lovers of the mother tongue are needed to preserve it. Asa 
result, all changes in meaning, in construction, or in pronun- 
ciation are tabooed as base innovations, and reference is made 
to the classics of the past to prove what the correct form is. 
“Correct,” “right,” “wrong,” “grammatical,” “ ungram- 
matical,” “authority,” “ Webster’s Dictionary,”—these are 
the everyday words of the school-room. Our children bring 


1 For the phonetic alphabet employed, see page liii. 
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them home and repeat them at the dinner-table ; and high- 
school pupils carry them with them when they go to the 
university. Even junior students will come up to the 
instructor’s desk and ask, as tho a matter of the greatest 
importance: “ Professor, which is correct, il’lustrate or illus’- 
trate?” or “ Professor, don’t you regard Webster’s dictionary 
as the standard?” A few days ago a graduate student from 
some other institution said to me: “ It isn’t correct to speak 
of a grammatical error is it?”’ I betrayed my surprise and 
she continued, evidently quoting from a former teacher : 
“ You see, if it is grammatical, it would be right, and so it 
couldn’t be an error.” This is the sort of thing that is going 
on in very many, I believe in most of our public schools, in 
many of our normal schools, and in a goodly number of our 
colleges. The teacher is constantly picking up in the speech 
of his pupils petty points which seem to him to be ungram- 
matical or incorrect. Instead of teaching them to respect 
and use their mother tongue, he leads them to distrust it, and 
be afraid of using it for fear it might not accord with the 
speech of books or with somebody else’s mother tongue. 

I have said that language is thought of as primarily a 
written thing, a thing that grows in the study of the learned 
man and the lounging place of the inspired poet. But this 
is entirely erroneous. The truth is that real speech is spoken 
speech. Writing and printing are not speech. They are 
simply devices by means of which men make for themselves 
or for others a picture of language, in order that they may 
preserve it or convey it to a distance—just as they do with a 
portrait. The picture thus obtained is a very imperfect one ; 
it gives us only a skeleton of what is really said. Moreover, 
it is invariably an old one, which the language has long out- 
grown. In the case of some languages, for example English, 
so far as pronunciation is concerned the printed form is a 
picture not of the language of to-day but of that of five 
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hundred years ago. It is as tho we were to pass off the 
picture of one of our great grandmothers as a portrait of 
ourselves. Instead of looking upon book-English as a 
model and trying to speak like the dictionary, we should 
rather bend our energies toward making the printed form of 
language a truer picture of the spoken speech, that is, do 
what we can toward introducing some rational revision of our 
antiquated spelling. This is something that can be changed 
by human effort. Speech itself can not. Do what we 
please, the language goes on in obedience to forces that are 
beyond our control. As I have said, real language is that 
which is spoken and heard—that which the brain makes to 
leap with marvellous agility from the tongue and the lips 
and which is received and transmitted by the vibrating tym- 
panum and gathered up from the nerves of the ears to be 
transformed into thought in the brain of the listener. It is 
not the carefully moulded phrase of the poet or the secluded 
scholar writing slowly at his desk, nor is it the elegantly 
mouthed utterance of the elocutionist on the public platform. 
These forms of speech exist, but they are hothouse plants, 
not the natural growth of the country in which they are on 
exhibition. They perish as they bloom, or, if susceptible of 
preservation, are laid away on the shelves of libraries, like 
pressed flowers in an herbarium, to be looked at now and 
then by the student or a curious visitor. But so far as influ- 
encing the great outside world of speech is concerned, they are 
truly dead. Men, women, and children rise in the morning, 
go about their work or play, and return wearied at night, 
and the vast majority of them know no more of these 
mummy words and sentences than they do of the dead in the 
churchyard. What they themselves hear, see, and feel, what 
they do or strive to do, these things give shape to their 
thoughts and speed the constant train of words along the 
tongue and lips. For the average human being, many hun- 
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dred times as much speech comes to the brain thru the 
ears as comes thru the eyes. And by all odds the most 
common and most important form of spoken speech is that 
which we use from hour to hour in speaking to one another, 
whether it be at home, on the playground, or in our places 
of business. It is the conditions that prevail here that deter- 
mine the future of the language, not the considerations that 
present themselves when one sits quietly in his study and 
prepares a set speech or writes a book. 

In other words, language is one of the manifestations of 
human activity and as such is dependent upon the conditions 
under which men live. As these vary, human speech varies. 
The greatest factor in linguistic conditions is climate. This 
determines temperament, character, and mental energy, 
and thru these the character of one’s speech. So slight a 
modification of temperament as will lead a community to 
speak more rapidly or more energetically is likely to be the 
cause of the most far-reaching changes in the speech of that 
community. Next to climate as a factor controlling linguis- 
tic development, is the character of one’s life, as determined 
by one’s trade or one’s station. But this is less important 
than climate and less far-reaching. 

Partly because of the varied and changing conditions 
under which men live, partly because of the nature of the 
human mind and the processes by which each new generation 
learns to speak, human speech is in a state of constant 


‘change. No fact in linguistics is better established than the 


fact of the instability of speech. But it is not only con- 
stantly changing, it changes more rapidly in some places and 
in some classes of society than in others, and it changes 
differently in different places and different classes of society. 
Of course there is constant influence of one form upon another, 
and extreme divergence is thus kept in check. Still it remains 
true that not only is there no one established usage—there 
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can not be any. On many points there is agreement, but as 
to many there is diversity of usage. If we had to deal with 
a very small area and with people all living practically the 
same life, we might have a certain uniformity of speech 
usage. But when we consider the conditions under which 
language life normally goes on, we see that speech can not 
be uniform even in restricted areas. And when a language, 
like the English, extends over the face of the globe and is 
spoken in all climes, its differentiation into varieties is a 
matter of course. 

Usage in speech is very much like usage in other human 
concerns. For the moment let us liken it to deportment or 
etiquette. Manners are not the same in all countries nor 
among all classes of people in any one country. Nor are 
such things fixed. They change from time to time as 
fashions change. In certain circles of society there is more 
time and opportunity for the cultivation of manners, and 
they therefore here receive a higher development and become 
characteristic of these classes. Others, wishing to enter the 
higher circles, must conform or be regarded as interlopers. 
Aware of this, they resort to books on etiquette and study 
the reports there given of the ways of the world of society. 
The benefits of such study, however, are restricted, and no 
clodhopper can be turned into a gentleman by even the best 
of books on etiquette. And so it is with speech. Diction- 
aries and grammars, so far as they are authorities on usage, 
are but books of etiquette of limited scope. No amount of 
study of them will purify the speech of one who from child- 
hood has heard and used mostly vulgar speech. And the 
man or woman who is constantly striving to speak like the 
grammar and pronounce like the dictionary may justly be 
classed with the person who is constantly trying to regulate 
his conduct by the rules of books on etiquette. In both 
cases we are warranted in suspecting that we have to do with 
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an upstart, if not with a prig. In one important particular, 
dictionaries and grammars are not even as good as books on 
etiquette. The authors and publishers of the latter generally 
strive to keep them up to date, and pride themselves on 
giving the most recent reports of present usage. Grammars 
and dictionaries, on the other hand, are professedly conser- 
vative. Instead of reporting what is usage to-day, they 
frown upon it, and take pride in basing their statements 
upon the authority of the venerable names of the eighteenth 
or early nineteenth centuries. That recent dictionaries, espe- 
cially those published in England, have improved in this 
matter, must not be overlooked ; still, it remains true that, 
except for the introduction of new words and pictures, our 
dictionaries are fifty years behind the times, and most of our 
grammars still teach the English of a hundred years ago. It 
thus comes about that teachers who have no other guide to 
what is good usage and lack confidence in their own observa- 
tion and judgment, refuse to acknowledge the usage of the 
present, and admit it only years after, when the dictionaries 
and grammars have granted it a belated recognition. Often, 
by that time, a new shift has taken place and the new usage 
is again ignored or impugned. 

It may be said, and with justice, that in the world of 
to-day, and especially in America, there is a constant rising 
from one class to another; that many people whose early 
associations are crude or vulgar pass up and may become 
leaders in business or politics, in art or in science. This is 
very true, and it is also true that it is a part of the duty 
of American teachers to lend their charges a helping hand, 
and teach them better habits and manners and higher ideals. 
There can be no doubt that under manners we must include 
speech. Let me not be misunderstood. The teacher should 
certainly have a care for the pupil’s pronunciation and use 
of words. I am not finding fault with that, but with the 
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way in which it is done and the extent to which it is 
carried. There are forms of English that are acceptable in 
no circle of good society, and it is the duty of the teacher 
in some discreet way to call the attention of his pupils to 
these, just as he would to vulgarisms they may betray in 
manners, or to the dirt on their hands or clothes. As I have 
said, the average teacher does not understand the nature of 
language and has not the right conception of what he should 
do. He does not consider what is possible and what im- 
possible, what is advisable and what unnecessary, what is 
important and what only distracts or irritates. 

The teacher must never forget that the school-days of the 
child are few, and that there is much, very much, to be 
taught. We need not compare English with other subjects. 
In English itself there is more to teach than can easily be 
taught well. It is necessary that no time be wasted on minor 
matters. By all odds the most important part of the task 
of the teacher of English is to train his pupils to express 
themselves clearly and effectively. But what we call teach- 
ing to write clearly and effectively is, after all, not that, but 
teaching to think clearly and logically and to marshal one’s 
thoughts effectively. Our thoughts do not pop out distinct 
and clear from the start. In most cases we approach a new 
subject of thought much as we approach an object in a fog. 
At first there is obscurity and little distinctness, and it is 
only as we get nearer and concentrate our attention that 
things take shape and definiteness of character. The badly 
written sentence usually betrays the fact that the writer has 
not thought his subject out well. He is still in the maze, 
and what he writes reflects the obscurity and confusion of 
his thinking. To correct this is surely a long and arduous 
task and needs all the time and effort that the teacher 
of English can spare for it. The power to think out his 
thoughts and cast them into such linguistic form as will 
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convey them quickly and forcibly to the minds of others 
will be of great and lasting value to every one, wherever his 
lot may fall. But whether he says “I hope always to 
remember” or “I hope to always remember,” “It’s I” 
or “It’s me,” “slower” or “more slowly,” “ papa’” or 
“pa’pa,”’ “contrac’tor” or “con’tractor,” “contents’” or 
“con’tents,” “Latin” or “Lat’n,” “fore’ead” or “ fore- 
head,” “Ged” or “Ged” or “Gad,” is comparatively 
immaterial. In his zeal for the niceties of articulation and 
grammar, the average teacher loses sight of the larger and 
nobler part of his task. He seeks after the word and misses 
the spirit and the life, he gives his pupil the shell and lets 
the kernel fall by the wayside. 

We have seen that language is constantly changing and 
varies from place to place. It is therefore folly to condemn 
a usage for the simple reason that it is younger than some 
other usage. The construction is being, for example in the 
sentence “The prisoner is being led to the gallows,” is prob- 
ably not over two hundred years old. Still, it filled a want 
that had arisen because of other shifts in the language. One 
may decline to avail himself of it, but no teacher has the 
right to waste time teaching children that it is to be avoided. 
A construction that is employed by a large body of good 
writers should not be stamped as un-English, even if there 
are those who prefer another. The so-called split infinitive 
is a case in point. The excellent tendency to place modifiers 
like only and constantly just before the words they modify 
has led to sentences like “ He hoped to only tease them a 
little,” which is certainly less ambiguous than “ He hoped 
only to tease them a little,” and could not be replaced by 
“‘ He hoped to tease only them a little.” It will be worth 
our while to consider a few of the matters of usage upon 
which much precious time is wasted in our schools. 

We are told that most Americans have the vulgar habit of 
flattening the vowel in words like class, after, path, calf, ete. 
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It is true that most Americans pronounce pass, laugh, calf, 
and the like, with 4, a prolonged form of the vowel in pat, 
but in so doing they have not flattened the vowel or in any 
way changed the language. It is the pronunciation pas, laf, 
kaf, that is the younger or intruding one, and those who say 
pas and laf, instead of “abusing” the language, have simply 
been guilty of preserving it unchanged. It is human nature 
to look upon such things differently according as we are 
involved or somebody else. Because the native of Southern 
England and the Bostonian have changed bap into bap, 
they regard bap as provincial ; as they and we have changed 
are (which was formerly pronounced 4r, to rime with care) 
into Gr, we smile at Ar as very old fashioned ; but both they 
and we regard the corresponding change of there (Sar) into 
thar (Sar) as vulgar in the extreme. I may be permitted to 
quote one of these prejudiced notions from the pages of 
Richard Grant White :—‘“It may here be pertinently re- 
marked that the pronunciation of a in such words as glass, 
last, father, and pastor is a test of high culture... The 
full, free, unconscious utterance of the broad ah sound of a 
is the surest indication in speech of social culture which 
began at the cradle.” (Words and Their Uses, p. 62.) It 
takes but a moment’s reflection to perceive that this usage 
is a matter of geographical situation and not of the class 
of society to which one belongs. In the isolated cases 
where it distinguishes the individual, it generally betrays 
would-be culture of the most recent and superficial charac- 
ter. We must not forget the young man who took pride 
in informing his friends that it was his daily habit to take 
a bap in a porcelain baptub. The change of the 4 in past, 
etc., in the direction of 4 has made greatest headway in 
England, tho many different degrees of the shift are there 
noticeable. In this country the change began very early in 
Virginia, but the new vowel has been nearly crowded out 
again. Eastern New England also suffered the shift to a 
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decided degree, but here too 4 is now losing ground, even 
in Boston itself. The vast majority of English-speaking 
people still employ in these words a vowel (4) identical 
with that in cat, but more prolonged, or a vowel (d) inter- 
mediate between this and the vowel (4) in father. The 
attempt to make all American children say past and laf is 
unwarranted and hopelessly futile. It is another case of the 
effort to make the tail wag the dog. 

A much ridden hobby of the schools of a large part of 
our country is the attempt to force pupils to pronounce dog 
dag, lost last, cross kras, horrid harid, and the like. The 
question is one of the sound of “short 0.” This is perhaps 
the most perplexing thing for the student of Modern English 
orthoepy. The truth is that in present English, short @ is 
breaking up into various vowels, differing according to the 
character of the neighboring consonants. This is particu- 
larly true of American English. The old short @ is main- 
tained under certain conditions in Eastern New England, but 
in most parts of the United States it has become a more or 
less long 4 (as in ah!) or a more or less long 6 (as in or); 
thus the older en has become Gn or 6n, the older feg has 
become fag or fég, but practically everywhere lest and kres 
(cross) have become lést and krés, and deg has become dég, 
while on the other hand het has become hat or hat, and ped 
has become pad or pad. The difficulty of the matter lies in 
the fact that the vowel is developing differently in different 
parts of the English-speaking world, and in each part 
differently according to the character of the neighboring 
consonants. No one has yet determined just how the matter 
lies. The dictionaries naturally shirk the difficulty by con- 
tinuing to mark all the vowels alike, that is, with 6. At the 
bottom of the page this character is illustrated by a key 
word, generally odd or not. As most Americans pronounce 
not with an 4-sound, they infer that this is the standard 
“short 0,” and that the vowel in lost, dog, etc., should be so 
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sounded. If teachers, they therefore proceed to instruct 
their pupils to say last and dag, and imagine they are doing 
a very proper thing. When we consider that the pronuncia- 
tion 4 in fog, hog, stock, lock, ete., is nothing more than one 
of the various American developments of the true short @, 
we can realize how unwarranted we are in holding it up as 
the sound. And when we learn that the despised aw-like 
sound of dég, lést, hérid, is really nearer to the true short 0 
than the 4 heard generally in odd and hot and, in most of the 
North, in fog, hog, ete., the absurdity of the proceeding of 
teaching pupils to say dag, last, harid, and the like, is suffi- 
ciently manifest. 

One of the strangest prejudices is that entertained by 
many teachers against the innocent word got. This doubtless 
arises from the notion that J’ve got in the sense of ‘I have’ 
or ‘I possess,’ arose by adding an unnecessary got to I have. 
In fact, the development of I’ve got from the idea ‘I have 
obtained ’ to that of ‘I possess’ is a very natural and normal 
one, and is the process by which all the preterit-present 
verbs of the various Indo-European languages came into 
existence. The usage extends wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken and long ago vindicated its right to be. 
While J have in this sense holds its own in books and lingers 
in elevated speech, it sounds rather tame in normal spoken 
speech, and has too little vitality to assert itself. But the 
purists try to resuscitate it, and carry on a vigorous campaign 
against its robust rival I’ve got. In so doing, they miss the 
real point of their objection to got, and fight it under any 


_ and all circumstances, advising pupils always to substitute 


obtain, acquire, or some other word, but not to use got if they 
can possibly avoid it. Not long ago, my little girl came 
home from school with tears in her eyes: she had been 
marked down because she had employed in an essay the 
expression “TI got home late that night.” Poor child! And 


poor English language! 
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Among the earliest memories of your school life was your 
surprise on being told not to say “Can I go?” but “ May 
I go?” With an attempt at being witty, the teacher would 
sometimes say “ You can go, but you may not!” You were 
mystified at first and could not make out whether permission 
was being withheld or doubt expressed as to what you would 
ultimately do. But you soon discovered that when you 
wanted to say can’t, it was wise to say mayn’t. “ Mayn’t I 
go now?”—such was the wretched final appeal of the poor 
little miscreant who had been kept after school half an hour 
and then five minutes more for having said “Can’t I go 
now?” Would that teacher’s heart melt a bit if she were 
informed that mayn’t is no longer in good use in this country, 
except as school-teachers manufacture it from day to day in 
their little kingdoms? In Great Britain it lingers locally, but 
there too its use is decidedly on the wane. Of all shifting 
things, none are more shifting than the meanings or values of 
the so-called modal auxiliaries. No one of them now means 
what it used to mean. May and might started out with the 
meaning ‘ to have the might or power (to do so and so),’ but 
they have left this meaning behind and now denote possibil- 
ity or permission. Can once meant ‘to know how,’ being 
of the same root as ken and know, but in time it took the 
place of may and denoted power. Now it is crowding may 
again and is undergoing the shift that may underwent when 
it passed from the idea of power to that of permission. In 
the sense of ‘be allowed,’ it has already usurped the place 
of may before a negative and is pressing it close in other 
positions. The sentence “He may not do it” means that 
it is possible that he will not do it, and would no longer be 
understood to mean that he is not allowed to do it. Similarly, 
we still say “It may be,” but in the negative “ It can’t be.” 

Perhaps the most far-reaching of the school fads is the 
effort to make pupils distinctly articulate unstressed syllables, 
as, for example, in the following words: moment, sentence, 
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goodness, empress, united, damage, orange, pliant, lion, orator, 
educator, nature, literature, christianity, particular, etc., and 
to restore the lost vowel in such words as every, history class, 
ete. There can be no doubt that the teachers and school 
superintendents that insist on teaching such pronunciations 
believe that they are in the right and are doing what philolo- 
gists would uphold. But it is quack philologists only that 
have ever recommended such a course. The student of the 
history of English speech knows that the greatest factor in 
the development of the language has been the heavy stress 
placed upon the chief syllable of a word, and that this heavy 
stress has as its natural accompaniment a corresponding 
weakness of stress on the neighboring syllables. Such weak- 
ness of stress leads to the obscuration of the vowel and often 
to its entire loss, as well as to the loss of certain consonants. 
This weakening of unstressed vowels and consonants began 
long before the recorded history of the Germanic race, and 
resulted in the disappearance of whole syllables in hundreds 
of words—before a line of Anglo-Saxon had been committed 
to parchment! Ever since, the same tendency has shown 
itself, and, one after another, exposed syllables succumb. 
Behind it all lies the habit of forceful utterance natural to 
the Germanic people, a racial characteristic that will not 
change until the race changes. For school teachers or pro- 
fessors to presume to stand in its way and hold up their 
weak hands to stop its progress is as vain as it is arrogant. 
The story of the English language has been the story of 
change and the condemnation of change; but while the for- 
mer has gone on relentlessly, the latter has shifted its point 
of attack from generation to generation. The purist of two 
hundred years ago regarded as rank degeneration the forms 
of speech that were then coming in, the same that now have 
for us the pleasant flavor of good old usage. And much of 
that which the purist of to-day is decrying as upstart English, 
may depend upon the loyal support of the purist of the 
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twenty-first century. The English language is not degen- 
erating. Far from it; it is constantly changing and is 
growing rapidly, always adapting itself to its new environ- 
ment and proving itself a worthy exponent of the thoughts 
and deeds of the men who speak it. 

But it may be asked, What is a teacher to do? How 
much shall he try to accomplish and how much shall he let 
go? Where shall he draw the line? These questions can- 
not be answered in brief. A course of serious study of the 
nature and development of the English language would go 
far toward answering them. Still, I can say a few things 
that may be of practical value to the teacher who is so situ- 
ated that he cannot take up such study. If of any word 
there are two or more pronunciations in recognized use and 
one of these is natural to him, I should advise him to con- 
tinue to employ it. If he prefers to change it for some other 
recognized pronunciation, that is a private matter and he has 
no right to force others to change with him. Any pronun- 
ciation that is tolerated by one of the leading dictionaries is 
good enough for any schoolboy. If what a child is taught 
not to say, he hears said by reputable speakers and reads in 
good books, he either gets a false idea of men of letters or 
learns to discredit what is taught him at school and, finding 
much of it not true to the facts, is inclined to disregard it 
all. No teacher is warranted in trying to get his pupils to 
speak the English of another part of the English-speaking 
world. Because the vowel in past, after, path, etc., has come 
to be like that in father in Southern England and a small 
part of our Atlantic seaboard, that is no reason why the rest 
of the English-speaking world should be taught to be 
ashamed of its usage and try to change it. In the second 
place, if there has arisen with reference to a matter of pro- 
nunciation, construction, or word-order, a serious discussion 
among grammarians, that very fact is proof enough that each 
side has considerable strength, and where doctors disagree, it 
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is presumptuous for a school-teacher to decide. He should 
tolerate both usages. The schoolroom is not the place to 
discuss points of disputed usage. If the teacher will concen- 
trate his attention upon correcting in the child’s speech that 
which would be objectionable anywhere, he will find that he 
has a large enough task. Finally, even among desirable 
things, choice must be made of the more important, and the 
less important must be neglected. Considering how much 
is to be done in the short period of school life, if a teacher 
has reason to believe that what he is trying to teach his 
pupils the majority of them will not retain after their school 
days are over, it is his business to set about finding some- 
thing to teach those pupils that they will retain and that will 
be of some profit to them and the world that they are to live 
in. In other words, old-time petty verbal criticism must be 
laid aside, and attention must be concentrated upon what is 
unquestionably essential to good usage. 

As regards his own usage, the teacher may well practise 
the doctrine of refraining. I know a professor of English 
literature who takes great pains to say literetyfr, but seems 
quite unaware of the fact that winde and felo are not the 
usual forms of window and fellow. I know a professor of 
medicine who has acquired ’ither and n’ither and papa’, but 
still talks of bis clenics. When I was at school, dictionaries 
and teachers tried to make us distinguish the nouns survey, 
cement, rise, and grease from the verbs survey, cement, rise, 
and grease, forsooth because similar distinctions are made in 
record, conflict, etc. and in use, excuse, and the like. This 
was, of course, no reason at all, as there are many things to 
consider besides such superficial parallelisms. To-day the 
devotee of the dictionary will find that he may say with 
impunity either the sur’vey or the survey’ and sound the verb 
grease with an s or a 2, the former being the original and not 
an intruder, and that, as to the other words, he had better 
return to his natural habit and sound them alike, whether 
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noun or verb. It would be interesting to know if any of those 
who painfully trained themselves to sound an s rather than a z 
in The Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire ever got themselves 
to do the same in sunrise. In general, tinkering with lan- 
guage is dangerous business. One must remember that what 
he has said all his life is far more likely to be right than 
wrong. There is almost sure to be good linguistic history 
behind it, and he should not give it up without cause. If 
he has been brought up in a normal English-speaking com- 
munity, he should have respect for his natural speech, and 
should yield it for other speech only for good reason. At 
the same time, each one of us and, above all, the teacher of 
English should cultivate a spirit of toleration for the usage 
of others. It is no sign of education or of breadth of cul- 
ture to be finding things to criticise in the speech of others. 
He is the real provincial who judges all by his own practice 
or the tenets of his teacher, and does not know that what 
may be strange or antique or vulgar to him may be the best 
of usage in other linguistic territory. 

One who, without having learned the trade, sets himself 
up as language-tinker is very likely to find imaginary flaws 
and to undo what needs no mending. The word restive, 
which came to us through the French from Latin restare, 
‘resist,’ has for hundreds of years meant ‘ refractory,’ ‘in- 
clined to resist control.’ The word has naturally been much 
applied to horses, and, according to the nature of the control 
exercised, has taken on one or the other of two opposite 
meanings: ‘unwilling to go,’ and ‘unwilling to stand still.’ 
In both cases it was naturally associated with the native 
English word rest (with which it has etymologically nothing 
whatever to do), and was in the one case supposed to mean 
‘inclined to rest’ and in the other ‘restless.’ The former 
meaning was the weaker and has yielded entirely to the 
latter. And now come over-wise critics, who by accident 
have run upon the obsolete meaning of the word, and tell us 
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that restive really means ‘lazy’ and that a restive horse is 
one that wants to rest and by no means a nervous horse that 
wants to go, as we, in our ignorance, have all along supposed. 
Of course, in such cases, the ignorance is all on the side 
of the critic. But even if it were not, the case would not be 
different. The meaning of a word may change to any extent 
and the change may be due to misunderstanding or downright 
ignorance ; the fact remains that, if the meaning has changed, 
it has changed, and that is all there is to it. Jmpertinent 
once meant ‘not pertinent,’ ‘irrelevant,’ and was applied to 
remarks, not to the person who made them. It now means 
‘insolent,’ and is applied either to remarks or to the person 
uttering them. To say that ‘A person can no more be im- 
pertinent than he can be irrelevant or disconnected” may be 
funny, but it is neither wise nor true. The meaning of a 
word is not what we find printed after it in a dictionary, but 
the idea it arouses in the mind when it is heard. Language 
does not exist in order to accord with dictionaries and gram- 
mars, but in order to convey thought, and that quickly and 
clearly. What a fool I should be if I used a word knowing 
that it would suggest to my hearers not my idea but some 
other idea. All the dictionaries and learned citations in the 
world would make my case no better. There are many 
things in speech that are irregular or peculiar when we 
examine them closely, but in speaking we do not examine 
ht them closely, and so long as they convey our ideas satisfac- 
ia torily, there is no need of dissecting them or trying to per- 
a form surgical operations on them. When I tell you that a 
‘j ‘child came tumbling down stairs head over heels, you know 
exactly what I mean. Perhaps it would be more logical to 
say “heels over head,” and, if we were getting up one of 
those grown folks’ toys, an artificial language, we might say 
i “heels over head” or something of that kind in it. But in 
i English we say “head over heels,” and that’s all. I may 
4 say “ The poor woman has no servant and has to do her own 
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work.” Of course that is very illogical, for I certainly do 
not mean to imply that things would be better if she did her 
neighbor’s work. But the expression “does her own work” 
conveys to my listener’s mind just the idea I have in mind, 
and as its form does not attract the attention of one English- 
speaking person in a million, it is good English. 

The chief trouble with the teaching of English is the fact 
that so many of the teachers are unfit to give instruction in 
the subject. An unkind critic has said that the average 
teacher of English in our high schools is a lady who is on 
the teaching staff because local forces keep her there, and 
who is teaching English because she is known to be unable 
to teach anything else. This is, of course, not generally 
true, but the pity is that it is very often true. The remedy 
lies, on the one hand, in the general improvement of the 
general educational conditions of the country, and, on the 
other hand, in the proper training of those who are to be 
teachers of English and in the improvement of those already 
teaching the mother tongue. It is not my business to con- 
sider the general improvement of our schools, but I may say 
a few words as to the preparation of prospective teachers 
of English and the improvement of the old teachers. The 
student who expects to give instruction in English should 
have not only a systematic training in the history of his 
own language, but also a knowledge of the life and growth 
of language in general. To acquire the former it would be 
well for him to know Old and Middle English, but he need 
not be a profound student of either. He certainly does not 
want that dead and dry study of the older language that 
often masquerades under the name of “ English Philology ” 
and has already surrounded these words with associations 
anything but lovely. He who would be a good teacher of 
English does however need a superficial acquaintance with 
the general history of the language. He should know what 
sort of a speech it was when his remote ancestors sailed from 
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the shores of Denmark and Germany, and, landing on the 
British coast, established themselves in the island they were 
destined to make famous. Then he must know how this 
language changed because of the forces latent in it and 
because of the influences to which it was subjected from 
without. And all this must not be separated from the story 
of the life of the people and the state. To understand the 
nature of language he must study it not only from books, 
but as a living phenomenon. He must listen to the speech 
of those about him and compare it with that of those from 
a distance; in other words, he must make a study of the 
various forms of English and strive to discover the causes 
of their diversities and their historical relations to one 
another. I am not speaking as the enthusiastic specialist 
when I say that such study of English is not only very 
instructive, but full of interest and possessed of a peculiar 
charm. The remaking of old teachers is much harder than 
the making of new ones. Some can take a leave of absence, 
and pursue special courses at college. Some can never 
be improved, no matter what they do. Still, there are 
thousands of able but misguided teachers of English. who 
must stick to their daily routine but who would welcome 
the truth and be good preachers of it. To reach them we 
must encourage those among us who have not only learning 
but also the gift of fine and forcible expression to devote a 
part of their precious time to the enlightening of their 
humble fellow workers. I am thinking of such men as 
Furnivall, Lounsbury, Brander Matthews, Kittredge, and a 
few others, who, like Whitney at an earlier day, have not 
hesitated to expose conventional ignorance and bigotry and 
to tell the simple truth as to speech in general and English 
in particular. What we need is more such common sense 
essays and their more general diffusion among the school 
teachers of our land. 
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The phonetic alphabet employed above (pages xxxiv—xliv, 
etc.) is that recommended in a Report of a Joint Com- 
mittee representing the National Educational Association, 
the, American Philological Association, and the Modern 
Language Association, of which Professor Calvin Thomas 
of Columbia University is the chairman. The following 
may serve as a key :— 


ph = pooh ebaut about i bi bee 


u puf push 0 for fur i bit bit 
6 pop pope u hut = het é bé bay 
© poetik poetic a art art e bet —_ bet 
6 O’gest August a artistik artistic A bir bare 
© egust’ august 4 last — last a bat bat 
b bet bet m met met Bis 
p pet pet n net net p pin _ thin 
ddin din yn ink ink zzil 
t tin tin s sil seal 
g gold gold h hat hat 3 plezer pleasure 
k kéld cold f fi she 
w wél wail y yi ye 
llet v vél veil 
rred_ red f fél fail _Forj, c, see below. 


hai high, hau how, haus house, hai who, hwit whit, hyimen 
human, yar your, pyar pure, veis voice, bei boy, sin sing, 
len long, longer longer, fader father, ener honor, begor beggar, 
hor her, sor sir, far sure, agor azure, siti city, kiti kitty, fetf 
fetch, kat{ catch, tfort{ church, dzei joy, dz6rd3 George (also 
fee, kae, cre, joi, jorj, etc.). 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


ADOPTED ON THE TWENTY-NINTH OF DECEMBER, 1903. 


I. 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 
II. 


1. The object of this Association shall be the advancement 
of the study of the Modern Languages and their Literatures 
through the promotion of friendly relations among scholars, 
through the publication of the results of investigations by 
members, and through the presentation and discussion of 
papers at an annual meeting. 

2. The meeting of the Association shall be held at such 
place and time as the Executive Council shall from year to 
year determine. But at least as often as once in four years 
there shall be held a Union Meeting, for which some central 
point in the interior of the country shall be chosen. 


II. 


Any person whose candidacy has been approved by the 
Secretary and Treasurer may become a member on the pay- 
ment of three dollars, and may continue a member by the 
payment of the same amount each year. Any member, or 
any person eligible to membership, may become a life 
member by a single payment of forty dollars or by the 
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payment of fifteen dollars a year for three successive years. 
Distinguished foreign scholars may be elected to honorary 
membership by the Association on nomination by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

IV. 


1. The officers and governing boards of the Association 
shall be: a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a 
Treasurer; an Executive Council consisting of these six 
officers, the Chairmen of the several Divisions, and seven 
other members; and an Editorial Committee consisting of 
the Secretary of the Association (who shall be Chairman 
ex officio), the Secretaries of the several Divisions, and two 
other members. 

2. The President and the Vice-Presidents shall be elected 
by the Association, to hold office for one year. 

3. The Chairmen and Secretaries of Divisions shall be 
chosen by the respective Divisions. 

4. The other officers shall be elected by the Association 
at a Union Meeting, to hold office until the next Union 
Meeting. Vacancies occurring between two Union Meetings 
shall be filled by the Executive Council. 


Vv. 


1. The President, V ice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer 
shall perform the usual duties of such officers. The Secretary 
shall, furthermore, have charge of the Publications of the 
Association and the preparation of the program of the annual 
meeting. 

2. The Executive Council shall perform the duties assigned 
to it in Articles II, III, IV, VII, and VIII; it shall, more- 
over, determine such questions of policy as may be referred 
to it by the Association and such as may arise in the course 


of the year and call for immediate decision. 
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3. The Editorial Committee shall render such assistance 
as the Secretary may need in editing the Publications of the 
Association and preparing the annual program. 


1. The Association may, to further investigation in any 
special branch of Modern Language study, create a Section 
devoted to that end. 

2. The officers of a Section shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary, elected annually by the Association. They shall 
form a standing committee of the Association, and may add 
to their number any other members interested in the same 
subject. 

VII. 


1. When, for geographical reasons, the members from 
any group of States shall find it expedient to hold a separate 


annual meeting, the Executive Council may arrange with 
these members to form a Division, with power to call a 
meeting at such place and time as the members of the 
Division shall select ; but no Division meeting shall be held 
during the year in which the Association holds a Union 
Meeting. The expense of Division meetings shall be borne 
by the Association. The total number of Divisions shall not 
at any time exceed three. The present Division is hereby 
continued. 

2. The members of a Division shall pay their dues to the 
Treasurer of the Association, and shall enjoy the same rights 
and privileges and be subject to the same conditions as other 
members of the Association. 

3. The officers of a Division shall be a Chairman and a 
Secretary. The Division shall, moreover, have power to 
create such committees as may be needed for its own busi- 
ness. The program of the Division meeting shall be prepared 
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by the Secretary of the Division in consultation with the 
Secretary of the Association. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any Union Meeting, provided the proposed amendment 
has received the approval of two-thirds of the members of 
the Executive Council. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION, 


MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


INCLUDING MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Abernethy, Julian W., Principal, Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
[185 Lincoln Place. } 

Adams, Warren Austin, Assistant Professor of German, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Adler, Cyrus, Librarian, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Alden, Raymond Macdonald, Assistant Professor of English Literature 
and Rhetoric, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Allen, Edward A., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Allen, Philip. S., Assistant Professor of German Literature, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Tl. 

Almstedt, Hermann Benjamin, Assistant Professor of Germanic Language 
and Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Armstrong, Edward C., Associate Professor of French, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Armstrong, Joseph L., Professor of English, Randolph-Macon College, 
Lynchburg, Va. [College Park, Va.] 

Arrowsmith, R., American Book Co., New York, N. Y. [Washington 

uare. } 

Ashléman, Lorley Ada, Associate in French, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5830 Washington Ave., Hyde 
Park Station. ] 

Averill, Elisabeth, Teacher of French and German, Concord High School, 
Concord, N. H. [42 N. Spring St.} 

Aviragnet, Elysée, Professor of Romance Languages, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

Ayer, Charles Carlton, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


Babbitt, Eugene H., Instructor in German, Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Babbitt, Irving, Assistant Professor of French, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [6 Kirkland Road. } 
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Baillot, E. P., Professor of French, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. [718 Emerson St.] 

Baker, George Pierce, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [195 Brattle St.] 

Baker, Harry Torsey, Tutor in English, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. 

Baker, Thomas Stockham, Professor of German, Jaccb Tome Institute, 
Port Deposit, Md. 

Baldwin, Charles Sears, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [704 West Oregon St. ] 

Bargy, Henry, Tutor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Barnes, Frank Coe, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Union College, 
Schnectady, N. Y. 

Bartlett, Mrs. D. L., Baltimore, Md. [16 W. Monument St. ] 

Bartlett, George Alonzo, Cambridge Mass. [41 Beck Hall.] 

Bassett, Ralph Emerson, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Batchelder, John D., Fellow by Courtesy, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Batt, Max, Assistant Professsor of Modern Languages, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D. 

Battin, Benjamin F., Professor of German, Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

Baur, William F., Instructor in German, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Beatley, James A., Master (German and French), English High School, 
Boston, Mass. [11 Wabon St., Roxbury, Mass. ] 

Becker, Ernest Julius, Instructor in English and German, Baltimore City 
College, Baltimore, Md. 

Belden, Henry Marvin, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Bell, Alexander Melville, Washington, D. C. [1525 35th St.] 

Bernkopf, Anna Elise, Instructor in German, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Bernkopf, Margarete, Instructor in German, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 

Béthune, Baron de, Louvain, Belgium. [57 rue de la Station. ] 

Bevier, Louis, Jr., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Béziat de Bordes, A., Professor of Romance Languages, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
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Bierwirth, Heinrich Conrad, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [15 Avon St.] 

Bishop, David Horace, Professor of English, University of Mississippi, 
University, Miss. 

Blackburn, Francis Adelbert, Associate Professor of the English Language, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIL. 

Blackwell, Robert Emory, President and Professor of English, Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Blau, Max F., Assistant Professor of German, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Bloombergh, A. A., Professor of Modern Languages, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 

Boll, Helene H., Instructor in German, Hillhouse High School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Bonnotte, Ferdinand A., Professor of Modern Languages, Western Mary- 
land College, Westminster, Md. 

Borgerhoff, J. L., Instructor in Romance Languages, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. [3020 Euclid Ave. ] 

Both-Hendriksen, Louise, Professor of the History of Arts and Lecturer in 
Literature, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. [150 Lefferts Place. ] 

Bothne, Gisle C. J., Professor of Greek and Scandinavian, Norwegian 
Luther College, Decorah, Ia. 

Boucke, Ewald A., Instructor in German, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [808 S. State St.] 

Bourland, Benjamin Parsons, Associate Professor of Romance 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [2662 Euclid Ave. ] 

Bowen, Benjamin Lester, Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. 

Bowen, Edwin W., Professor of Latin, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, 
Va. 

Bowen, James Vance, Professor of Foreign Languages, Mississippi Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College, Miss. 

Boysen, Johannes Lassen, Instructor in German, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. [112 Raynor St.] 

van Braam, P., Instructor in German, lowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 

Bradshaw, Sidney Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, 8. C. 

Brandon, Edgar Ewing, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Brandt, Hermann Carl Georg, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Brédé, Charles F., Assistant Instructor in French, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. [3929 Baltimore Ave.] 
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Briggs, Fletcher, Austin Teaching Fellow in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [3 Ellsworth Park. } 

Briggs, T. H., Jr., Instructor in English, Eastern Illinois Normal School, 
Charleston, I. 

Briggs, William Dinsmore, Instructor in English, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, O. [2662 Euclid Ave. ] 

Bright, James Wilson, Professor of English Philology, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bristol, Edward N., Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. [29 West 
23d 

Bronk, Isabelle, Professor of the French Language and Literature, Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Bronson, Thomas Bertrand, Professor of Modern Languages, Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Bronson, Walter C., Professor of English Literature, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Brooks, Maro Spalding, Head of Modern Language Department, Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Mass. [25 Waverley St.] 

Brooks, Neil C., Assistant Professor of German, University of Ilinois, 
Urbana, Il. 

Brown, Arthur C. L., Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [629 Frances St. ] 

Brown, Calvin S., Acting Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Brown, Carleton F., Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [39 Ellery St.] 

Brown, Edward Miles, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. [The Auburn Hotel. ] 

Brown, Frank Clyde, Associate Professor of English, Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga. 

Brownell, George Griffin, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Alabama, University, Ala. 

Bruce, James Douglas, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Bruére, Robert Walker, Associate in English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 

Brumbaugh, M. G., Professor of Pedagogy, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [3324 Walnut St.] 

Brun, Alphonse, Instructor in French, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [39 Ellery St.] 

Bruner, James Dowden, Associate Professor of Romance Languages and 
Literatures, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Brush, Murray Peabody, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 

University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Brusie, Charles Frederick, Principal, Mt. Pleasant Academy, Ossining, N. Y. 

Bryant, Frank E., Assistant Professor of English, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kas. 

Buck, Gertrude, Associate Professor of English, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Buckingham, Mary H., Boston, Mass. [96 Chestnut St. ] 

Buehler, Huber Gray, Headmaster, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

Burnet, Percy Bentley, Professor of Modern Languages, Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Ia. [1407 Sixth Ave.] 

Burnett, Arthur W., Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. [29 West 
23d St.] 

Bush, Stephen H., Assistant Professor of the French Language and Litera- 
ture, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Butler, Frank Roscoe, Hathorne, Mass. 


Cabeen, Charles William, Professor of Romance Languages, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Callaway, Morgan, Jr., Professor of English, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. [1104 Guadabupe St.] 

Cameron, Arnold Guyot, Professor of French, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Campbell, Killis, Instructor in English, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
[312 W. 10th St.] 

Campion, John L., Teacher of English, Newman School, Hackensack, 
N. J. [870 W. 116th St., New York, N. Y.] 

Canby, Henry Seidel, Instructor in English, Sheffield Scientific School, 
New Haven, Conn. [77 Elm St.] 

Canfield, Arthur Graves, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [909 E. University Ave. ] 

Carnahan, David Hobart, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 

Carpenter, Frederic Ives, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5533 Woodlawn Ave. ] 

Carpenter, George Rice, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Carpenter, William Henry, Professor of Germanic Philology, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Carr, Joseph William, Professor of English and Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. [353 Highland Ave. ] 

Carrington, Herbert D., Professor of German, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Carruth, W. H., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Carson, Lucy Hamilton, Professor of English, Montana State Normal 
College, Dillon, Mont. 
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Carson, Luella Clay, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Carteaux, Gustave A., Professor of the French Language, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chamberlin, Willis Arden, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Denison University, Granville, O. 

Chandler, Frank Wadleigh, Professor of Literature and History, Poly- 
technic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. [22 Orange St. ] 

Chapman, Henry Leland, Professor of English Literature, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Chase, Frank Herbert, Professor of English, Central University of Ken- 
tucky, Danville, Ky. [453 Broadway. ] 

Chase, George C., President and Professor of Psychology and Logic, Bates 
College, Lewiston, Me. 

Cheek, Samuel Robertson, Professor of Latin, Central University of 
Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 

Cheever, Louisa S., Instructor in English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [Chapin House.] 

Child, Clarence Griffin, Assistant Professor of English, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4237 Sansom St. ] 

Churchill, George Bosworth, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Clark, J. Scott, Professor of the English Language, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, III. 

Clark, Thatcher, Instructor in Spanish and French, U. 8. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md. [Hotel Maryland. ] 

Clark, Thomas Arkle, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Til. 

Clary, 8. Willard, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. [120 ‘Boylston St.] 

Cloran, Timothy, Adjunct Professor of Romanic Languages, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. [1006 Lamar St. ] 

Coar, John Firman, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cohn, Adolphe, Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Colin, Thérése F., Associate Professor of French, Wellesley College, Wel- 
lesley, Mass. 

Collins, George Stuart, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Collitz, Hermann, Professor of Comparative Philology and German, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Colville, William T., Carbondale, Pa. 

Colvin, Mrs. Mary Noyes, Dansville, N. Y. 
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Comfort, William Wistar, Instructor in Romance Languages, Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa. 

Compton, Alfred D., Tutor in English, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. [40 W. 126th St.] 

Conklin, Clara, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Cook, Albert S., Professor of the English Language and Literature, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. [219 Bishop St.] 

Cook, Mabel Priscilla, Lexington, Mass. 

Cooper, Lane, Instructor in English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
[120 Oak Ave. ] 

Cooper, William Alpha, Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Corwin, Robert Nelson, Professor of German, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [247 St. Ronan St.] 

Crane, Thomas Frederick, Professor of the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Crawshaw, William Henry, Professor of English Literature, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Critchlow, Frank Linley, Instructor in Romance Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [156 Nassau St. ] 

Croll, Morris W., Assistant Editor of the New Worcester Dictionary, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. [3733 Walnut St.] 

Crow, Charles Langley, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Crowell, Asa Clinton, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages ond 
Literatures, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [345 Hope St.] 

Crowne, Joseph Vincent, Instructor in English, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Cunliffe, John William, Lecturer in English, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Curdy, Albert Eugene, Instructor in French, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [743 Yale Station. ] 

Curme, George Oliver, Professor of Germanic Philology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Il. [2237 Sherman Ave. ] 

Currell, W. S., Professor of English, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. 

Cutting, Starr Willard, Professor of German Literature, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5336 Ellis Ave. ] 


Damon, Lindsay Todd, Associate Professor of Rhetoric, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Danton, George Henry, Charlottenburg-Berlin, Germany. [Pestalozzi- 
Strasse 94 rv.] 
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Darnall, Henry Johnston, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davidson, Charles, Cambridge, Mass. [16 Linnaean St. ] 

Davidson, F. J. A., Professor of Romance Languages, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Davies, Hadjie Booker, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Davies, William Walter, Professor of the German Language, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, O. 

Davis, Charles G., Instructor in German, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ill. [903 Colorado Ave.] 

Davis, Edwin Bell, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Dawson, Edgar, Professor of the English Language and Literature and 
of Political Science, Delaware College, Newark, Del. 

Deering, Robert Waller, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [76 Bellflower Ave. ] 

De Haan, Fonger, Associate Professor of Spanish, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Deiler, J. Hanno, Professor of the German Language and Literature, Tulane 
University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. [2229 Bienville Ave. ] 

Deister, John Louis, Parkville, Mo. [R. R. 3.] 

De Lagneau, Lea Rachel, Instructor in Romance Languages, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, Il. 

Demmon, Isfac Newton, Professor of English, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Denney, Joseph Villiers, Professor of Rhetoric and the English Language, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Diekhoff, Tobias J. C., Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [940 Greenwood Ave. ] 

Dike, Francis Harold, Instructor in Modern Languages, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Dippold, George Theodore, Professor of Modern Languages, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Dodge, Daniel Kilham, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Hlinois, Champaign, Ill. 

Dodge, Robert Elkin Neil, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [251 Langdon St. ] 

Doherty, David J., M. D., Chicago, Ill. [582 La Salle Ave.] 

Douay, Gaston, Assistant Professor of French, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dow, Louis H., Professor of French, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Downer, Charles A., Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
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Dunlap, Charles Graham, Professor of English Literature, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 


Eastman, Clarence Willis, Assistant Professor of German, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Easton, Morton William, Professor of English and Comparative Philology, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eaton, Mrs. Abbie Fiske, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Edgar, Pelham, Professor of the French Language and Literature, Victoria 
College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Elliott, A. Marshall, Professor of Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. [935 N. Calvert St.] 

Emerson, Oliver Farrar, Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [98 Wadena St., E. 
Cleveland, O.] 

Epes, John D., Professor of English, Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

Evans, M. Blakemore, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


Fairchild, J. R., American Book Co., New York, N. Y. [Washington 
Square. 

Farley, Frank Edgar, Associate Professor of English, Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass. [45 Tremont St., Lawrence, Mass. ] 

Farnsworth, William Oliver, Instructor in French, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Farrand, Wilson, Head Master, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 

Farrar, Thomas J., Professor of English, Agnes Scott Institute, Decatur, 
Ga. 

Faurot, Albert Alfred, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [6030 Ellis 
Ave. 

Faust, Albert Bernhardt, Acting Assistant Professor of German, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. [406 University Ave. ] 

Fay, Charles Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Tufts College, Tufts 
College, Mass. 

Ferrell, Chiles Clifton, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Ferren, Harry M., Head Teacher of German, High School, Allegheny, Pa. 

Few, William Preston, Professor of English, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

Fielder, Edwin W., Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, N. Y. [85 Fifth 
Ave.] 

Fife, Robert H., Jr., Associate Professor of German, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. [240 College St. ] 
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Files, George Taylor, Professor of German, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me. 

Fitz-Gerald, John Driscoll, 2d, Tutor in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Fitz-Hugh, Thomas, Professor of Latin, University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. 

Fletcher, Jefferson Butler, Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Fletcher, Robert Huntington, Hanover, N. H. 

Flom, George T., Professor of Scandinavian Languages and Literatures, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Florer, Warren Washburn, Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [1108 Prospect St. ] 

Ford, J. D. M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [40 Avon Hill St.] 

Ford, R. Clyde, Professor of Modern Languages, State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Fortier, Aleée, Professor of Romance Languages, Tulane University of 
Louisiana, New Orleans. La. [1241 Esplanade Ave. ] 

Fossler, Lawrence, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Foster, Irving Lysander, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Foulet, Lucien, Associate Professor of French, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Francke, Kuno, Professor of German Literature and Curator of the Germanic 
Museum, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [2 Berkeley Place. ] 

Fraser, M. Emma N., Professor of Romance Languages, Elmira College, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Fraser, W. H., Professor of Italian and Spanish, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Froelicher, Hans, Professor of German, Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Fruit, John Phelps, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 

Faller, Harold DeW., Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [16 Claverly Hall. ] 

Fuller, Paul, New York, N. Y. [P. O. Box 2559.] 

Fulton, Edward, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [512 W. High St.] 

Furst, Clyde B., Secretary of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Galloo, Eugénie, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 
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Gardiner, John Hays, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [18 Grays Hall.] : 

Garnett, James M., Baltimore, Md. [1316 Bolton St. ] 

Garrett, Alfred Cope, Philadelphia, Pa. [Logan Station. ] 

Gauss, Christian Frederick, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. [428 Cherokee St. ] 

Gaw, Mrs. Ralph H., Topeka, Kas. [1321 Filmore St. ] 

Gay, Lucy M., Assistant Professor of French, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [216 N. Pinckney St. ] 

Gayley, Charles Mills, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2403 Piedmont Ave. ] 

Geddes, James, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gerig, John L., Instructor in Linguistic Science and Sanskrit and in 
Romance Languages, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [700 
N. 16th St.] 

Gerould, Gordon Hall, Associate in English Philology, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Gillett, William Kendall, Professor of French and Spanish, New York 
University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 

Glen, Irving M., Professor of the English Language and Early English 
Literature, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [254 E. 9th St.] 

Goebel, Julius, Professor of Germanic Philology and Literature, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Gorrell, Joseph Hendren, Professor of Modern Languages, Wake Forest 
College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

Gould, William Elford, Fellow by Courtesy, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Grandgent, Charles Hall, Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [107 Walker St.] 

Greene, Herbert Eveleth, Collegiate Professor of English, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. [1019 St. Paul St.] 

Greenlaw, Edwin A., Instructor in English, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Gregor, Leigh R., Lecturer on Modern Languages, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. [139 Baile St.] 

Griffin, James O., Professor of German, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Stanford University, Cal. 

Griffin, Nathaniel Edward, Professor of English, Wells College, Aurora, 

Grimm, Karl Josef, Professor of Modern Languages, Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, Pa. 

Grossmann, Edward A., New York, N. Y. [24 W. 84th St.] 
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Gruener, Gustav, Professor of German, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [Box 276, Yale Station.] 

Grumbine, Harvey Carson, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Wooster, Wooster, O. 

Grummann, Paul H., Associate Professor of Germanic Languages, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Gudeman, A., Munich, Germany. 

Guitéras, Calixto, Professor of Spanish, Girard College and Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gummere, Francis B., Professor of English, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

Gutknecht, Louise L., Teacher of German, South Chicago High School, 
Chicago, Ill. [7700 Bond Ave., Windsor Park, Chicago. ] 

Gwinn, Mary Mackall, Professor of English, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


Haertel, Martin H., Assistant in German, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. [812 W. Johnson St. ] 

Hale, Edward E., Jr., Professor of English, Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Hall, John Lesslie, Professor of the English Language and Literature and 
of General History, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Ham, Roscoe James, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, Me. 

Hamilton, George L., Instructor in French, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Hamilton, Theodore Ely, Instructor in Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1001 S. Wright St. ] 

Hammond, Eleanor Prescott, Docent in English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 

Haney, John Louis, Assistant Professor of English and History, Central 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanner, J. P., Jr., Professor of Modern Languages, Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga. 

Hansche, Maude Bingham, Teacher of German, Commercial High School 

_ for Girls, Broad and Green Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanscom, Elizabeth Deering, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. [17 Henshaw Ave. ] 

Hardy, Ashley Kingsley, Assistant Professor of German and Instructor in 
Old English, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Hargrove, Henry Lee, Professor of English, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas. [1305 S. 8th St.] 

Harper, ‘George McLean, Professor of English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 
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Harris, Charles, Professor of German, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O. 
wy Harris, Launcelot M., Professor of English, College of Charleston, Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 
oy Harris, Martha Anstice, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
} ture, Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. 
Harrison, James Albert, Professor of Teutonic Languages, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Harrison, John Smith, Instructor in English, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 
Harrison, Thomas Perrin, Professor of English, Davidson College, David- 
i son, N. C. 
4 Hart, Charles Edward, Professor of Ethics, Evidences of Christianity, and 
Literary Study of the English Bible, Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
; wick, N. J. [33 Livingston Ave. ] 
4 { Hart, James Morgan, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
7 Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hart, Walter M., Assistant Professor of English, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 
p Hatfield, James Taft, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 


Th Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 

|" Hathaway, Charles Montgomery, Jr., Tutor in English, Columbia Univer- 

Br sity, New York, N. Y. 

Hauhart, William Frederic, Instructor in German, University of Illinois, 

: Urbana, Ill. [905 W. Green St.] 

Hausknecht, Emil, Direktor, Realschule, Kiel, Germany. 

Heller, Otto, Professor of the German Language and Literature, Washing- 

HE ton University, St. Louis, Mo. 

: Hempl, George, Professor of English Philolugy and General Linguistics, 

te University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1027 E. University 

Ave. ] 

Va Henneman, John Bell, Professor of English, University of the South, 

Sewanee, Tenn. 

AG Herford, C. H., Professor in Owens College, Manchester, England. 

fii Hervey, Wm. Addison, Adjunct Professor of the Germanic Languages and 

t Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

: Heuser, Frederick W. J., Lecturer in the Germanic Languages and Lit- 
g eratures, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

[154 Hewes St., Brooklyn, N. Y.] 

Hewett, Waterman T., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hills, Elijah Clarence, Professor of Romance Languages, Colorado Col- 
lege, Colorado Springs, Col. [1111 Wood Ave. ] 

Hinsdale, Ellen C., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
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Hobigand, Jules Adolphe, Ballou and Hobigand Preparatory School, 
Boston, Mass. [1022 Boylston St. ] 

Hochdérfer, Karl Friedrich Richard, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. [62 E. Ward St.] 

Hodell, Charles Wesley, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

Hohlfeld, A. R., Professor of German, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. [145 W. Gilman St. ] 

Holzwarth, Franklin James, Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. [801 Waverly 
Ave. ] 

Horning, L. E., Professor of German and Old English, Victoria College, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Hoskins, John Preston, Assistant Professor of German, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. [22 Bank St.] 

Hospes, Mrs. Cecilia Lizzette, Teacher of German and Science, Webster 
Groves High School, St. Louis, Mo. [3001 Lafayette Ave. ] 
House, Ralph Emerson, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 

Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Howard, Albert A., Professor of Latin, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [12 Walker St.] 

Howard, William Guild, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
brige, Mass. [20 Holworthy Hall. ] 

Howe, George M., Instructor in German, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
[57 Cascadilla Place]. 

Howe, Malvina A., Teacher of English Literature, Miss Porter’s School, 
Farmington, Conn. 

Howe, Thomas Carr, Professor of German, Butler College, University of 
Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. [48 8S. Audubon Road, Irvington. ] 

Howe, Will David, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Butler College, University of Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. [377 
Audubon Road, Irvington. } 

Hoyt, Prentiss C., Assistant Professor of English, Clark College, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Hubbard, Rev. Charles Francis, Buffalo, N. Y. [922 Niagara St.] 

Hubbard, Frank G., Professor of the English Language, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Hudnall, Richard Henry, Professor of English, History, and Spanish, 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, Blacksburg, Va. 

Hulme, William Henry, Professor of English, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. [48 Mayfield St. ] 

Hume, Thomas, Professor of English Literature, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Hunt, Theodore Whitefield, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Hurlbut, Byron Satterlee, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge. Mass. [7 Hollis Hall. ] 

Hyde, James H., Vice-President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York, N. Y. [120 Broadway. ] 


Iigen, Ernest, Assistant Professor of German, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 
Ingraham, Andrew, Cambridge, Mass. [Bryant St.] 


Jack, Albert E., Professor of English, Lake Forest University, Lake 
Forest, Il. 

von Jagemann, H. C. G., Professor of Germanic Philology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass, [113 Walker St. ] 

James, Arthur W., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Miami University, Oxford O. 

Jayne, Violet Delille, Associate Professor of English Literature, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Jenkins, T. Atkinson, Associate Professor of French Philology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [488 E. 54th Place. ] 

Jessen, Karl D., Instructor in German, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Jodocius, Albert, Delancey School, Philadelphia, Pa. [1420 Pine St. ] 

Johnson, Henry, Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Johnston, Oliver M., Associate Professor of Romanic Languages, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Jonas, J. B. E., Assistant Professor of German, Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Jones, Everett Starr, Instructor in Modern Languages, Jacob Tome Insti- 
tute, Port Deposit, Md. 

Jones, Harrie Stuart Vedder, Assistant in English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [111 Hammond St. ] 

Jones, Jessie Louise, Assistant Professor of German, Lewis Institute, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jordan, Daniel, Instructor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Jordan, Mary Augusta, Professor of English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [Hatfield House. } 

Josselyn, Freeman M., Jr., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. 

Joynes, Edward 8., Professor of Modern Languages, South Carolina College, 
Columbia, 8. C. 
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Kagan, Josiah M., Instructor in German, Roxbury High School, Roxbury, 
Mass. [19 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. ] 

Karsten, Gustaf E., St. Louis, Mo. ([St. John’s Hospital. ] 

Keidel, George Charles, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Kent, Charles W., Professor of English Literature, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Keppler, Emil A. C., Assistant in the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Kern, Paul Oskar, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Kerr, William Alexander Robb, Professor of the French Language and 
Literature, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Kinard, James Pinckney, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

Kind, John Louis, Assistant in German, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. [419 W. 118th St.] 

King, Robert Augustus, Professor of French and German, Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Kip, Herbert Z., Adjunct Professor of German, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. [120 Farrell Ave. ] 

Kirchner, Elida C., Instructor in German, High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
[1211 N. Grand Ave.] 

Kittredge, George Lyman, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [8 Hilliard St. ] 

Klaeber, Frederick, Professor of English Philology, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

von Klenze, Camillo, Associate Professor of German Literature, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Knoepfler, J. B., Professor of German, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar 
Falls, Ia. 

Krapp, George Philip, Instructor in English, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Kroeh, Charles F., Professor of Languages, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Krowl, Harry C., Instructor in English, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Krug, Joseph, Professor of the German Language and Literature, Central 
High School and Normal School, Cleveland, O. [51 Fourth 
Ave.] 

Kuersteiner, Albert Frederick, Professor of Romance Languages, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kuhns, Oscar, Professor of Romance Languages, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 
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Kullmer, Charles Julius, Instructor in German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

Kurrelmeyer, William, Instructor in German, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Lamaze, Edouard, Principal of the School of French, International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

Lambert, Marcus Bachman, Teacher of German, Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [252 Madison St.] 

La Meslée, Alphonse Marin, Civilian Instructor in French, U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

Lang, Henry R., Professor of Romance Philology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [Box 244, Yale Station. ] 

Lange, Alexis Frederick, Professor of English and Scandinavian Philology, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2629 Haste St. ] 

Langley, Ernest F., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 
Lawrence, William Witherle, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. [1104 Tennessee St. ] 
Learned, Marion Dexter, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Le Duc, Alma de L., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Lehmann, Gottfried, Instructor in German, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. [216 Indiana Ave. ] 

Leonard, Arthur Newton, Professor of German, Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

Leonard, Jonathan, Sub-Master (French), English High School, Somer- 
ville, Mass. [Sandwich, Mass. ] 

Lessing, Otto Eduard, Instructor in German, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [Marquartstein, Ober-Bayern, Germany. ] 

Levi, Moritz, Junior Professor of French, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [1029 Vaughn St.] 

Lewis, Charlton M., Professor of English Literature, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Lewis, Edwin Herbert, Professor of English, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Lewis, Edwin Seelye, Professor of Romance Languages, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

Lewis, Mary Elizabeth, Adviser of Women, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo. [Read Hall.] 

Lewis, Orlando Faulkland, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Maine, Orono, Me. 

Liberma, Marco F., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 
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Lincoln, George, Assistant Professor of French, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kas. 

Lipscomb, Dabney, New York, N. Y. [430 W. 118th St.] 

Logeman, Henry, Professor of English Philology, University of Ghent, 
Ghent, Belgium. [153 Bagattenstraat. ] 

Loiseaux, Louis Auguste, Instructor in the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Lombard, Mary Joy, Instructor in French, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. [130 College Place. ] 

Longden, Henry B., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Lovewell, Bertha E., Instructor in English, Hartford Public High School, 
Hartford, Conn. [43 Farmington Ave. ] 

Lowes, John Livingston, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [74 
Oxford St.] 

Lutz, Frederick, Professor of Modern Languages and Acting Professor of 
Latin, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Lyman, Albert Benedict, M. D., Baltimore, Md. [504 Sharp St. }-. 


Macarthur, John R., Professor of English, Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, Mesilla Park, New Mex. 
McBryde, John McLaren, Jr., Acting Associate Professor of the English 
Language, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
MacClintock, William D., Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [5629 Lexington Ave. ] 

McClumpha, Charles Flint, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

MacDuffie, John, MacDuffie School for Girls, Springfield, Mass. [182 
Central St. 

McIlwaine, Henry Read, Professor of English and History, Hampden- 
Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, Va. 

Macine, John, Professor of French and Spanish, University of North 
Dakota, University, N. D. 

McKenzie, Kenneth, Instructor in Romance Languages, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

McKibben, George F., Professor of Romance Languages, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, O. 

McKnight, George Harley, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and the English 
Language, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

MacLean, George Edwin, President, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
McLouth, Lawrence A., Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
MacMechan, Archibald, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 

Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S. 
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Magee, Charles Moore, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[Conshohocken, Pa. } 

Magill, Edward Hicks, Professor Emeritus and Lecturer on French Litera- 
ture, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. [The Gardner, 128 W. 
43d St., New York, N. Y.] 

Magill, Mrs. Sarah E. Gardner, New York, N. Y. [The Gardner, 128 
W. 438d St.] 

Manly, John Matthews, Professor and Head of the Department of English, 
University of Chicago, Chicago. Ill. 

March, Francis Andrew, Professor of the English Language and of Com- 
parative Philology, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

March, Francis A., Jr., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marcou, Philippe Belknap, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [42 Garden St.] 

Marden, Charles Carroll, Associate Professor of Spanish, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Marsh, Arthur Richmond, Cambridge, Mass. [53 Garden St. ] 

Marsh, George L., Associate in English, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Marvin, Arthur, Principal, Schenectady High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 
[6 Nott Terrace. ] 

Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr., The Evening Post, New York, N. Y. 

Matthews, Brander, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. [681 West End Ave. ] 

Matzke, John E., Professor of Romanic Languages, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Maynadier, Gustavus H., Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [49 Hawthorn St.] 

Mead, William Edward, Professor of the English Language, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 

Meisnest, F. W., Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. [302 Murray St.] 

Mensel, Ernst Heinrich, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Meyer, Edward Stockton, Associate Professor of German, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 

Meyer, George Henry, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [912 California Ave. ] 

Miles, Louis Wardlaw, Instructor in German, Country School for Boys, 
Baltimore, Md. [514 Cathedral St.] 

Milhau, Marie-Louise, Lecturer in Modern Languages, Royal Victoria 
College, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Miller, Daniel Thomas, Professor of Languages, Brigham Young College, 
Logan, Utah. 

Moore, Alfred Austin, Instructor in Romance Languages, Cornell Uni- 

versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Moore, Hamilton Byron, Head of the Department of English, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, Ind. [2223 N. Delaware St.] 

Moore, Robert Webber, Professor of German, Colgate University, Hamilton, 

Morley, Sylvanus Griswold, Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [94 Prescott St. ] 

Morrill, Clarence B., Instructor in English, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

Morrill, Georgiana Lea, Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [251 Langdon St. ] 

Morris, Edgar Coit, Professor of English, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. Y. [309 University Place. ] 

Morris, George Davis, Assistant Professor of French, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. [801 Atwater Ave. ] 

Morris, John, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

Morton, Asa Henry, Professor of Romance Languages, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Morton, Edward P., Assistant Professor of English, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Mott, Lewis F., Professor of the English Language and Literature, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Muenter, Erich, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass, [63 Oxford St.] 

Mulfinger, George A., Teacher of German, South Division High School, 
Chicago, Ill. [112 Seeley Ave.] 


Nash, Bennett H., Boston, Mass. [252 Beacon St. ] 

Neff, Theodore Lee, Instructor in French, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
ll. 

Neilson, William Allan, Adjunct Professor of English, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Nelson, Clara Albertine, Professor of French, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, O. 

Newcomer, Alphonso Gerald, Associate Professor of English Literature, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Newcomer, Charles Berry, Professor of Greek and Instructor in French, 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. [1221 Washington Ave. ] 

Newell, William Wells, Editor of The Journal of American Folklore, 54 
Garden St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Newton, Walter Russell, Instructor in German, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 

Nichols, Edwin Bryant, Professor of Romance Languages, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, O. 
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Nitze, William Albert, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Noble, Charles, Professor of the English Language and Rhetoric, Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Ia. [1110 West St.] 

von Noé, Adolf Carl, Assistant in German, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Stanford University, Cal. 

Nollen, John §., Professor of German, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Northup, Clark S., Assistant Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. [107 College Place. ] 


Ogden, Philip, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

d’Oleire, E., Triibner’s Buchhandlung, Miinsterplatz 9, Strassburg i. E., 
Germany. 

Oliver, Thomas Edward, Professor of Romanic Languages, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

Olmsted, Everett Ward, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. [730 University Ave. ] 

Opdycke, Leonard Eckstein, New York, N. Y. [117 E. 69th St.] 

Osgood, Charles Grosvenor, Jr., Instructor in English, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [67 Mansfield Street. ] 

Osthaus, Carl W. F., Associate Professor of German, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Ott, John Henry, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the Northwestern University, Watertown, Wis. 

Owen, Edward T., Professor of the French Language and Literature, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Padelford, Frederick Morgan, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. [University 
Station. ] 

Page, Curtis Hidden, Lecturer in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Palmer, Arthur Hubbell, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [251 Lawrence St. ] 

Pancoast, Henry Spackman, Teacher of English Literature, Springside 
School, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. [267 E. Johnson St., 
Germantown, Pa. ] 

Paton, Lucy Allen, Cambridge, Mass. [16 Riedesel Ave. ] 

Pearson, Calvin Wasson, Harwood Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Peck, Mary Gray, Instructor in English, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. [2008 Second Ave., South. ] 
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Pellissier, Adeline, Instructor in French, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [32 Crescent St. ] 
Penn, Henry C., Assistant Professor of English, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Penniman, Josiah Harmar, Professor of English Literature, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Perrin, Ernest Noél, Instructor in English, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 
Perrin, Marshall Livingston, Professor of Germanic Languages, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 
Petersen, Kate O., Brooklyn, N. Y. [91 Eighth Ave.] 
Phelps, William Lyon, Professor of English Literature, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [Yale Station. ] 
Pietsch, Karl, Associate Professor of Romance Philology, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Plimpton, George A., Ginn & Co., New York, N. Y. [70 Fifth Ave.] 
Poll, Max, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. [230 McCormick Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati. ] 
Potter, Albert K., Associate Professor of the English Language, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. [220 Waterman St. ] 
Potter, Murray A., Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [191 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. } 
Prettyman, Cornelius William, Professor of German, Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Priest, George M., Instructor in German, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. 

Primer, Sylvester, Professor of Teutonic Languages, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. [2709 Rio Grande St. ] 

Prince, John Dyneley, Professor of Semitic Languages, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. ([Sterlington, Rockland Co., N. Y.] 

Prokosch, Edward, Instructor in German, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Tl. 

Pugh, Annie L., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. : 

Putnam, Edward Kirby, Instructor in English Philology, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 

Putzker, Albin, Professor of German Literature, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Raggio, Andrew Paul, Lecturer in Old French and Italian, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [Low Buildings. ] 

Rambeau, A., Director of Foreign Language Instruction, Manual Training 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. [1413 Forest Ave. ] 
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Ramsey, Marathon Montrose, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. 
Ransmeier, John C., Professor of German, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 
Ravenel, Mrs. Florence Leftwich, Ravenscroft, Asheville, N. C. 
Read, William Alexander, Professor of English, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge, La. 
Reed, Edward Bliss, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. [351 White Hall.] 
Reeves, Charles Francis, Seattle, Wash. [University Station. ] 
Reeves, William Peters, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 
Reinecke, Charlotte, Instructor in German, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 
Remy, Arthur Frank Joseph, Instructor in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Rennert, Hugo Albert, Professor of Romanic Languages and Literatures, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4232 Chestnut 
St.] 
Reynolds, Minna Davis, Instructor in English, Miss Russell’s School, 1205 
N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
Rhoades, Lewis A., Professor of the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
Rice, Carl Cosmo, Assistant Professor of Romanic Languages, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 3 
Rice, Howard M., Providence, R. I. 
q Richardson, Henry B., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 
Riemer, Guido Carl Leo, Professor of Modern Languages, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Robertson, Luanna, Instructor in German, Academy of the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Il]. [Kelly Hall, University of Chicago. ] | 
Robinson, Fred Norris, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Longfellow Park. } : 
Roedder, Edwin Carl, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, . 
Madison, Wis, [412 Lake St.] ie 
Root, Robert Kilburn, Tutor in English, Yale University, New Haven, i 
Conn. 
Rosenbach, Abraham S. W., Philadelphia, Pa. [1505 N. 15th St.] 
Roy, Rev. James, Niagara Falls, N. Y. [Station A.] 
Rumsey, Olive, Instructor in English, Smith College, Northampton, Maas. 
[53 Crescent St. ] 
Ruutz-Rees, Caroline, Principal, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 


: de Salvio, Alphonso, Instructor in Romance Languages, Northwestern Uni- ] 
versity, Evanston, Ill. [608 Church St. ] 
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Sampson, Martin Wright, Professor of English, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. [403 8. College Ave. ] 
Saunders, Mrs. Mary J. T., Professor of Modern Languages, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. [College Park. ] 
Saunderson, George W., Principal of the Saunderson School of Expression 
and Seattle School of Oratory, Seattle, Wash. [Holyoke Block. ] 

Scharff, Violette Eugénie, Professor of the French Language and Litera- 
ture, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Schelling, Felix E., Professor of English Literature, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall, University of Pennsylvania. ] 

Schilling, Hugo Karl, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2316 Le Conte Ave. ] 

Schinz, Albert, Associate in French Literature, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Schlenker, Carl, Assistant Professor of German, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. [312 Union St., S. E.] 


. Schmidt, Friedrich Georg Gottlob, Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 


versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Schmidt, Gertrud Charlotte, Teacher of German, Miss Wright’s School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Schmidt-Wartenberg, Hans, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Schneider, John Philip, Professor of English, Wittenburg College, Spring- 
field, O. 

Schofield, William Henry, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [23 Claverly Hall. ] 

Schiitze, Martin, Associate Instructor in German, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 

Schwill, Rudolph, Instructor in the Spanish Language and Literature, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [90 Yale Station. ] 

Scott, Charles Payson Gurley, Radnor, Pa. [620 Bourse Building, Phila- 
delphia. ] 

Scott, Fred Newton, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [1351 Washtenaw Ave. ] 

Scott, Mary Augusta, Professor of English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Scripture, Edward Wheeler, Munich, Germany. [Manal-Strasse lc. ] 

Sechrist, Frank Kleinfelter, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. [934 Clark St. ] 

Segall, Jacob Bernard, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Maine, Orono, Me. 

Semple, Lewis B., Teacher of English, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. [825 Marcy Ave. ] 
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Severy, Ernest E., Headmaster, Severy School, Nashville, Tenn. [121 
Vauxhall St. ] 

Shackford, Martha Hale, Instructor in English, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Mass. [18 Abbott St.] 

Sharp, Robert, Professor of English, Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, La. 

Shaw, James Eustace, Associate in Italian, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Shannon, Edgar Finley, Associate Professor of English and Modern 
Languages, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Shearin, Hubert Gibson, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 

Sheldon, Edward Stevens, Professor of Romance Philology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [11 Francis Ave. ] 

Shepard, William Pierce, Professor of Romance Languages, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sherman, Lucius A., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Sherzer, Jane, Professor of English Philology, [linois College, Jackson- 
ville, Til. 

Shipley, George, Editor of The Baltimore American, Baltimore, Md. [Uni- 
versity Club. ] 

Shumway, Daniel Bussier, Assistant Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sills, Kenneth Charles Morton, Tutor in English, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Simonds, William Edward, Professor of English Literature, Knox College, 
Galesburg, Ill. 

Simonton, James S., Professor Emeritus of the French Language and 
Literature, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Skinner, Macy Millmore, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [1654 Massachusetts Ave. ] 

Skinner, Prescott O., Instructor in Romance Languages, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Sloane, Thomas O’Conor, Consulting Engineer and Chemist, New York, 
N. Y. [49 Wall St.] 

Smith, C. Alphonso, Professor of the English Language, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Smith, Herbert A., Lake Waccabuc, N. Y. 

Smith, Homer, Professor of English, Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa. 

Smith, Hugh Allison, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Colorado College, Colorsdo Springs, Col. [20 Crescent St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. } 

Smith, Kirby Flower, Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Smith, Lucy Elizabeth, Professor of the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Snow, W. B., Instructor in French, English High School, Boston, Mass. 

Snyder, Henry Nelson, President and Professor of English Literature, 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 

Spanhoofd, Arnold Werner, Director of German Instruction in the High 
Schools, Washington, D. C. [1716 17th St., N. W.] 

Spanhoofd, Edward, Master of Modern Languages, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. 

Spenser, Armand, Tutor in French, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Speranza, Carlo Leonardo, Professor of Italian, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. [1185 Lexington Ave. ] 
Spieker, Edward Henry, Associate Professor of Greek and Latin, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. [915 Edmondson Ave. } 
Spingarn, Joel Elias, Adjunct Professor of Comparative Literature, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

Stearns, Clara M., Chicago, Ill. [5833 Monroe Ave. ] 

van Steenderen, Frederic C. L., Professor of the French Language and 
Literature, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [809 Church St. ] 

Stempel, Guido Hermann, Associate Professor of Comparative Philology, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. [400 E. 2nd St. ] 

Sterling, Susan Adelaide, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [109 W. Washington Ave. ] 

Stoddard, Francis Hovey, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
[22 West 68th St.] 

Strauss, Louis A., Instructor in English, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [900 Lincoln Ave. ] 

Sturtevant, Albert Morey, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [16 Divinity Hall.] 

Swiggett, Glen Levin, Professor of Modern Languages, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Sykes, Frederick Henry, Director of the Extension Department of Columbia 
University, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y. 


Tatlock, John S. P., Instructor in English, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [701 8. Ingalls St.] 

Taylor, George Coffin, Instructor in the English Language, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Col. [110 Middle D., University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 

Taylor, Lucien Edward, Boston, Mass. [200 Dartmouth St.] 

Taylor, Robert Longley, Assistant Professor of French, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 
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Thayer, Harvey W., Instructor in German, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Thieme, Hugo Paul, Instructor in French, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [1209 E. University Ave. ] 

Thomas, Calvin, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas, May, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, O. 

Thorndike, Ashley Horace, Professor of English Literature, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 

Thurber, Charles H., Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. [29 Beacon St. ] 

Thurber, Edward Allen, New York, N. Y. [101 Waverly Place. ] 

Tibbals, Kate Watkins, Instructor in English, Wellesley College, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 

Tilden, Frank Calvin, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. [201 Water St. ] 

Tisdel, F. M., Professor of English, Armour Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, Il. 

Todd, Henry Alfred, Professor of Romance Philology, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. ’ 

Tolman, Albert Harris, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Tombo, Rudolf, Jr., Adjunct Professor of the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [619 W. 138th 
St.] 

Toy, Walter Dallam, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Trent, William Peterfield, Professor of English Literature, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [279 W. 71st St.] 

Truscott, Frederick W., Professor of Germanic Languages, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Tufts, James Arthur, Professor of English, Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
N. H. 

Tupper, Frederick, Jr., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Tupper, James Waddell, Philadelphia, Pa. [616 Bourse Building. } 
Turk, Milton Haight, Professor of Rhetoric and the English Language and 
Literature, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. [678 Main St.] 
Turrell, Charles Alfred, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 

Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. 
Tuttle, Edwin Hotchkiss, New Haven, Conn. [217 Mansfield St.] 
Tweedie, William Morley, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Mount Allison College, Sackville, N. B. 


Vance, Hiram Albert, Professor of English, University of Nashville, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. [19 Maple St.] 

Viles, George B., Assistant Professor of German, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Vogel, Frank, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. . [95 Robinwood Ave., 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. } 

Vos, Bert John, Associate Professor of German, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Voss, Ernst Karl Johann Heinrich, Professor of German Philology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [21 E. Johnson St.] 


Wahl, George Moritz, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Wallace, Malcolm William, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. [617 Harrison Ave. ] 

Walz, John Albrecht, Professor of German, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y. [1657 Cambridge St., Cambridge, Mass. ] 

Warren, Frederick Morris, Professor of Modern Languages, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Wauchope, George Armstrong, Professor of English, South Carolina 
College, Columbia, 8. C. 

Weber, Hermann J., Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [19 Wendell St.] 

Weber, William Lander, Professor of English, Emory College, Oxford, Ga. 

Weeks, Raymond, Professor of Romance Languages, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. ° 

Wendell, Barrett, Professor of English, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [18 Grays Hall.] 

Werner, Adolph, Professor of the German Language and Literature, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [339 W. 29th St.] 

Wernicke, P., State College of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Wesselhoeft, Edward Carl, Instructor in German, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

West, Henry Skinner, Principal and Professor of English, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

West, Henry T., Professor of Modern Languages, Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, O. 

Weygandt, Cornelius, Instructor in English, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wharey, James Blanton, Professor of English, Southwestern Presbyterian 
University, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Whitaker, L., Professor of the English Language and Literature, North- 
east Manual Training School, Philadelphia, Pa. [1111 Howard St. ] 

White, Alain C., New York, N. Y. [560 Fifth Ave.] 

White, Horatio Stevens, Professor of German, Harvard University, Cam- 

bridge, Mass. [29 Reservoir St. ] 

Whiteford, Robert N., Head Instructor in English Literature, High School, 

Peoria, Il. 
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Whitelock, George, Counsellor at Law, Baltimore, Md. [701 Guardian 
Trust Building. ] 

Whiteside, Donald G., Instructor in English, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 

Whitney, Marian P., Teacher of Modern Languages, Hillhouse High 
School, New Haven, Conn. [227 Church St.] 

Wiener, Leo, Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [8 Avon St.] 

Wightman, John Roaf, Professor of Romance Languages, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, O. 

Wilkens, Frederick H., Assistant Professor of the German Language 
and Literature, New York University, University Heights, New 
York, N. Y. 

Williams, Grace Sara, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Wilson, Charles Bundy, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Winchester, Caleb Thomas, Professor of English Literature, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 

Winkler, Max, Professor of the German Language and Literature, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wood, Francis Asbury, Instructor in Germanic Philology, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Wood, Henry, Professor of German, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md. [109 North Ave., W.] 

Woods, Charles F., Acting Professor of German, Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs, Col. 

Woodward, B. D., Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Wright, Arthur Silas, Professor of Modern Languages, Case School of 
Applied Science, Cleveland, O. 

Wright, Charles Baker, Professor of English Literature and Rhetoric, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Wright, Charles Henry Conrad, Assistant Professor of French, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [7 Buckingham St. ] 

Wright, Maurice E., Professor of German and French, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pa. 

Wylie, Laura Johnson, Professor of English, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 


Young, Bert Edward, Adjunct Professor of Romance Languages, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Young, Mary V., Professor of Romance Languages, Mt. Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Mass. 
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LIBKARIES 


SUBSCRIBING FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. 

Amherst, Mass. : Amherst College Library. 

Aurora, N. Y.: Wells College Library. 

Austin, Texas: Library of the University of Texas. 
Baltimore, Md. : Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Baltimore, Md. : Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Baltimore, Md. : Library of the Peabody Institute. 
Baltimore, Md. : Woman’s College Library. 

Beloit, Wis. : Beloit College Library. 

Berkeley, Cal. : Library of the University of California. 
Bloomington, Ind. : Indiana University Library. 

Boston, Mass. : Public Library of the City of Boston. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. : Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: The Buffalo Public Library. 

Burlington, Vt. : Library of the University of Vermont. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Library. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Radcliffe College Library. 

Chapel Hill, N. C.: Library of the University of North Carolina. 
Charlottesville, Va. : Library of the University of Virginia. 
Chicago, Ill. : The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, Ill. : The General Library of the University of Chicago. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Library of the University of Cincinnati. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Adelbert College Library. 

Collegeville, Pa. : Ursinus College Library. 

Columbia, Mo. : Library of the University of Missouri. 
Concord, N. H. : New Hampshire State Library. 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Library. 

Detroit, Mich. : The Public Library. 

Evanston, fll. : Northwestern University Library. 

Giessen, Germany : Die Grossherzogliche Universitiits-Bibliothek. 
Graz, Austria: K. K. Universitiits-Bibliothek. 
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Hartford, Conn. : Watkinson Library. 

Towa City, Iowa: Library of State University of Iowa. 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Knoxville, Tenn. : University of Tennessee Library. 

Lincoln, Neb. : State University of Nebraska Library. 

London, England : London Library, [St. James Sq., S. W.] 

Madison, Wis. : University of Wisconsin Library. 

Middlebury, Vt. : Middlebury College Library. 

Middletown, Conn. : Wesleyan University Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn. : University of Minnesota Library. 

Munich, Germany: Koénigl. Hof- und Staats-Bibliothek. 

Nashville, Tenn. : Vanderbilt University Library. 

New Haven, Conn. : Yale University Library. 

New Orleans, La. : Library of the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College. 
[1220 Washington Ave. ] 

New York, N. Y.: The New York Public Library (Astor, Lenox, and 
Tilden Foundations). [40 Lafayette Place]. 

New York, N. Y. : Columbia University Library. 

Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College Library. 

Paris, France : Biblioth@que de I’ Université 4 la Sorbonne. 

Peoria, Ill. : Peoria Public Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa. : University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. : Carnegie Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. : Vassar College Library. 

Princeton, N. J. : Library of Princeton University. 

Providence, R. I. : Providence Public Library. [32 Snow St. ] 

Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester. [Prince St. ] 

Rock Hill, 8. C. : Winthrop Normal and Industrial College Library. 

Seattle, Wash. : University of Washington Library. 

South Bethlehem, Pa. : Lehigh University Library. 

Springfield, Ohio : Wittenberg College Library. 

Stanford University, Cal. : Leland Stanford Jr. University Library. 

Urbana, Ill. : Library of the University of Illinois. [University Station. ] 

Washington, D. C.: Library of Supreme Council of 33d Degree. [433 
Third Street, N. W.] 

Wellesley, Mass. : Wellesley College Reading Room Library. 

West Point, N. Y.: Library of the U. 8. Military Academy. 

Williamstown, Mass. : Williams College Library. 


Worcester, Mass. : Free Public Library. =" 
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Graziapio I. Ascoxt, Milan, Italy. 

K. von Bauver, University of Leipsic. 
Auors L. Branpt, University of Berlin. 
Henry Oxford, England. 

W. Bravne, University of Heidelberg. 
Sopuvus Buaer, University of Christiania. 
Konrap Burpacu, University of Berlin. 
WENDELIN Forster, University of Bonn. 
F. J. London, England. 
Gustav Groéser, University of Strasburg. 
B. P. Haspev, University of Bucharest. 
RicHArRD HEtNzEL, University of Vienna. 
Fr. Kuivce, University of Freiburg. 
Pavut MEYER, Collége de France. 

W. Meyer-Lisxe, University of Vienna. 
MARCELINO MENENDEZ ¥ PELAYO, Madrid. 
James A. H. Murray, Oxford, England. 
ApotF MussaFiA, University of Vienna. 
ARTHUR NapteEr, University of Oxford. 
Fritz NeuMANN, University of Heidelberg. 
ApoLF Nore=n, University of Upsala. 

H. Pavt, University of Munich. 

F. York Powe t, University of Oxford. 
Pro Rasna, Florence, Italy. 

J. Scurerer, University of Vienna. 

H. Scnucuart, University of Graz. 
Ericu Scumipt, University of Berlin. 
Epvarp Srevers, University of Leipsic. 
W. W. Sxeat, University of Cambridge. 
JOHANN Storm, University of Christiania. 
H. Sucurer, University of Halle. 

Henry Sweet, Oxford, England. 

TosLER, University of Berlin. 
Ricwarp Pavt University of Leipsic. 
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J. T. AKxeErs, Central College, Richmond, Ky. 

T. Wurtrne Bancrort, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [1890.] 

D. L. Bartuert, Baltimore, Md. [1899.] 

W. M. Baskervitt, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. [1899.] 

Dantet G. Brixton, Media, Pa. [1899.] 

CHARLES CHOLLET, West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

[1903. ] 

Henry Coun, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. [1900.] 

Wit11am Coox, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1888.] 

Susan R. Chicago, Ill. [1899.] 

A. N. van Dae, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
[1899. ] 

Epwarp GRAHAM Daves, Baltimore, Md. [1894.] 

W. Devtscu, St. Louis, Mo. [1898.] 

Ernst Aucust Eacrrs, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. [1903.] 

Francis R. Fava, Columbian University, Washington, D. C. [1896.] 

L. Haset, Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont. [1886.] 

Rupotr University of Halle. [1901.] 

Grorce A. Hencu, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1899.] 

HitpEBRAND, Leipsic, Germany. [1894.] 

JuLIaAN HuGveEnty, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. [1901.] 

J. Karat, Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. [1892.] 

F. L. Kenpatt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. [1893.] 

Breslau, Germany. [1899.] 

J. Lévy, Lexington, Mass. 

Avucust LopEMAN, Michigan State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 
[1902.] 

New York, N. Y. 

JAMES RussELL Cambridge, Mass. [1891.] 

J. Luqurens, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [1899.] 

Tomas McCabe, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [1891.] 

J. G. BR. McExroy, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[1891.] 
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Epwarp T. McLavGHim, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [1893.] 

Louis Emi MeEncer, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [1903.] 

CHARLES WALTER MESLOH, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. [1904.] 

SamveL P. Moienarr, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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James O. Murray, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. [1901.] 
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W. M. Nevry, Lancaster, Pa. [1892.] 

Conrap H. Norpsy, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
[1900. ] 

C. P. Oris, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. [1888.] 

Gaston Paris, Collége de France, Paris, France. [1903.] 

W. H. Perxrnson, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. [1898.] 

SamMvuEL PorTER, Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
[1901.] 

Ren& DE PoYEN-BELLISLE, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [1900.] 

Tuomas R. Price, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [1903.] 

CuARLES H. Ross, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn, Ala. 
[1900. ] 

O. SEMDENSTICKER, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [1894.] 

M. Scuere De VERE, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. [1898.] 

Max Sonraver, New York, N. Y. 

F. R. SrenGcet, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

H. Tatuicuer, Austin, Texas. [1894.] 

E. L. Warrer, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1898.] 

Karu WEINHOLD, University of Berlin. [1901.] 

Miss CARLA WENCKEBACH, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. [1902.] 

Miss HELENE WENCKEBACH, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. [1888.] 
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Juxius Zupitza, Berlin, Germany. [1895.] 
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es E them for that particular purpose. Extremely technical treatises may be read 
~~ >. by title. Subjects too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, and topics too 
le va special to be of general interest, may be brought before the meeting in the form 
of sbetracts lasting from five to ten minutes. ‘The papers read in fall should be 
80 constructed as not to occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) minutes. 


he 2. Every member offering @ paper, whether it is to be teed in full or not, shall 
e _ submit to the Seeretary, by November 15, with its title, a synopais of ite contents, 
consisting of some fifty or sixty words. He shall state, at the same time, whether 

_ -hethinks his paper should be presented by title only, summarized in an abstract, 


” “trying to distribute the matter in such a way as to make all the sessions attractive. 


Tn general not more than an hour and a half shall be devoted to the presentation 
of papers at any one session... 
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